

















































THE RAFT LETHARGTA 


*>y 

Mary Ellin McCrady 
(now Fink) 


An unpublished manuscript written in 1952-53 



Foreword 


Since the first part of the manuscript is lost, and the location of 
the original not know at present, the first 61 pages will be summarized here. 

In 1949 I got the idea of going down a river on a: raft, which seemed 
a cheap and adventurous way of spending a vacation. The trip was planned for 
June 1951, after my senior year at the University of Michigan. The river I 
had in mind was the Mississippi, but it seemed convenient to start at the head 
of the Ohio because that was closer than the head of the Mississippi. As the 
time drew near, I advertised for companions in the student newspaper because 
I knew I couldn't have done it alone, though that was the -way I would have 
preferred it. Two students answered the call: Milt Borden and Don Brow. Through 
a letter to a friend in Boston we got a third recruit, Geraldine Garcia. The 
planning was done mostly by the men in Ann Arbor, not by me or Gerry. Milt 
designed the raft and assumed charge of all technical matters, .in which he was 
most competent. Son added up our expected expenses, concluded correctly that 
the only way to afford the trip I had in mind^on the raft Milt had designed^ was 
to raise the amount each of us put in the kitty from $20 to $50, and solicit 
gifts from wherever they might be had. Bo Don wrote letters to several towns 
along the Allegheny above Pittsburgh that looked like good building sites. He 
addressed, the letters to the chambers of commerce. The New Kensington chamber 
wired us that the merchants in that tow stood ready to supply us with whatever 
we needed to get us started. 

tfhen finals were over we drove to New Kensington, Pennsylvania, in Milt’s 
car. Gerry met us there. It took us a month to build the raft. During this 
month the current in the Ohio River was gradually slowing dow to a mile 

an hour, we were living in tents in a friendly policeman's back yard, and people 
came from miles around to watch us at our riverside construction site. Repor¬ 
ters interviewed us, and national magazines became interested. Ve signed an 
agreement with Collier's Magazine that we would write a story, with pictures, 
for them in return for $2000, and until the Collier 1 s story came out we would 
discourage reporters and photographers from other publications. If the story 
wasn't ready on time* they would send one of their writers to do it on the basis 
of interviews near the end of the trip, New Orleans. In either case, it was to 
be illustrated by pictures taken by Milt with camera and film furnished by Collier'js . 
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The pictures on the next page show how the raft was constructed—like a 
diving float on streamlined oil drums—and how a crane lifted it into the water 
for us as soon as the deck and substructure were completed. The raft weighed 
about 5000 pounds when it was done. We continued work on it after it was in 
the water, tied to the bank. We tried to finish everything before July 19, the 
date of the christening ceremony which the chamber of commerce had planned for 
us, but couldn't, so we just made sure everything was aboard when the day came, 
and planned to finish while we were under way. 

The ceremony was silly. Spectators, officials and reporters stood around 
on the vacant lot that ran down to the river where the raft was, and watched us 
hide behind the raft's cabin to comb our hair and brush our teeth (we'd been up 
almost all night loading the raft). At noon they saw us break a bottle of pure 
water over the raft to christen it (the chamber of commerce wouldn't let us use 
beer), accept various gifts including an aluminum platter from the mayor of New 
Kensington to the mayor of New Orleans, and hoist a metal pennant advertising 
New Kensington. I guess we were about to push off when we had to tie up again. 
^WiTHrTTff It had begun to rain and we had to put a roof on the cabin right away. 
As soon as the roof was on, the rain stopped. A motorboat towed us out to mid¬ 
channel and turned us loose. We manned the oars, two to an oar, to see how they 
worked. They weighed about 50 pounds each and were very hard to handle. We 
found it was easy to rotate the raft, but not to row in a straight line. We 
invented a system of verbal signals to coordinate our efforts. The bird's-eye 
view below shows how we used the oars for rowing. 
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If the wind was blowing, the 
cabin acted like a sail, and we 
could get by with only one oar, used 
as a rudder. 

















We stowed the oars and gangplank on deck along one side of the cabin when 
they were not in use. On the other side was Milt's kayak, with spare lumber 
underneath. 

The cabin was laid out like this: 




Equipment was hung on nails in the wooden framework of the cabin, or stored 
on the deck beneath the lower bunks and outside the cabin. On our first day 
afloat, most of our stuff was on our bunks and we were anything but shipshape. 

We tried to do a lot of things that day: row, read the charts, look out for 
dams, bridges, and towboats, clean the deck, wash, take naps, finish building 




the cabin (which involved sawing a hole in the cabin deck to make the head 
operational), and sort and stow away the equipment. 

We passed about three dams that day, of the fifty or so that lay between 
New Kensington and the Mississippi River. Dams are quite inconspicuous from 
upstream, even though the end of the ^iock^afl^astSIlSotiagOnalSstKiies^ainte^ 61 ^ 
on it, because the locks are next to shore and^easily overlooked. We had been 
warned by everybody not to drift over the dams with the water, but to go through 
the locks like all the other river vehicles did. We were careful to do this, 
of course. But nobody warned us against tying up to one side of the lock chamber 
while we were being put through and leaving the lines tied hs the water was 
drained. SSo^f 

the deck, he cut the lines with a hatchet. The rest of our passage through the 
lock was normal. When the water level in the chamber had fallen ten or twenty 
feet, the doors in front of us swung slowly open and the lockmen walked down the 
length of the lock wall pulling the raft on a line, until we were in open water 
beyond the turbulent water at the foot of the dam, and beyond the outer lock 
wall which protected emerging boats from the turbulence. 

There are boat clubs and yacht clubs in almost every town up and down the 
river. I don't know how much other people had to pay to tie up at them for the 
night, but we never had to pay anything. We stopped at the Aspinwall Boat Club 
at the end of our first day afloat. 

We had a puppy named Samson aboard, bought by Don. Sammy had leaped 

out of a car window^and landed on his head, which caused him ever afterward to 
walk in circles when he tried to go straight. There is a picture of him follow¬ 
ing page 95. 
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One spring evening in 1949, I was sitting before a tiny English 
fireplaee with my friend. Erio, talking about American ^azz. He, an 
Englishman, was explaining it to me, an American* Our conversation 
E 0 gan like any other, but before it was over I had a plan that was 
to obsess me for the next two years and lead me through the oddest 
three months of my life. 
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Erio was toy best friend in all England, though we hadn't known 
each other long. We were both about twenty-one years old, pacifists 
(we were then living in an international pacifist work camp—we dug 
ditches for peace), and bookworms. He kept a journal and went for 
long walks in the woods alone. But the basis of our friendship was 
common poverty. Everyone in camp was poor because we worked volun¬ 
tarily and received only pocket money, but Erie and I made a point 
of being poor. To save money we rolled our own cigarettes and shared 
each one. We never bought new clothes or toilet articles. Eric, 
who never visited a barber, had a beautiful red beard and long brown 
hair. He didn't brush his teeth, but just rubbed them once every 
few weeks with a wet towel, and it was rumored .bout camp that he 
never took a bath. For a belt he used an old school tie, until it 
broke and I braided him a new one out of twine. X wore a skirt made 
of an old blackout curtain and kept my hair short so nobody could tell 


when it wasn*t combed* 

As we sat there before the fire passing the cigarette back and 


forth, Erie happened to mention that he had often thought of making 
a pilgrimage to New Orleans, the jazzman’s Mecca, but had never had 
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tie money to go* His remark suggested to me the idea of a raft trip, 

ecause I liked to invent ways for people to go to impossible places 

6% O' MMA' 
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ew York to New Orleans than on a raft? A Getting from London to New 
0 rk would be a problem, but maybe he could work his way* 

X told Eric my plan* He listened somewhat passively but attentively 
s I tried to impress him with how logical and simple it would be, 
ow easy for him if I were along to take care of details and see that 
e got there* We could build the raft out of old logs that nobody 
anted, and eat fish from the river and corn from the fields* To 
ass the time most agreeably and profitably, we would read and enjoy 
ood conversation with two or three other people aboard, think about 
11 the things we had not had time or leisure for before, and watch 
good part of America glide past as the river carried us effortlessly 
o our destination. 

Eric*s interest seemed to be aroused, and he even asked a few 
ractical questions, so I took out my pocket atlas and showed him 
he route we would take* All he had to do after landing in New York 
as to hitchhike a short distance to the nearest stream that flowed 
nto the Ohio River, at which point I would meet him to build the raft* 
here ought to be other people along because travelling alone, I knew 
rom experience, was too depressing, and travelling in pairs too 
ntimate. Good conversation and emotional privacy or objectivity were j 
>eat to be had in a group of three or more. 

There was no rush, I said. It would take about '$wo years for me to 
:et back to America and finish my last year of college, during which 
;ime he could think of a way to oross the Atlantic. However, the raft 




trip itself shouldn’t take long. By the time he got used to being in 
America, we’d be there, in the city of his dreams. 

Actually, I didn’t care much about New Orleans, but by now the idea 

in order 

appealed so strongly to me that/to get someone to go down a river with 

me, I was willing to make concessions. I wanted companions, not only 

to make the trip worthwhile, but as a guarantee that it would happen 

at all. Alone, I might lose faith and enthusiasm during the planning 

stage. There was a third reason whioh I didn’t mention to Erio but 

better 

which was just as important: I thought I could learn to get along/with 
more kinds of people if I placed myself in a situation where my only 
choice would be to get along or get out. I wanted to improve myself. 

Eric’s interest, instead of growing as I elaborated on the ease 
and practicality of the trip, waned. He said he guessed he liked 
England too much to leave it, even if he could ever afford the boat 
passage to New York, whioh was unlikely. He just didn’t have the 
necessary Wanderlust....sorry. 

On hearing his refusal, I realized that it didn’t matter jjlueh to 
me whether Eric liked the idea or not, because I liked it and wanted 
to take the trip with or Without him. Other companions would turn 
up sooner or later. Meanwhile, I left the plan intact, just as it 
had been conceived, even though Eric wasn’t coming and the route 
didn’t have to be the shortest water distance from New York to New 
Orleans an^aore. 

I left England, and half a year later in Stockholm I met another 
idealistic journal-keeper of a gentle nature who took solitary walks 
;in the woods. He was a Pennsylvanian student named Sam. But he 





li : $athed regularly and had no beard; for a belt lie used a belt and he 
brushed his teeth with a toothbrush# We met at the university in 
Stockholm, and spent occasional evenings at the youth hostel# 

Sam was quite enthusiastic about the proposed raft trip, especially 
about the money-saving and back-to-nature aspects of it, since he was 
an admirer of Thoreau. We set an approximate date convenient for both 
of us—spring of 1951 t eighteen months away—and decided to start high 
up on the Allegheny River near the New York-Pennsylvania border, as 
far as possible from the industrialized Ohio valley# Until we met 
again in the United States, there was little more we could do toward 
elaborating our plan# I left Stockholm that winter and we corresponded 
occasionally thereafter* Both of us looked for new recruits, but 
found none. 

By the fall of 1950 I was back in Ann Arbor, Michigan, for my 
senior year, majoring in sociology# The fall went by, and the winter, 
and part of the spring of 1951 and still I hadn*t found anybody to 
go with Sam and me# Neither had Sam, who had returned meanwhile to 
Pennsylvania* It was early in May before either of us did any active 
I paganizing for the trip# There were only six weeks ahead of us until 

j 

the end of school, in which to find the partners we had been unable 
to locate for the past year and a half, as well as to plan the whole 
trip. We meant to be on the river by July first. 

I ln desperation I decided to advertise for companions in the Michigan 
Pally , our student newspaper# I went to the newspaper office, but 
changed my mind when I heard their advertising rates, and asked one 
of the editors to write it up as a human interest story if he could. 
That way I got something for nothing, and I was proud Lof myself for 




lotting upon the idea* 

onCa Saturday the article appeared on the bottom of the front 

0ge, headed "University Coed Seeks Companions for Adventurous River 

•iae". I had no complaints to make about its presentation of my plans 

;ken, although later I was to regret that I had phrased my curiosity 

ibout what our social life would be like as a desire to "study the 

kteraetions within a small group♦ " Without realizing it, I was in 

;he habit then of over-using technical words, and it was goljig to get 

CUns 0 4^ /ytu*, /***-&*" ^ 

ie in trouble that summer* A - now rtfc i pp, to me, wa a~~aii^ejgperimtint w T At * 4A ? 

. AlAUft 

;o the outside world, it meant a thesis on cookery* 

However, the article had all the pertinent points correct* If 
hybody was interested, they could meet with me on Monday after classes 
n the lobby of the Women 1 s League Building for further details* 

On Saturday, the same day, two people called me* One of them, a girl, 
•apidly lost interest when I told her that the raft would have no 
iide^ails and the river was deep enough to drown in* The second. 


v twenty-three-year-old veteran from Detroit, one year younger than 
!, seemed to be seriously interested* His name was Donald A* Brown, 
nd he was a sophomore* He wanted to know what I intended to do with 
,11 the spare time we*d have* I said we’d read, sing, and talk; did 
ie want to bring along a musical instrument to play? He played a 
irombone, he said, but he thought it would be somewhat out of place 
a the river* I let the matter drop, though the idea of a trombone 
1 a raft rather appealed to me* He promised to come on Monday* 

After classes oh the appointed day, I sat down in an alcove of 

! e League Lobby behind a sign I had pencilled saying "Raft Trip", to 
ait all comers, not knowing whether there would be one or a hundred* 
r a while there wasn T t even one* Then I was called to the phone and 
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when I oame back Donald Brown, possessor of the trombone, was there. 

He was a tall, heavy-set fellow with straight brown hair, who made 
himself comfortable in an armchair and guardedly set to finding what 
this was all about. Did I, he inquired, think such a trip was 
possible? Certainly, I said. Anything was possible. 

What would we live on, he asked, after the twenty dollars ran out? 
Oh, I said, something would turn up. If necessary, we'd stop in a 
town and work for a week. 

Did I know how to build a raft? No, I answered, but rafts weren't 
hard to throw together. Once I had built some rabbit hutches, which 
I thought would qualify me.for a project like a raft. 

It was good that another student joined us at this point, beeause 
I could see my missionary zeal running out if Don kept up his skeptical 
barrage for long. Don didn't seem to realize that faith in the future 
was supposed to be our watchword. If he didn't have faith in my faith, 
how could I have faith in his? Heck, I didn't want to be a leader. 

If he liked the idea, we would make up the plan together,.with whoever 
else joined us. All I could offer was the idea and some determination. 

The newcomer was not a potential member of our expedition, but 
a student who had made river trips before and now wanted to share with 
us the benefit of his experience. He was young and enthusiastic, and 
had a lot to say. Don and I fired questions at him as fast as he 
could answer them, at first mostly about his own trips and the 
practicality of our own. The newcomer talked rapidly, shifting around 
in his chair and laughing often with a natural tense eagerness. 
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It was some time before I noticed that we had been joined by a 
quiet, dark-haired fellow who leaned against the wall by us, listening. 

urtt 0 lUT- 

if lie hadnH obviously b e-e n a student like ourselves, his mustache 

OiAjLtA A 

and silver-rimmed glasses might ha - vo givon an impression of dignity 
jD hi* J 

mot e- a d- o f - sim p ler rooorvo . He introduced himself as Milton Borden, 
a forestry student, and urged us to continue the discussion as before 
—he was ”^ust a kibitzer”. But he became more and more interested 
when we tried to discuss technical problems unfamiliar to us like the 


bouyancy of oil drums and the rate of flow of the Mississippi. Soon 
he was sitting at the table as our informal engineering consultant. 

Milt, like Don, was not the sort to bubble with enthusiasm. He 
was thirty years old and a graduate student, but I doubted whether he 
would have bubbled with anything even at the age of ten or seventeen. 
His home was in the technical world: a matter was feasible {to use 
one of his favorite words) or it wasn't, regardless of how one felt 
about it. His attitude didn 1 t depress me or dampen my own enthusiasm, 
because I knew there was anneed for a realistic element among us, as 
long as it didn't get out of hand. 

We got down to essentials right away with consideration of whether 
to use a motor or not. I was against anything that took away the 
element of adventure and simplicity. The idea was to drift, to get 
away from the mundane problems of civilization. Don didn't think the 
problems of civilization were at all mundane. He wanted to be sure 
of getting to New Orleans, and a motor was the logical guarantee. Our 
3tudent friend agreed with Don, saying that otherwise we would have 
ao way of dislodging the raft from the mud flats of the Mississippi, 
m which we would run aground *f we simply drifted. But then there 

ms the question of expense. We let the issue ride and proceeded 



on the assumption that we would drift. 

Our friend told us that the rivers were charted, even the Allegheny 
and its tributaries. The chart folios, furnished by the U.S. Army 
Engineers.at bargain prices, contained all the information we could 
possibly need and more besides. He gave us the address of a district 
headquarters that issued them. 

According to him, the worst difficulties we could anticipate, 
besides mud flats, were rats, snakes, and waterfront thieves. Don, 
being in the ROTC and familiar with firearms, was convinced that we 
ought to take a gun along. After some discussion, we saw that the 
cheapest and simplest way was to do without one. A baseball bat 
would be handier in an emergency and less likely to cause accidents 
in the hands of female amateurs. 

He advised me, and I agreed, to find another girl to keep me 
company ”because there are times when men just don f t understand how 
a woman thinks and feels”. For a young man of eighteen or whatever 
he was, he showed a lot of insight, and later events proved him right. 
Even now, it was plain that Milt’s main concern was for the raft 
itself and Don’s for a fruitful alliance with the modern business 
world {Lon had suggested that we could get a lot of supplies free 
if we got companies to donate them for publicity purposes). If 
anybody was to specialize in personnel problems, it had to be me, 
since Sam was too far away to be of any help. I was glad to do this, 
especially since this problem concerned me, so I made a special 
effort from then on to dig up a female companion. As a matter of 
fact, we all decided to look for new recruits, because even if Milt 
came, there f d be only four of us and we wanted five. 
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That first meeting broke up at suppertime, and we parted with the 
understanding that Don was throwing in his lot with Sam and me. 

Milt and our student friend were coming to the next few meetings, 
to contribute what they knew, and Milt was considering whether to 
come with us or start working at an already arranged job. His choice 
was a difficult one, and it took him more than a week to decide. 
Meanwhile, we continued on the assumption that he wasn ! t coming. 

We met thereafter in the league coffee chop, once or twice weekly, 

oftener as vacation drew closer. Our young advisor met with us 

only for a couple of weeks, and then there were just the three of 

us. Final exams were nearly upon us, and directly after finals 

came the trip, so we didn’t waste any time with social chatter in 

our meetings. We felt kind of bad about not giving ourselves a 

chance to know each other, but we did see half a movie together once 

fraternity * 

and the boys got together for a/steak fry or something. Milt and 

I went on a weekend canoe trip with a group of youth hostellers, on 

which I discovered that he was an excellent outdoor camper. 

The more I looked for another girl to go with us, the more dis¬ 
couraged I got. One girl, when I barely broached the subject. 

Laughed herself to the verge of hysteria. No response came to my 
ippeal in the Daily 1 s follow-up article. I asked everybody I knew, 
ind some I didn’t know, and wrote letters to people out of town, but 
;hose who were able to go didn’t want to, and vice versa. 

Meanwhile, we prepared a list of what to take along, since we 
iad to start somewhere whether our roster was complete or not. It 
ncluded insect repellent, large amounts of dried foods, and possibly 





a live goat or chickens to furnish milk and eggs, and atabrme for 
malaria (all of which we later dropped from the list or found to be 
unnecessary, except the repellent); bathing suits, books, a guitar 
and harmonica (which we did bring and use, but not as often as we 
thought we would); a camp stove, camera, sleeping bags and rucksacks. 

With the help of a naval architecture student we worked on plans 
for the raft, which we revised at every meeting as we found out more 
about the river, the availability of materials, and how much the raft 
had to carry. A log raft wouldn't do; logs weren't to be had except 
for a fantastic price. We put six, then eight, then twelve oil 
drums beneath the raft on our plans, and reduced its width from 
fifteen to twelve feet because of the price of lumber, though the 
length 'remained at twenty feet. Don and Milt thought we'd better 
count on buying all the materials just to make sure, so we wouldn't 

be stuck if we couldn't get any free* 

We spent hours deciding where to start from, and finally chose 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania, a town of 25,000 near the upper limit 
of navigation on the Allegheny. It was only twenty miles above 
Pittsburgh. A lot of unspoiled wilderness we'd seei But that was 
life. We surveyed our probable expenses and saw they were high 
enough without considering the upkeep of a motor, so we'd have to do 
without one. We had to enlarge the kitty—that was life too—so that 
each of us put in fifty instead of twenty dollars. Now that our 
raft plans were so complex, we had to count on taking two weeks to 
build it, and the kitty would have to support us during those two 

weeks* 

Milt, who had shown a great aptitude for forseeing problems which 
I preferred to ignore until they were upon us, solved one problem 
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vithout unearthing two more as he usually did, when he decided to 
postpone his 30 b till fall and come with us* I wrote Sam to tell 
lim the good news: now we had not only Milt, but his car aa well, to 
bake us and all our equipment to New Kensington* 


(ow that dur preparations were 


.s raq 


i kj/tty and visible plans for the raft, piop 


ed me! on the 


street almosii daily to aay, "So you're actually goiig to take thaJt 
?affc trip! Wny didn't you ask me to go alpng?" Bub none of then! 
fere free at ^hat late dafte to ^o\ln us*J 


A reporter from the Ann Arbor newspaper came to my house for an 

interview about the trip, and so did a man with a tape recorder from 

/ 

i local radio station* A photographer came to the coffee shop where 
iq met and took a picture of us posed around some fake plans for the 
?aft. We had to draw them for the purpose and act like we were 
studying them, and at the same time smile and show our faces to the 
camera* When the article and photographs appeared in the paper, we 
nought a copy for each of us and some extra. The article said, as I 
lad told the reporter, that this was an "experiment in human relations 
[ had meant something more like "new experience in human relations 
Tor me", but that was all right, I thought* Reporters can't be mind 
readers. 

A whole crop of new developments sprang up during the two weeks 
>f final exams. I got a letter from a friend of a girl in Boston 
/horn I had invited on the trip. The friend ! s name was Geraldine 
faroia, and she wanted to go along* The idea fascinated her, she 
jaid—could we tell her more about it, and let her know if she could 
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g0 with us? She described herself as the reddish-haired girl I had 
m et the previous summer in a young artist 1 s studio# As I remembered, 
she was an artist herself* 

We held an extra session the day her letter came and voted her 
in after a brief deliberation on the point of accepting a new 
member practically sight unseen. Her obvious enthusiasm was the 
deciding factor* I wrote to her immediately, giving short descrip¬ 
tions of Don, Milt, and Sam, as well as a fuller report of our plans 
and allist of what to bring with her* She was to meet us at New 
Kensington. A few days later, Gerry wsote that she was preparing 
herself by taking vitamin pills and practising getting along on as 
little sleep as possiblel 

That same day Milt and I had to choose a name for the raft 
because I was registering it by mail with the Coast Guard* Don wasn ? t 
available when the matter came up, but we knew he didn’t care what we 
decided, so we did it without him. I made up the name "Lethargia 11 , 
after lethargy , which I understood then to mean slowness and stupor. 
Actually, there is such a word as lethargia in Latin, meaning 
forgetfulness, but that is neither here nor there. I thought X was 
making it up. We liked it because it soudded clumsy and suggested 
slowness, and therefore was appropriate to our raft. The Coast Guard 
later replied that it was "unauthorized to register river craft 
without motors", so we didn’t have to have a name after all, but it 
stuck. We rarely used the name among ourselves. 

The charts, pilot rules, and light list (list of shore navigation 
lights) arrived. We looked them over hastily and packed them away 
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in a box with the typewriter and camp stove. Our equipment included 
only what articles we already had, since we weren't buying anything 
yet from the common fuhd and had not succeeded in soliciting donations 
of food or camera film from the large corporations we had written to 
at Don's suggestion. 

Then the Army Engineers sent us a discouraging letter saying that 
the Ohio had practically no current at all—one mile an hour—in July, 
and warning us that towboat traffic was too heavy for a raft with no 
motor to compete with. My first thought when Milt showed me the letter 
was, "What are all those other boats doing on our river?" but I got 
used to the idea after a while. It was harder to get used tfc the fact 
that we’d chosen a river that didn’t flow. Milt said he was working 
on plans for some long oars, but I couldn’t see us rowing for a 
thousand miles to get to the Mississippi, much as I believed in 
healthy exercise. He explained that they were just for steering us 
out of the way of boats. If we wanted to move, we’d have to use a 
sail or tie on to boats going our way. It was funny the way Milt 
sometimes had a solution already figured out before Don or I even 
became aware of the problem. So that was that. If we got an early 
start, we might drift some distance on the Ohio before it quit 
altogether, but our large-scale drifting would have to wait until 
we were on the Mississippi. 

Within a few days of receiving this discouraging news, a telegram 
came from the New Kensington chamber of commerce welcoming us and 
promising to help us all it could. This was a reply to a letter Don 
had written, explaining our plans and asking for cooperation. The 
telegram promised nothing definite, though we took it for a good sign. 




eo we continued to plan on financing ourselves. With five of us, 
we'd have 250 dollars in the kitty, about half of which was for the 
raft itself and half for living expenses while building and for a 
short period thereafter on the river* After that—here the boys 
went along with my philosophy—we f d see what turned up. 

Finals were over on June fifteenth and all of us were busy at 
our own houses packing for the trip to Pennsylvania, when I received 
a doleful letter from Sam saying he couldn’t go./..with us. He had «}ust 
been told that the only way he could get his doctor’s degree was to 
finish work on his thesis that summer. He apologized for six whole 
pages and offered to pay his share into the kitty all the ;same, but 
we wrote him to come and visit us in New Kensington instead. With 
four people instead of five, there would be less for the kitty but 
more room on the raft. We had designed it for four anyhow, because 
we knew that on trips like this somebody usually has to drop out at 
the last minute, although in this case we didn’t know who it would 
be. 

On the eve of departure the next day, I received a phone call 
from a woman who said Milt had saved her little son’s life Hast 
winter, and now before he left town she wanted to express her 
gratitude in some way. She had called me after reading about us in 
the paper because I knew him and could help her choose a suitable 
gift. She didn't know him at all, because he hadn't identified 
himself at the time of the rescue. So one of our crew was a hero I 
X asked her to tell me the story. 

Her little boy had gone out with his sled to play in the Univer¬ 
sity Arboretum one day--the Arboretum is a large natural park— 
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'and had evidently fallen and hit his head. He wasn't knocked out, 
at least not for long, but the fall had given him a brain concussion 
and he couldn't talk. Milt met him crying at the side of the road 
and got the little boy to show him the way home, where he turned him 
over to his parents and left. The boy was taken to the hospital and 
later recovered completely# 

It was too late to buy anything, since the stores were closed and 
we were leaving the next morning, but I suggested that she give Milt 
a farewell breakfast. She agreed. It was to be a surprise. 

Milt came for me at nine in the morning, his trusty sedan already 


packed tight with all his belongings that he was taking home to Hew 
England on the same trip. He found places for my boxes in the trunk 
and on the luggage rack on top. We were to pick up Don in a small 
town nearby where he was visiting relatives* On the way out of Ann 
Arbor, I told him to stop for breakfast at a certain address. Right 
away he guessed whose it was, but the visit and the meal were a 
success. 

Toward noon we left the woman's house and went to pick up Don, 
who climbed into the front seat with Milt, me, and Stella the guitar. 
The back seat was now packed to the ceiling, the trunk full, and the 
luggage rack piled so high that the car itself almost looked insig¬ 


nificant by comparison. 

We swayed cautiously down the road, and the first practical stage 
of our adventure was under way. At that moment, for the first time 
since we had met, our mood became purely sociable. In this new 
atmosphere, we found we had to get used to each other all over again. 
It was as if we were now meeting for the first time. 



gr Don said he should have warned us beforehand, but since it was 

If 

l ; too late now to do anything about it, we might as well get used to 
|^t: he snored, loud* He couldn't help it* One of his roommates had 
moved out because the noise kept him awake at night. Milt and I 
assured him that we wouldn’t mind. Don’s usual guardedly polite 
manner, which we later found he reserved for strangers, disappeared 
completely and he began a stream of jokes, good and bad, that never 
let up, and a parallel stream of anecdotes about his life in the 
army band in Germany and his Chi Phi fraternity house. We weren't 
yet thirty miles from Ann Arbor before he started missing good old 
Chi Phi, and he never got over his homesickness for it. 

I played foreign folk songs on my guitar and told Don and Milt 
about Eric and my Hard Times in Europe. Don and I got Milt to tell 
us about how he had rescued the little boy, who by the way had 
eaten breakfast with us that morning. We had to pump Milt to get 
him to tell anything about himself. But then, he was driving and 
had to concentrate on the road ahead because he had been up all night 
building the luggage rack and packing. 

Don relieved him near Bellevue, Ohio, a town whose main street, 

7 

the only through highway, resembled a systematically bombed beach. 

The street has since been belatedly repaired, but then there were 
few stretches of it^ any larger than a car^ without holes big enough 
to hide a cord of wood in. With the car loaded so heavily, we doubted 
whether we could get through, but the traffic was so heavy that we 
couldn’t back out, so we forged ahead. The springs didn’t work very 
well after that. 



We avoided the larger towns and when the sun went down we found 
a camping place for the night near Akron. We pitched Milt's blue- 
and-yellow tarp for a tent in a stony eowpasture and ate supper 
around a campfire, attended by a double horde of mosquitos and 
ourious heifers. Afterwards I brought out my guitar and tried to 
organize a musical soiree, with no success. Don preferred to sing 
by himself in a very good tenor when the mood hit him; Milt liked 
to sing but couldn't carry a tune very well; and I couldn't ithink 
of any songs in English but "Sunshine" and "Beautiful Brown Eyes". 

So we put out the fire and went to sleep in the tent. If Don snored 

that night, I didn't hear him. We were all tired. 

Shortly after sunrise a cow stuck her head in the tent and woke 
the boys, who fixed/breakfast of oranges, coffee and toast, and woke 
me when it was ready. We were soon on the road again, smelling 
faintly of heifers and complaining of backaches from the hard ground. 
The flatland of Ohio broke up into hills near the Pennsylvania border, 
and the roads twisted among them in such a confusing network that 
we lost our way three times going through Pittsburgh an hour or two 
later. We blamed OUr getting lost on the roads, but it must have 
been because there were three of us going by two maps and one of us 

ising female intuition besides. There are cases in which three heads 

ire better than one, but this wasn't one of them. Anyway, we got 

through Pittsburgh somehow and took the river road northeast to New 
-ens ington* 



Chapter Two 


On arriving in New Kensington, we harried to the chamber of 
commerce office, where the secretary-manager greeted us hospitably* 

She was the author of the telegram, a frank, friendly woman with 
an emphatic way of talking* We sat in the inner office, hiding our 
dirty nails under the polished conference table, while she told us 

what a great thing for New Kensington this trip of ours would be, 

a 

what a wonderful idea it was. The town was ani Industril one, she said, 
just large enough to have recently lost a healthy civic spirit* But 
fortunately, the chamber of commerce was strong enough to give us 
the help we needed to make the trip a success and thereby stimulate 
the town's civic pride* 

She had already solicited two donations of building materials 
from a lumber company and a construction company, the latter having 
promised to pay for all the oil drums. As soon as we could tell her 
exactly what else we needed, she was sure other donations would be 
forthcoming* We made an appointment for the next day, and went to 
jelebrate our alliance with the chamber of commerce with a round of 
iouble-dip ice cream cones before looking for a place to spend the 
light • 

Following the secretary-manager f s map, we circled on the outskirts 
>f town and after a while, quite by chance, found an ideal camping 
Wot where we could stay not only overnight but as long as we Wa&ted. 

*t was in the private grove of a policeman named Mr. Sharkey, just 
town the hill from his house and within walking distance of the 
highway to town, three miles away. Mr. Sharkey told us to make 
! drselves at home there in his grove. We could get our mail and 



water at his house, he said, and use his telephone and washing and 
ironing facilities. He even invited us to come and watch television 
whenever we wanted to, with his four little daughters Patty, Peggy, 
Penny and Portia. 

On the edge of the grove, facing a meadow, we pitched the tent 
that was to be our home for the next month. Best Then we thought it 
wouJ.d be only for two or three weeks. That night Milt started a 
list of the lumber and tools we needed, but soon saw that he couldn't 
finish it in time for our appointment at the chamber of commerce the 
next day, because the plans weren't complete yet. So he laid it 
aside, hoping to have the plans and list ready when he got back from 
New England. 

However, the want list was a minor item then. The only thing we 
really had to do befofe^ Milt left and before we accepted any donations 
was to reach a clear understanding with the chamber of commerce. We 
were resolved not to accept any gifts with strings attached. If 
they wanted to help us, that was fine, but we were going ahead whether 
they did or not. We knew that the secretary-manager agreed to this 
arrangement, but what the president thought about it we wouldn*t 
know until our appointment the next day. 

When we walked into the conference room, looking somewhat tidier 
than on our first visit, we found the two officials waiting for us 
with a reporter and a photographer. The reporter took a few notes as 
we explained to the president (a middle-aged man, not half as imposing 
as his title) the nature of our trip. Actually, it was the secretary- 
manager who did most of the talking, and she checked with us from 



time to time to see if she was getting the story straight. This was 
in effect the official, public announcement of our plan and purpose. 

The reporters in Ann Arbor too had asked us about our purpose. 

I wondered dimly now why we had to have one, and reasoned to myself 
that we must have one somewhere, because nobody ever does anything 
without a purpose. Since it was up to me as the original organizer 
to present one, I began to prepare myself mentally for the question 
when it came. Perhaps I would tell them I was interested in the 
interactions of people in small groups. That we were taking a raft 
trip down a river primarily because we all wanted to take a raft trip 
down a river was obvious to me and I thought it was obvious to others. 

The discussion hadn’t gone very far before I realized that my 
answer wouldn’t be needed. To my surprise everyone, including Don 
and Milt, was taking it for common knowledge that I had organized 
the trip to gather material for a master’s thesis in sociology. A 
kick under the table and a significant look from Don warned me not 
to deny this, so when my turn came to verify the seeretary-manager’-s 
account, I said I was thinking of doing a master’s thesis eventually 
and might find this helpful as background material. I couldn’t deny 
the story because I had to stick with Don and Milt. But I saw that 
my compromise explanation hadn’t made much of an impression, because 
nobody looked suddenly enlightened. I wondered what was up, and how 
much we had committed ourselves. Deceptions make me uneasy. Life is 
too complicated already to make it worthwhile departing from the 
strict truth, unless one can believe one’s own stories or has a 
quick enough mind to follow the course of an intrigue. 



f|;, photographer took a formal picture of us with the president, 

and when he and the reporter left, we talked with the president 
^hout mutual obligations, the business of the day. I was anxious 
to get outside and ask Don about the thesis, but I soon saw a new 
orisis developing and had to forget my curiosity for a while. 

The secretary-manager easily convinced the president that it 
*as a good idea to sponsor us. —A good idea, he thought, provided 
the raft carry a large sign above the cabin giving our starting 
point and destination on both sides in letters plain enough to be 
seen a half-mile away. Perhaps the same should be painted on the 
roof for the benefit of airplanes. "It 1 11 save you trouble,” he 
said. "You won’t have to answer questions all the time. Besides, 
what good will we get out of it if everybody doesn’t know where 
you’re from?” 

He held to his argument, although the secretary-manager tactfully 
intervened for us. The meeting was adjourned with the point still 
unsettled and both sides confident of ultimate success. We were to 
come again in a week, after Gerry had joined us. 

Outside, I asked for an explanation of the general belief that 
I was doing research, and Don aaid it was his idea. In his letter, 
the one that had brought the telegram for a reply, he had mentioned 
a thesis in vague connection with our trip, believing it would 
guarantee a good reception. He had not gone so far as to say that 
it was the purpose of our trip, but if they wanted to believe it 
was, if it made them happy, he thought it would be wise not to 
disillusion them. It was good propaganda for us and would smooth 
our path. I was finally convinced, but with some misgivings. I 
wasn’t prepared for the role of scientific experimenter, which I had 
to nlav -nnw fnr* the rflflt of the summer in the nubile's eve. If 




anybody asked for details of the experiment, I wouldn't know what 
to say. Sociologists don't experiment, in the first place; and even 
if they were to do so, they would have to make themselves a detached 
observer, not a member of the group as I was; not to mention the 
necessity of a hypothesis and controlled conditions. 

For the sake of consistency, too, I agreed with Don's plan. Back 
in Arbor, I had told a reporter that this was an experiment, and 
on another occasion had given Don the impression that I might write 
a paper on the trip. And after our appointment that day we read in 
the New Kensington paper that I was definitely going to write a 
thesis. That settled'the matter. 

Milt left the next day for New England, to leave his belongings 
at home and pick up Gerry on the way back. During the week he was 
gone, Don and I could do little but wait and spare the kitty. Every 
day he and I hitchhiked into town from our camp in Sharkey's grove 
to get groceries, mail, and personal items we'd forgotten to bring 
along. In the afternoon I prepared supper over the campfire, for 
which Don carried wood and water. In the evening we visited the 
Sharkey family around their television set or entertained visitors 
of our own, who were town residents or reporters from nearby towns. 
Some came out of curiosity, some to give friendly advice and 
occasional bags of groceries. Their favorite topic of conversation 
was river disasters. 

I don't know whether they realized what a morbid mood their tales 
created, or why they chose this means of illustrating their pointers. 
I tried to remember only the lesson illustrated and forget the gory 
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details, remembering that our visitors wanted only to educate, not 
to frighten us. No less than four times we heard the complete 
story of the 1948 wreck at Acmetonia Dam, ^ust downriver from New 
Kensington, where a private boat had drifted over the dam and become 
trapped and wrecked in the backwash below; from it we learned never 
to get drunk at night while drifting in midstream with no one on 
watch. Since the lesson here was fairly obvious, I figured that the 
reason so many people laid such stress on it was that the river was 
a very dangerous place, and fatal mistakes very easy to make. They 
kept emphasizing, too, that we were completely inexperienced and 
would be doubly handicapped by being on a raft instead of a boat. 
When they left they would praise our courage. I said X wasn't 
scared, but I think I was and wouldn't admit it to myself. X don't 
think Don was scared, because he wasn't a very suggestible person. 

All our visitors were so friendly that it came somewhat as a 
shock when Mr. Sharkey told me one day that the neighbors were 
gossiping about Don and me. If they were disturbed that Don and I 
shared a single tent for a week, we thought, how disturbed would the 
general public be that four of us were sharing a single raft for two 
months? This was another problem we hadn't anticipated. Maybe the 
chamber of commerce, when they found out what people were thinking, 
would refuse to back us. We paid an interim visit to the office and 
the secretary-manager reassured us. She knew what she was getting 
into and still thought it was a good idea. It was comforting to 
know that the Sharkeys and the chamber of commerce were on our side. 
We waited impatiently for the arrival of the other half of our crew 
and hoped this new development wouldn't worry Milt and Gerry too 
much when they heard about it. 





Bl'.- 

I Don didn’t take kindly to camp life. As time went on, he became 
more used to sleeping on the ground, but he still felt in the 
morning as if he had been "hit in the back with a sledge hammer". 

He didn’t fancy bathing from a basin of water brought in gallon 
jugs from Sharkey’s house, but there was no other way. Mo 3 t of all 
he missed the meals at his fraternity house, a far cry from the 
Spam and canned vegetables and nearly-spoiled milk we had. Our 
occasional invitations to a bath and dinner at someone’s house kept 
him happy with anticipation all day. It seemed a shame, he said, 
when Man had spent three thousand years reaching his present level 

of civilization, to throw it away overnight and return to the Stone 
&ge. 

We did learn by experience to make small improvements in our 
living conditions: for spoiled milk we substituted imitation fruit 
irink ("bug juice" Don called it—we mixed it by the gallon); we 
bought a small tub for baths, and a camp icebox that turned out to 
3e practically worthless; and I dug a drainage ditch during one of 
>ur rather frequent rainstorms, working with sticks from inside the 
mddy tent. We worked on it a bit during each succeeding rain, and 
-t helped. But we never found an easy solution for the problem of 
:eeping our olothes clean for our trips into town, and of course we 
fore everything unironed, except that Don took his trousers to a 
sundry. We couj.d have used the Sharkeys* washing machine and iron, 
'Ut we didn’t want to bother them. 

I was used to camping out and I liked it. Sometimes I went after 
irewood myself because I liked the long walk through the meadow 
£d cornfield to the cowpasture where the dead branches were that 
ade the best fire. On washdays I grumbled because I had to work 



| S0 hard t0 a0C0mpll3il 30 ^tUe, but at the end of the day I had a 
feeling of great satiafaction and pleasant fatigue. 

Don and I could sense a growing irritability with each other 

as time went on. We weren't surprised because we knew we were so 

different, and yet had to be together so much. Since we were 

prepared to make allowances, I suppose we should have felt more 

kindly toward each other than we did; but toward the end of the 

week it became plain that we had to avoid each other as much as 

possible if we were to have any tolerance left for the raft trip 
itself. 

At last, on the seventh day, we heard the welcome sound of a motor 
and saw Milt's car, much emptier now and with Gerry in the front 
seat, bouncing down the rutty toad to our tent. Don and I hurried 


to (Jerry's window to welcome her, and Milt got out and began un¬ 
packing. we stood there at the window for a moment wondering how 
ane opened a conversation when introductions were not necessary 

“* fiDally "*“• ilave you had supper?" Once the ile 

broken, we talked without interruption for the rest of the 

ivening. (Jerry had a lot to tell us about the trip from Boston, on 

rMOh 3119 ^ 0amp6d ° Ut for til3 time, and a lot of questions 

o ask. She and I began by comparing the last impressions we had 
1 each other, which were not very clear. 

Gerry's hair was auburn, not light red as I had expected; she 
ore dungarees and sneakers and had lost most of plumpness from 
- year before in Boston. It was hari to imagine her now ^ x ^ 

lSt S9en her ’ a cit * ^ high heels and a tight permanent 
10 talJC8d m03tl 7 ab0Ut musi0 and a rt. The permanent was gone, and 


plin its place was a slight natural wave. Her hair, she said, was 
pturning dark from an oil treatment that must have had the wrong 
Hchemicals in it—darn that woman! 

All Gerry wanted for the moment, beside supper, was to get away 
| from Milt. Evidently it had taken them only two days to get sick 
of one another 1 s company. What a mismatched lot we were 1 Gerry 
was impulsive and enthusiastic. Milt reserved and methodical; she 
was an artist and he was an engineer and forester. 

Now that there were four of us to dilute the social atmosphere, 
•however, we felt much easier. At the supper table (a large yellow 
packing box under three trees) Gerry was delighted to discover that 
Don was such a funny fellow. She laughed at every joke, every turned 
phrase, and laughed and laughed, declaring she had never met anyone 
like him. It took several days for her to get used to him. 

.We expanded the tent shelter to accomodate four and crawled into 
our sleeping bags—Gerry borrowed one from Milt, who had two- 
several hours after sunset. Gerry lay awake for hours. Strange 
noises disturbed her: birds rustling in the trees, rabbits hopping 
close by the tent, and Don's snoring. A daddy-long-legs crawled over 
Her hand and she woke up in a cold sweat, calling for a light. Milt 
slept the sleep of a veteran outdoor camper and woke early. 

At breakfast Don and I brought Milt and Gerry up to date on the 
neighbor’s gossip and the reassuring attitude of the chamber of 
commerce. They, like Don and I, were too eager to start building 
the raft, now that we were all together, to worry long about the 
gossip, however. We briefed Gerry on the stalemate with the president 
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Chapter Three 

The president and secretary-manager of the chamber of commerce 
were in the office when we came. Gerry was introduced to them and 
we sat down and resumed the controversy of the billboard over the 
cabin. We were more anxious than ever to settle the matter in our 
favor because during the intervening week since our last visit, we 
had come to rely more and more on the oomforting thought that our 
biggest problem, getting materials to build with, was going to be 
handled by the chamber. We counted on its help now and felt more 
vulnerable to its demands. 

The old arguments were rehashed and the secretary-manager was 
plainly at her wit’s end trying to think of a compromise. Time 
passed and we got nowhere. The president remained unmoved. Then 
Gerry shyly suggested her compromise: a more natural-looking pennant 
flown from the cabin, on which he could print whatever he wanted. 

With an artist’s sure hand she sketched her idea. He was impressed. 

A new inspiration seized him: the pennant would be of pure aluminum 
and donated by the Aluminum Company of America. The deadlock was 
broken at last, and even though the pennant was a sort of ”string” 
attached to the gift of oil drums and lumber, it was a sort we didn’t 
mind. 

After that we ^oked about selling advertising space on the cabin 
walls in case we ran out of money. We never expected it to get 
that bad, but I think we had begun to resign ourselves to the fact 
that we couldn’t honorably expect something for nothing. The best 
we might do was to bargain for good terms. After that meeting, too. 



were more convinced, than ever that it was best to meet all crises 


land make all decisions together* 

‘fc 

Sty •> . 

Other matters were settled in later conferences* We agreed to 
Scarry with us a Kensingtonware platter and deliver it personally 
; to the president of the chamber of commerce of New Orleans ("Greetings 
from the city of New Kensington to the city of New Orleans”)* A 
number of sympathetic merchants promised to furnish whatever we 
required in their line. One day the secretary-manager drove with us 
to the waterfront and helped us find a good place to build the raft, 
on the grounds of the same construction company that had offered to 
pay for all the oil drums. The site was on a river bluff, between 
a huge sandpile and water tank on the one side, and a monster 
derrick on the other. There was just enough room between them for 
a raft twelve feet by twenty, and the derrick would come in handy 
when we wanted to lift the raft out onto the river. Somehow I had 
visualized us simply pushing the raft into the water when we were 
ready to go, but obviously that was impossible. Milt said the raft 
would weigh about two tons. It would be safe here at night, inside 
the company^ gates. 

We spent the first week of the three that it took us to build 
the raft in doing preliminary chores. Impatient as we were, not a 
nail could be driven until we had rounded up the oil drums, washed 
and sorted the scrap lumber, and waited for Milt to polish up the 
plans and specifications. 

As it developed, we didn*t use nails at all. Milt decided screws 
and bolts were better. We used several sizes of each, and for each 




size several drilling operations were necessary—one each for the 
‘/-Shank, the threads, and the head. Every few days after we started 
‘••building Milt, who was just one jump ahead of us on the theoretical 
work, found that we needed another size of wire or turnbuokles or 
washers. Then he drove off to buy them and the rest of us sat in 
the shade of the water tank discussing possible improvements in the 
design of the raft until he returned. We couldn't work very long 
without Milt to supervise.ua* 

late in the morning the company workmen saw us arrive, dressed 
in shorts or blue jeans, unload our tools from the car by the sand- 
pile, and set to work. It must not have looked much like work to 
them, so much of it being mere talk and argument, but we conscien¬ 
tiously put in n»ne hours a day at it, seven days a week. They never 
saw us leave because we usually stayed until near sunset. 

When all the lumber was scrubbed and measured and counted, Don 
ranged the joists and tacked them in the right position, lengthwise 
on top of them, because we were building the raft upside down at 
this stage, we fastened with heavy screws both pairs of beams, which 
were notched on top to cradle the drums securely. One of my jobs 
was to take individual measurements of all the drums and to help 
notch the beams to fit. There was a half-inch space between the 
drums to allow for the wooden disks Milt was going to put in later 
an to decrease water resistance, making each row of drums in effect 
i solid pontoon. For lack of time, we had to leave out the disks, 
Hong with many other detail*, but it was just as well because the 
space made it easier later on to remove the drums when we wanted to 
} heck theta for leaks* 
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| t -The last stdp in the upside-down stage was to fasten the drums 
th loops of heavy wire to the beams* The ends of the wires were 
|eld together by turnbuckles placed so they could be tightened from 
|$ok after we were afloat, if we removed one deck plank* Milt thought 
everything like this far in advance. The rest of us did contri¬ 
bute some useful ideas, but without Milt we would have been nowhere* 
gpoasionally we became briefly aware of this fact and told him as 
ouch* 


> One day the company workmen saw some real action. It was the day 

turned the raft over to work on the other aide* I was high up 
on the sandpile with Milt’s camera taking pictures while the boys 
fastened hawsers from the derrick to the raft and guided the bare 
frame into the air and down again in a slow-motion flip-flop. Gerry 
was perched on the derrick housing opposite me with her moving- 
pietoure camera, grinding away. When it was over,, we came down and 
started putting on the sideboards and fitting the deckboards in 
place. The oaken oarposts, too, had to be cut and fitted. We 
ueasured, sawed, and bored holes for bolts, and measured again, and 
3awed and sweated. Don did most of the sawing because he was the 
strongest and didn't have to supervise. It was hard work, and more 
to it than we had expected. Soon we saw that our first estimate of 
two weeks for building the raft had been too optimistic, but we didn’t 
sxtend our deadline until it was clear we had to, and then only by 
i few days. 

The workmen often walked over to visit and offer advice or use of 
their tools* Now and again a visitor from outside wandered in to 
5coupy us in pleasant conversation made up principally of questions 




that held back the sand pile, and ate from our lunoh box. Later in 
the afternoon we ate graham crackers while we worked, to tide us 
over until supper in camp at nine or ten o’clock that night. Then, 
sitting at the picnic table Mr. Sharkey had lent us, we wrote letters, 
kept up our journals, and talked by the light of the kerosene lamp 
until time to turn in. 


After the second night, Milt and Lon had rigged another tent 
aade of ponchos some distance away for themselves, and we had 
expanded the open-air kitchen with orange crates so it would serve 
four people. We took turns getting up early to make breakfast and 
-o wash dishes afterwards. I continued buying the food and planning 
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lllg, me als; Bon too had his usual chores; Milt planned and put into 
Effect many improvements around camp; and Gerry helped wherever she 
JLld. eager to learn camp housekeeping from the ground up. When 
|| he tempo of our work increased at the construction site, we decided 
.. that one of the girls should stay behind every day to do the washing 

4nd have supper ready in the evening. 

After work one day Milt, Don and I came back to find the camp 

I deserted....no Gerry. But piirnsd with a dagger to a tree was a 
|crude document giving notice of her abduction, thoughtfully including 
instructions for finding her again. Sam was in town! 

P Hastening to the nearest public swimming pool, we met Gerry, Sam, 

■ and a friend of Sam's, all in bathing suits. We joined them in the 
pool, since we needed a bath anyhow. Afterwards we drove back for 
supper in camp and sat for hours around the picnic table, talking 

mostly about the trip* 

Sam was genuinely sorry he couldn ! t go with us, and in fact seemed 
to be dangerously on the verge of letting himself be talked into it 
again. He was certain it would be a perfect summer,for us. The 
only pitfall to beware of, he said, was publicity and the commercialism 
that comes with it. We told him that we had had some publicity 
already, but that it was due mostly to local pride and would not 

affect us greatly once we were under way. 

Sam and his friend had to leave that night. Before he left, as 
his contribution to the trip, Sam taught Gerry and me two songs for 
us to sing on the way. They were "Mister and Mississippi" and a 

folk song called "Uncle Reuben got a Coon". 

to town before work and separate to do 


It was our habit to go 
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| Chapter Four 

| a telephone call from Life magazine came for us at the Sharkeys’ 
Sone day while we were at work, about a week before we left. We were 
•■g 0 excited we couldn’t think of anything else till we were able to 
©all them back. Then we learned there would be no money involved, 
merely another interview with pictures of us, and we turned them 
down because we'd had enough of those already. But we were still 
excited. If we were really becoming.famous, as this call from Life 
seemed to indicate, no telling what might happen by the end of the 
summer. It was possible we might even become rich. 

By now the AP and UP wire services were running daily stories on 
us, and an International News Service man had offered us a small 
sum for serial articles written on the way. We considered his offer 
for a while, then declined because it would have taken too much time 
and involved too much responsibility. We did need the money, because 
our kitty was low, but we felt that if we held out long enough the 
money would come in from somewhere else of its own accord* And we 
didn’t have to wait long. 

Another long distance call came for us a day or two later, this 
time to the office of the chamber of commerce. I was in camp that 
day and heard the story only afterwards. The others had been summoned 
from the work site to the office, where Lon took the phone and Milt 
and Gerry stood by. 

Collier’8 magazine was calling from New York. They wanted 
exclusive first publication rights to our story, for which they were 
willing to give us fifteen hundred dollars. Lon, temporarily stunned 
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■BL. ^ figure quickly recovered his business head and asked for 
ifl&Q thousand, which they immediately and cheerfully agreed to— 
Causing Don to spend the rest of the summer regretting that he 
aadn*t asked double the amount. Since I was absent, no official 
^decision could be made until all of us discussed the matter that 
^evening for a decision. The three promised to call back next 

w 

t morning. 

If;" 

Milt, Don and Gerry declared the rest of the day a holiday and 
Crushed home to break the news to me. Gerry, bursting with incred¬ 
ulous ^oy as they came up from the car, warned me to get a good grip 
Ipn the ground where X sat, then told me what had happened. I didn’t 
r believe at first that we could be rich and famous without having, 
done anything yet, but as long as we were getting two thousand 
dollars, I guessed it was all right. That was five huhdrad dollars 
apiece. We talked for a long time that afternoon about our good 
fortune, full of half-suppressed excitement and unusual good-fellow¬ 
ship. A unanimous vote of approval of the offer was tacitly assumed 
--ordinarily, we reached every decision by lengthy discussion and 
a vote, each person holding the right of absolute veto—and we 
occupied ourselves with dreams of an even more lucrative future. 

What to do with all our money when we got it was a detail that would 
take care of itself. 

The contract from Collier’s arrived a few rosy days later, together 
with a oheck for 250 dollars in advance, to seal the agreement. 

Since our kitty, originally 170 dollars plus one or two . I.O.XJ. *s, 
had run out only the day before, we rcashed the check to start a 







new kitty of a hundred dollars and provide personal spending money 
all around. 

We had been so low on cash that Gerry and I, during the past 

week, had been forced to do something we had always wanted to do 

anyway, draw portraits in bars. After supper we drove into town 
with Eon along to escort us, and chose a bar neither too rowdy nor 
too highbrow, where we sat in a booth and doodled with a pencil and 
paper until one of the customers noticed us and recognized the 
subject. Then we told them that we were selling the portraits, and 

if the subject wanted it we*d go ahead. We charged fifty cents 

apiece, a dollar for striking resemblances. The bartender gave us 
free drinks and sandwiches, and the customers treated us too, but 
Don got tired of escorting us and we quit altogether when we 
figured up what we were making per hour. It wasn T t much. I wasn’t 
sorry to give up this bohemian occupation, because I had begun to 
get the feeling that those men bought protraits just so they could 
talk to Gerry and me, and I’ve always been sensitive about accepting 
charity. If you want to call it charity. Anyhow, that’s how empty 
our pockets were until the Collier ’ s check came. 

The contract seemed reasonable enough: in return for the two 

v 

thousand dollars, they were to have first publication rights to all 
drawings, charts, photographs, and journals of our raft voyage to 
KWw Orleans. There were five copies of the contract, one for each of 
us and one for the New York office. They had told us over the phone 
that we were to call New York collect whenever we had the slightest 
doubt about interpretation of the contract or the verbal agreement, 
and at any rate we should call once every week or so. 

No one else, not even our friends the local reporters, was to be 




p 
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allowed to ride the raft or to pose us for pictures, especially not 
for a story-telling sequence. Collier’s would furnish all the 
camera and art supplies Milt and Gerry needed. They sent a man to 
show Milt how to use color film in the camera they were lending 
him, and how to get the kind of pictures Collier’s wanted (I over¬ 
heard him stressing the value of "human interest" and sequence shots 
and saying that female legs always livened up a picture). The man 
advised Milt to go into a freehanded mass production immediately 
and to send each role of exposed film directly to New York. Milt 
was happy to be our official photographer because he liked to take 
pictures anyhow and had been doing so all along. For practise, 
while the man was there, Milt got several pictures of Gerry and me 
in shorts carrying a young log, one of our future oars, on our 
shoulders. 

The boys had gone up on a mountain that morning and chopped 
down four of these twenty-foot saplings that were to be the oars. 

The saplings were heavy and clumsy, but they answered our purpose. 

We had asked the Aluminum Company of America for some long aluminum 
oars but they didn’t have any in stock. 

While all these negotiations were going on, our work schedule 
suffered somewhat. We tried to make up for lost time as soon as 
they were settled. Our contract was so exclusive that we expected 
to have more time to ourselves and fewer interruptions. However, 
reporters continued to interview us at work, and we did take half a 
day off for a newsreel interview in Pittsburgh which we later made 
an effort to see and missed. 





w© had been building now for nearly three weeks. The raft’s 
ubstructure was complete, the "pontoons” streamlined at both ends 
hollow cones of sheet metal, and the deck nearly coirered; the 
of the cabin was going up. Already we had postponed our date 
I of departure several times and the chamber of commerce president 
jpggis getting impatient. He was going out of town soon and wanted 
,rfco be present at the leave taking ceremony he had planned for Thursday 
fenpon, four days hence {this ceremony was another of the harmless 
lustrings” we had agreed to without debate). The local reporters 
|jrere begging us not to go back on our word again. Twice they had 
published interviews from us saying we were just about to leave, and 
this kept up, they said, nobody would believe their articles any 
I more. With all this pressure on us, added to our own impatience, 
we felt that we had definitely been hanging around too long. 

We began to work until late at night under the glare of a search¬ 
light borrowed from the construction company and mounted high on the 
derrick. Townspeople, including our regular visitors and many 
people we had never seen before, started coming in droves, bringing 
'their children after supper and standing to watch as at a circus. 

At first we tried to follow our usual custom of introducing ourselves 
to everybody personally, but there were so many of them and we had 
so much to do that soon we had to give it up. They began to arrive 
in small boats from the river, struggling up the steep bank and 
finding good vantage points on the sand pile above us in the dark- 
;:.nesa, or next to the breast-high raft substructure so they could ask 
$s questions while we worked. Sammy, still with his list to port 
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% in good spirits, scrambled around from one visitor to another, 
lighted to find so many people to play with. Occasionally he 
seed his mark and went over the bank; and had to be rescued by 
g of the children. 

| i&te on Monday afternoon the derrick set the unfinished raft in 
e water to test its bouyancy. The occasion attracted two men with 
©vie cameras, one belonging I think to Paths Hews and the other 
ivately owned. The cameras ground and speed graphics recorded 
I'ery arc of the uncertain arc the Lethargia traced through the air, 
d spectators cheered as it came to rest with a confident margin 
bouyancy in the oily water. We took off our shoes and waded out 
'see how it felt to stand on our own floating creation. It was 
gtty tippy, but good and solid. Milt, after measuring the water 


he, was pleased that his calculations were proved correct, and the 
bSt of us gained respect for his engineering ability. The derrick 
fted the raft back on land and we set to work again. Some of 
b crowd went home, but more came after supper. 
f Now and then a visitor offered to help. We usually gave one of 
em some sawing to do if they seemed strong and fresh. I always 
...led to get someone to measure boards for me because no matter how 
rd I tried to be accurate, mine were usually too short or too 
row. Since we were running our of boards now, we had to use 
|em anyway, short or not, with the result that the upper half of 
cabin, as it took shape, acquired a rickety, pulled-together 
fc* None of the crowd commented on it, probably out of politeness 
because most of them saw it only after dark when the visibility 




The crowd got bigger every evening. On Tuesday, two days before 
Hpae deadline, and again my day to stay in camp, the others worked 

IpU midnight. Gerry reported, when they came back to camp, that 

.. 

|the company watchman had had to call up his boss for permission 

E 

i$o stop making his regular rounds, in order to direct local tourist 
traffic through the grounds. 

r- Wq g ot U P early the next morning, mentally prepared for a long last 
seige of construction. Even if we did nothing that could be put 
off till after we were afloat, and even though we had given up the 
luxury of long disputes, we knew we would have to work all night to 
be ready by noon the next.day. There were no walls or roof on the 
cabin, no bunks, and nothing but loose boards on the deck, with a.' 
sizeable gap to show where we had run out of lumber. The oars and 
oarposts were still only trimmed saplings and oaken planks. 

But we knew that we were leaving by noon Thursday, ready or not, 
and though Milt might have preferred to wait till we were ready, I 
think the rest of us were glad. Not only were we eager to begin our 
summer, but we wanted to get away from the tense atmosphere and 
network of obligations about us there. None of the obligations 
vere objectionable in themselves, but there were too many of them. 

lThis is 3ust what we needed,” we said, ”a deadline to make us finish 
this thing.” 

Before he checked out on Wednesday, the friendly derrick operator 
iwung the raft onto the water for the second and final time so we 
>ould load it that night. It was good to see the raft in its own 
’lement where it could take care of itself. 

Milt said we T d have to find a place for the raf^b more accessible 




|W oar » so we as ^e^ one of several pleasure boats nearby if they’d 
pow us to a landing several hundred yards upstream. There, at the 
|foot of a large sloping vacant lot, and outside the grounds of the 

construction company, we continued working. We gave up washing_ 

but not eating, the situation wasn’t that desperate—and stayed on 
the job all night, except for a short nap near daybreak, Sammy 
took forty winks in whatever refuge he could find, and lived for a 
longer time on graham crackers than he ever had before. 

Our visitors had ...followed us to the vacant lot. We had no time 
to count or even be aware of them now, except momentarily when the 
little boys among them disturbed us by throwing stones on the deck 
for amusement. I wondered if the visitors were waiting to see us 
aagically transform the bare skeleton we stood on into a comfortably 
mtfitted raft overnight, and how many would go home now if they 
:new it would look about the same in the morning. All we were 
loping to do was to make it function. 

When darkness fell we missed the company searchlight. Each of 
S had a special job on a different part of the deck. We fumbled 
round by the light of the kerosene lamp, cursing in undertones so 
3 not t0 offend the crowd on shore a few feet away, and searching 
rantloally for tools laid down in the darkness (and sometimes in 
he river). Within a few hours I finished laying the rest of the 

sek, and Don and (Jerry had four of our eight oarposts nearly ready 
use. 

As midnight came and went, we became less concerned about oar- 
»sts and devoted more thought to how the bunks should be built. 
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l^e had tacks, canvas, and a framework to stretch it over, but the 
ipanvas didn’t look very strong. Gerry and I decided to use it in 
pthree different ways and later on to convert all bunks to the best 
!system. We planned to do a lot of finishing and changing around 

j&v'. . 

1 after we were on our way. One of our bywords was, ’’This is just 

Sg- 

| temporary.” 

Gerry’s and my bunks had a supporting web of clothesline, a 
feature suggested by a helpful lady on shore who drove home in the 
|middle of the night for the necessary clothesline. A tipsy sailor 
land his pal on leave came by about two in the morning, when things 
|were going full swing, to help us tack canvas over the rope. For 
I the boys’ bunks, at their own suggestion and with the aid of one 
|of our regular visitors, we stretched plain canvas across the boards 
and tacked it elosely on the outside. 

Meanwhile, under Milt’s direction, the reporter who had been 
covering our story for the local paper was screwing short boards 
onto the tips of the saplings for oar blades. He said he wanted 
to make sure we got off this time, even if it meant staying up all 
night to help us get ready. The secretary-manager’s husband (not 
connected with the chamber of commerce except through marriage) 
lent us a bright gasoline lamp which helped a great deal. Despite 
the darkness and the large number of people on that crowded deck, 
and despite the shortage of tools (we had returned to their lenders 
all but the few tools that were our own), I think we accomplished 
more with the help we had that night than we had during the previous 
two days. 

|v 

!»':V 
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f|. About three o’clock in the morning, when even our faithful 
^regular visitors were drifting homewards, it, rained briefly; we 

I threw old rugs over the framework of the roof and moved activities 

?■ 

Iindoors. Gerry and Don caught two hours’ sleep before dawn while 
<Milt and I made two trips back to camp to fetch our tents and equip¬ 
ment. When we got back we woke them up and I took a two-hour nap 
t>ut Milt didn’t rest at all. 

All night there had been two silent shadows sitting on the bank, 
never moving, never speaking. They could have been only waterfront 
bums, like the besotted wretch under the willow tree who had been 
there when we brought the raft up ±h the evening before, and whom I 
had pitied for being oblivious to the momentous event taking place 
only twenty or thirty feet in front of him; but I preferred to 
think of them as shades from the underworld, possibly the spirits 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi on an earth-visit, come to look us 
over. 

They were gone when I woke from my nap on the morning of the 
Great Day, and in their place was a gathering crowd. Since the cabin 
had no walls yet, the crowd could easily see our every movement, 
and it was showing no reticence at all in taking advantage of the good 
visibility; not one of them had the delicacy to look the other way 
when I dipped my legs in the river as part of my morning wash-up, 
even though it was obvious that X was modestly trying to hide behind 
a two^by-four stud and a couple of rucksacks. Since privacy was a 
problem for all of us, we held a whispered conference and decided to 
go in pairs to the washroom of a bar several blocks away to make 
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ourselves presentable for the ceremony that was to take place 
?shortly. 

On our return, we remembered that the raft would have to have its 
name painted on the side before it was phristdned, if we were to 
do this thing in proper style. So Gerry climbed into Milt's kayak 
with her blaek wateroolor, the only paint available, and hastily 
printed "Lethargia” on a sideboard just above the waterline# I held 

the kayak against the raft for her so she wouldn't float away 
prematurely. 

The name was on the side opposite shore, unfortunately not visible 
to the crowd, but she couldn't have worked safely on the shore side 
because last night's waterfront urchins were back again throwing 
focks. They weren't throwing them at us, we realized, just at the 
?aft to see if they could hit it, but their aim wasn't very good. 

/e couldn't stop them and neither could anyone on shore. The 

ipasmodio hail of rocks continued all morning, adding a final touch 
'f unreality to the situation. 

These urchins sneaked aboard frequently to pet Sammy and wave 
o their friends on shore, much to our annoyance. There was enough 
nderfoot as it was. Finally we posted someone on board to shoo them 

ff ’ and Went up on the bank t0 3 ay goodbye. Everything was ..abosUsd, 
i the deck mone or less cleared for action. 

^Everybody we knew in town was there, and^iaiV people we 
1 n 't know. We circulated among the cars and people, thawing 



them, promising to write, posing: ferr.pictures, answering questions, 
and learning piecemeal from the president and others what our part 
in the ceremony was to be* As twelve o’clock drew near, we gathered 
at the raft with the reporters and dignitaries, some of whom took 
off their shoes and socks to get through the mud to our gangplank. 
The moment came. 

Following the directions of the president and several reporters, 

I kneeled on deck and broke a bottle of pure New Kensington water 
on the edge by an oarpost {anything stronger than water, we had 
been told, would arouse prejudice in the public’s mind); Milt and 
Don then spent ten minutes raising our all-aluminum pennant for the 
benefit of photographers and another ten minutes actually putting 
it into place next to the cabin; Gerry and X meanwhile extemporized 
speeches of thanks for the first-aid kit, the picnic thermos, the 
gift platter, and the basket of canned meats presented us; official 
handshakes were exchanged between us aM all merchants involved. 

We did whatever we were told, and if two or three people asked us 
to do something at the same time, we let them fight it out. I don’t 
think anybody, Milt and the president included, knew what was 
happening next, although it came off pretty smoothly. 

A small pleasure boat arrived to tow us up to the bridge, our 
official starting point. For the last time we cleared the deck of 
small boys, drew in the gangplank, and—it started to rain again, 
hard. We threw the anchor out again—what if this was the climax 
of the ceremony? Our equipment was getting wet—and Milt and Don 
climbed up on the frame of the roof with a roll of tarpaper while 
a thousand people stood in the rain and saw what was left of their 
lunch hour roll by. 





When the shower was over a few minutes later, the boys put their 
tools away to give a line to the waiting couple in the small 
towing boat. Up anchor, and we trailed after them against the slow 
current, passing between the bridge piers and a short way above 
the bridge for good measure. When the line was released, we broke 
into an excited debate over whether or not we were drifting onto 
one of the piers. There was a general rush to find two finished 
oars, then to find completed oarposts to put them in, although 
midway in the scuffle we realized there was a wide margin on both 
sides. By the time we had manned the oars, the pier was well past, 
but we continued to row for practise as well as for appearance*s 
sake. No one on shore seemed to notice our obvious lack of skill, 
and we were too busy trying to clear the deck of gift parcels and 
navigate at the same time to feel self-conscious. As we drifted 
past the landing, the crowd waved and cheered. We waved back harder 
suddenly when we spotted the Sharkey family, our loyal and generous 
hosts, standing in a group on top of the ridge. 

Further down, opposite the construction company, we waved good¬ 
bye to the derrick operator and his friends. The Sharkeys were there ' 
too, having probably walked and arrived at the same time as our 
slowly-moving raft. One thing at least so far had come out as we 
anticipated it: the raft was living up to its name. 



Chapter Five 


With a breeze to our back and the gentle green current under¬ 
foot, we rode our floating shanty out of sight of the white-collar 
hordes, out of range of the dead-end kids, away from the merchants, 
the friends and patrons and reporters and watchers and visitors* 

We had met the deadline and now it was over* With a kind of tired 
exhaltation we abandoned the old feeling of haste, of pressing 
obligations, and waited for the positive sense of leisure, freedom 
and calm adventure of ordered travel that we had looked forward to 
for so long to settle on us. It would come gradually, we knew, 
like spring, and we kept half an eye open for the first signs. 

Little waves plapped against the hollow drums, and the sun was 
bright on Milt 1 s best white sailor pants as he directed our occas¬ 
ional struggles with the long oars to keep us in the main stream. 
Between spells of rowing, we slid the oars onto one of the side 
decks, where they reached exactly from stem to stern. On the other 
side of the cabin, on top of a pile of scrap lumber, lay the kayak, 
upside down. We passed back and forth through the cabin*s passage¬ 
way, stepping over boxes and bags and Sammy, putting away things 
here and there, and standing to watch the river from the deck. 

Three or four small cabin boats shared this part of the river 
with us, all some distance away. One of them, covered with huge 
signs saying "PRESS”, came towarefc us from the direction of town. 

As it drew closer, we saw that it carried most of the staff of the 
New Kensington paper, and we waved and shouted our greetings to 




them. A young editor on the staff was crouched on the how holding 
out a complimentary copy of the afternoon edition for us, and on 
the boat’s roof the reporter who had stayed up most of the night 
helping us make the oars was ready with his press camera to catch 
us aobepting and reading the paper. The front page was strewn 
with pictures of the raft and raffeteers, a very prompt record of 
our departure. 

The press boat had reversed to a stop and was drifting with us. 
"Hold it a moment—lower the paper a bit so we can get it in.••. 
got it. Would you like a cold beer?" Several cans were tossed 
onto our board deck, regarded suspiciously by Sammy and taken up 
reverently by Don. A rope followed in the path of the cans upon 
suggestion of a short tow down to Acmetonia Dam, and tautened 
between oarpost and iron cleat. Twin sets of prow waves rose to a 
graceful height from our pontoons, though we weren’t moving very 
fast or very gracefully ourselves as we sidled after the boat. 

Milt signalled ahead to reduce speed, readjusted the slackened 
towline, and approved a more moderate pace, fudging our speed by 
the height of our prow waves. If two or more of us remained on 
the stern deck, the Lethargia seemed to take to this towing busi¬ 
ness more naturally. We arranged ourselves on deck to balance the 
weight properly and took up our tools again for jobs interrupted 
by the ceremony. 

Milt shed his tee shirt and bent his lean back over the anchor 
line to prepare it for eventual use. Don helped him, exchanging 
occasional shouted jokes and sallies with the holiday crowd on 
the press boat. Gerry’s cropped red hair and plump legs were now 





fEand then risible in the cabin from ahead, as she cleared a place on 
| her bunt to lie down. I pattered around in bare feet, searching 
J; f 01 » hammer and nails and demanding the whereabouts of the saw and 
thin planting I’d seen around yesterday. I had just realized that 
there was one essential construction job that we could no longer 
afford to put off. We had no n head n aboard ship. 

In a corner of the cabin, a room about two feet by two feet 
left for this purpose, I started sawing out a hole in the floor. 
There were no designs for this part of the raft, so I made them 
up as I went. For once, no one offered me any suggestions about 
how to proceed. Shyness had thrown our democracy temporarily out 
of action. 

My labors were interrupted by our arrival at Aometonia Pam when 
I heard the motor ahead slowing to an idle and looked out to see 
that we were drifting with the boat between two long concrete walls 
up to the lock. We manned what we presumed were stations on deck, 
pulled the towline aboard, and gave a noisy goodbye to the beer 
party on the press boat. The amused loekmen in orange life preser¬ 
vers standing above us on the wall next to shore gave us directions. 

"Throw us a line," they said, "and we’ll pull you through.... 

No, you won’t have to do a thing, there won’t be any turbulence to 
speak of. You're going down, see, and the water just drains out 
of the lock like bathwater out of a tub." 

The lockman pulled us at a slow walk by a single line from a 
forward oarpost, past the huge iron gates that lumbered toward each 
other promptly when we were by them. These gates, the wall, the 
leisurely walk down the length of the lock, were to become part of 






a pattern made familiar to us by nearly fifty repetitions varying 
only in detail from one time to the next. Bat now we were like 
country ohildren in the city for a day's excursion. We gaped on 
tiptoe at the long low waterfall running off to the right from the 
l0 ek chamber, where three years ago the disastrous wreck, of which 
Don and I had heard so often, had taken place. Now it was just a 
long low waterfall, but still we were glad of the concrete masonry 
standing between it and us, like the bars enclosing an apparently 

docile lion at the zoo. 

On the hillside behind the lockmen on the wall was the govern¬ 
ment's red brick lockhouse, at the top of a long flight of eoncrete 
steps that bisected the great green lawn. Everything was neat, 
clipped, painted, on this side of the lock. It gave an impression 
of permanent order and control that contrasted strikingly with the 
sensation of preoariousness one got on viewing again the leashed 
and dormant power of the river across the looks. 

We first notioed that the water level in the chamber was falling 
when the forward line grew taut and the man in the orange life 
preserver asked Don to pay out another length of line. The walla 
rose around us until the outer-world was obscured, all but the red 
lockhouse and trees on the hill and the little concrete sheds on 
the walls near us. As we descended, the raft grated against the 
dripping wall and we pushed it away at intervals. There was an 
iron ladder set into the concrete, the lower rungs dripping with 
slime. Milt climbed up to take some pictures of us from above, 
but the lockmen told him there was a government rule against 






photographs on the premises, so he came hack down without any 
ar gurae nt • 

Then, before we knew it was oyer, the iron gates ahead were 
creaking open to a river now level with us, and we were being walked 
by the rope past the gate and along the wall, led gradually into a 
new current reforming from the long confused swirlings below the 
dam* The lines were oast aboard, someone found the dotted channel 
line on the charts, and we rowed toward the swiftest current, which 
was not very swift at that, only two or three miles an hour, but 
nearly as swift as one wants water to go. Milt ignored navigation 
for a moment to take a picture of the cloud-shadowed dam from this 
side, and we all crowded around to give advice. 

I returned to my project, concentrating on building walls around 
the cubicle* After a while I noticed dimly that we were being towed 
again by a private boat. Don and Gerry were doing well as ambas¬ 
sadors, so there was no need for me to stop or to give more than a 
word of greeting. To the frame I tacked tarpaper, thin boards, 
and blankets. • Still great gaps were left. The wind blew, and the 
tarpaper ripped; I hammered one board fast, and the one next to it 
fell down or split in two. Damn it all! The sound of the towing 
motor receded into the distance and we ceased to move through the 
water, though the land drifted by steadily. After a time, we were 
being towed again, and passed through another look without casting 
off and went on, still being towed. 

Milt was acting strangely out of character. He was still work¬ 
ing, as we all were, but he was silly-tired, relaxed with fatigue, 
actually reacting fully if sometimes inappropriately to everything 
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Igald to him* If I said, "Throw me the hammer, Milt,” he might 
toss it at me from the other end of the deck, with a sure, light 
hand* he laughed and made puns* He had gone swimming while we were 
drifting, and though he must have been the tiredeat person aboard, 
he was also the cleanest and happiest* 

It was several hours past noon, and still we'd had no formal 
meal that day. There was time for that, and sleep too—we counted 
the hours until we could stretch out on our new bunks and relax— 


when it was no longer light enough to travel. 

The raft was on its own again and the last boat to tow us was 
idling nearby, when I heard Don say quietly, "We've lost the anchor." 
I oame around the cabin to see him holding a dangling piece of rope 
that was tied by the other end to an oarpost. Nobody seemed to 
know what to do about it. The anchor was really on the bottom, 
caught in some debris, old cables or something, and we were drifting 
toward Dam # 1, the last dam on the Allegheny, now visible but not 
dangerously close. A bridge lay between us and the dam, and on 
the right bank there were a few houses at the water's edge, too far 
away to row ^gainst the current. Milt and Don were shouting to 
the men on the boat, explaining what had happened. There was no 
use continuing without an anchor, so the men on the boat towed us 
to the houses across the river, among which was a boat club, to 
spend the night. I put my tools away. All that rush for nothing! 

The Aspinwall Boat Club—not a yacht club, the nomenclature 
apparently depending on the relative wealth, not the kind, of 
membership—was a group of middle-aged wooden houses and sheds on 
the water, surrounded each by board walks. If they had been on 
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1 a laIce, they would have been on piles, but on the river every- 
H thing but boats is supported on oil drums or old barges, and tied 
I to the shore with cables so it oan rise and fall freely with the 

I seasonal level of the river. We ohose a place for the raft in an 

I:'.- *■' 

I inconspicuous alcove surrounded by board walks and sheds, and 
y waved to the boat as it left. 

The proprietors of the boat club, a married couple living in 
the main building, bade us welcome and showed us where the tele¬ 
phone and washrooms were. There was no fee, Just as at the dam. 

We returned to the raft,where Gerry and I fell into our bunks 
fully clothed, without pausing to do more than push aside the 
blankets, clothes and bags on them to make room to stretch out 
in. A few minutes later we were sound asleep in the late after¬ 
noon sun. Bon followed our example while Milt was still running 
around with a hammer and nails, rolls of tarpaper, blankets and 
ponchos. Milt wasn’t trusting the rain, onlookers, and stone¬ 
throwing boys to remain in New Kensington where we had left them 
at noon. An hour or two later we had a good roof and most of 
three walls, enough to keep us dry if it rained during the night and 
to give us a minimum of privacy while we slept. Our corner of the 
club dock was then deserted except for us, but he knew that two 
boys and two girls, even fully clothed ones, were not going to 
sleep long in plain view of passers-by without drawing a crowd. 

He was realistic. He didn’t say, as I would have, "Nobody under¬ 
stands us w ; he said, or thought, "We will sleep better if nobody 
oan see anything to misunderstand or stare at.” I didn’t hear him 
go to bed, but it must have been some time before dark. 
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At what seemed a terribly early part of the morning, we were 
partially roused out of a deep slumber by shouts just outside the 
oabin wall. A man on the board walk was hollering to someone on 
shore—"Where’s the front door of this thing?*•• .Where are they?" 

I opened my eyes and saw no longer open sky, but a roof above 
me, noticed Milt in the other tip bunk enjoying his first sound 
sleep in dyys, and rousing further, pulled back the poncho wall to 
locate the source of the noise. Gerry and Don were looking around 
dopily; Milt stirred in his sleep. The man on the board walk, on 
seeing my head, made no apology for waking us, but asked in a loud 
voice if he could come aboard and ask us a few questions, because 
he had a deadline to meet on this story. We pleaded grumpily for 
him to come back later, because we were very tired. He hesitated 
as if debating the validity of our excuse, and finally went away. 

On the other shore, a towboat must have passed; the leisurely 
advancing waves from its wake rocked us gently with soft jolts 
against the tire bumpers and murmured along the shore further and 
further downstream, leaving us to fall asleep on the faint motion 

of the water. 

Two hours later we were jolted awake by a sudden dipping of one 
end of the raft, somebody stepping onto it from the dock. The man 
greeted us cheerily from the open end of the cabin, and we came out 
one by one, smoothing the clothes we had slept in and squinting in 
the sun. I could see Milt say' "Oh-oh n to himself when he saw that 
the man carried a camera, and thinking of our agreement with 
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I filler not to let anyone take $ny good pictures of us. Sure 

jaougH, as soon as the man pointed it at him, he turned his back 
and pretended to be doing something else, and merely answered No 
,,hen the man asked him if he could have a picture. Gerry called 
Milt into the cabin and I could hear her whispering sternly to him, 
afraid he was endangering us by being sullen to our company from 
I the press, telling him that if we explained the setup to this man, 
he would surely understand and then we wouldn't make any enemies 
who might write vicious stories about us—Sex on a Haft, Romanoe 
on the River, anything to get back at us for not letting them take 
our picture. "So be nice to him," she said. "You can say No and 
still be polite. Will you do that?" Milt didn't say anything. 


They came out. 

Don had been covering up the sound of their conversation with 
a man-to-man explanation of our "deal with Collier^ 1 '. The photo¬ 
grapher apparently hadn't meant to create so much confusion with 
what was to him a routine request. He decided to let it go till 
later. We said we'd meet him in the club office in the main 

building as soon as we had washed and eaten. 

There was a basin in each washhouse, with clean water and soap. 
Opportunity beckoned to do our personal laundry, and we did it, 
despite the faot that it kept breakfast waiting in the dining room 
and made the two newsmen on the porch swing--a second had now 
appeared—more impatient than they were already. One by one we 
drifted in to breakfast with our hosts, who had laid out platters 
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of eggs and baeon and fried potatoes, and oup after eup of good 
strong coffee. A telephone oall came from a lady who wanted to 
know if we could use a 150-pound anchor ("No thanks," we told her. 
"It would sink us.") and another from the New Kensington paper, 
Just checking up on us. It was about noon when we came out on the 
porch where Sammy, tied to a bench leg and well provided with 
meat bones, was entertaining the reporters. 

The young men, quite properly dressed in business suits and 
lacking the traditional college look of reporters in movies, were 
from two competing Pittsburgh papers and both wanted to know about 
the same things. They seemed most interested in two points, the 
anchor and when we were leaving the Aspinwall Boat Club. Milt 
described the anchor and told how we had lost it by accidentally 
tying onto the towing boat while the anchor was still down. He 
spoke in the precise, factual manner which was normal for him now 
that he was rested. 

We had a vaguely unpleasant feeling when they insisted on an 
estimate of the day and hour we would start off again. We hadn't 
given it a thought and didn't want to now. Our last deadline, the 
departure ceremony, was only twenty-four hours behind us. We knew 
that any estimate we gave would be printed as a prediction or even 
a promise which everyone would try to hold us to. But we did give 
them an estimate—that afternoon, we said—because they wanted one 
so badly. 

The blond reporter from the Press , looked at his watch and 
remembered his deadline. If the kids had to go into town for the 
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||£nebor, why didn't they ride with him? As soon as his photographer 
, g ot a pioture to go with the story, he'd take us if we were ready. 

-All right, we cautioned, hut we couldn't pose for him, remember. 

- We filed along the flexible docks from the porch to the raft and 
stood in a row on the end facing the river. {"Don't smile," said 
Don in an undertone, setting the example meanwhile. "They can't 
make anything of a row of deadpans.") 

"That's fine," said the photographer. "But could you all look 
out there across the river where I'm pointing, so I can get your 
faces in the sun?" We complied. Once, then—hold it again—twice 
the shutter clicked* We hastened to different parts of the raft, 
and the edge of the deck rose out of the water again. 

We carried Sammy with us up the hill to the reporter's oar 
parked on the dirt road, and with all business concluded and the 
tension relaxed, we conversed easily with the friendly reporter 
all the way into Pittsburgh. The tall buildings on the Point 
were visible as soon as we turned onto the highway, the same route 


we had followed from Ann Arbor into New Kensington. The reporter 
remained friendly, somewhat to my surprise, during the next four 
hours while he acted as chauffeur, nursemaid to the pup, and 
sightseeing guide, since part of that time he was AW01 from work. 
Whether it was out of genuine goodwill or an inability to get him- 
»£lf out of an imaginary commitment, we didn't stop to wonder, 
although we did repay him with frequent apologies. 

While waiting in a drugstore for the boys to return from some 
miscellaneous errands, Gerry became seized with a burning desire to 


I 

I 


I 


f 
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call home collect* X followed suit in the neighboring booth, and 
the boys, when they returned, did the same. Customers stared 
frankly at us, at Stilt 1 a rucksack, Don’s beard, Geryy's short 
hair (she had cut off the part that was turning black and there 
wasn't much left) and my uncombed hair. Our answer to stares was 
to go over and chat with the person, which made us feel they were 
leas hostile and made them feel we were less odd# All the while the 
patient reporter sat in his car outside and wondered whether this 
worried*-looking pup was going to ruin his upholstery now or later# 

When our homesickness had been thus relieved for the time being, 
we re-sorted ourselves into the car and drove till we found a marine 

\ 

supple store that carried anchors, where Milt bargained for a 
shopworn Danforth-type anchor with a broken tip, half price, and 
several hundred feet of strong line. We were there long enough for 
UP to locate us by phone for an. interview. God knows how they 
found us. X pictured a tough, cigar-smoking editor riveting his 
gaze upon the novice reporter aoross his desk and saying, "Go out 
and get them—or you're fired! "—whereupon the novice enlists the 
aid of the police department and several spiritual mediums, and goes 
out and gets them. In reality, the trick was most likely accom- 

i 

i 

plished by five minutes' intelligent use of a telephone directory* 

On our way back through town we bought a paper to see the article 
on our morning's interview. Above a picture of us looking glumly 
across the river was the headline "Drop Anchor — Permanently!" 

We didn't know whether to be angry at the trick played on us, or 
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to laugh.* Our faith in the goodwill of photographers suffered a 
bit then. 

The reporter taxied us home, although we offered to hitchhike. 

He probably reasoned that since he had already spent three and a 
half hours on us, he might as well do £ good 4ob of it. 

Telephone calls came all evening every hour or so, from news¬ 
papers and wire services rather put out that we hadn’t started again 
that day as we said we would, or stopped in a place more accessible 
by phone. One wire service wanted to contract with us for a series 
of instalments from the journal as we went along. We huddled 
around the phone and bargained for terms, but were unable to say 

yes or no because we didn’t know whether Collier’s would approve. 

* * * * 

Sammy was tied to one of the doorway studs to keep him from 
blundering into the water or walking in the food X was preparing for 
supper on the opposite end of the deck. I squatted Hindu-like 
before the two hissing burners on which a pan of water and a frying 
pan of merchant-donated chili slowly heated, pumping the air 
pressure handle in and out till it felt tight and the flarae turned 
from yellow to blue. Before it needed another pumping I had time to 
start a salad, substituting canned peas for lettuce. When the chili 
was hot I set it aside with the salad and warned all within earshot 
not to trip over them and set up a table with an old drawing board 
on a box. There weren’t enough dishes to go around, except for 
-glasses, forks and spoons, so I put out what tinware there was, 
trying not to slight the same person twice. This wouldn’t be the 






first time we had drunk hot tea from a glass or used the frying 
^pan for a plate. Two people would have to sit on the deck. We 
had meant to use nail kegs for chairs * but we hadn 1 1 found any 
yet. I called, "Come and get it before X throw it in the river!" 
with apologetic pride, knowing Don would rather eat in a restaurant, 
but at least he wouldn’t say anything, and after all this was our 
first home-cooked meal on the raft. It wasn’t much, but it was all 
ours. 

The deck tilted down as they came to the galley end, and water 
slushed over the boards nearly up to the stove, "look out, John!" 
called Gerry, edging back up the passageway. "You’re so heavy, 
you’ll drown us some day doing that. Sit next to the galley." 

"His name’s Don," I said automatically. Gerry couldn’t remember 
either of the boys’ names on short notice. It was part of what 
she called word trouble, which had developed while we were in New 
Kensington. Don drew up a box by the galley and surveyed the 
table. "This looks almost good enough to eat. Is there any bug 
Juice?" 

"You’ve got tea. You want bug Juice as well?" At his nod I 
poured water from a gallon Jug under Don’s bunk onto the sugar and 
flavoring in the Jar and went to the edge to shake it up over the 
water. The sweet liquid dribbled out under the cap. I dipped the 
Jar into the river to wash it off and brought it back to the table- 
board. Gerry had served up my plate meanwhile. We ate. 
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****** 

We spent our first evening aboard the raft at the boat club, 
relaxing each in his own fashion* The telephone calls had stopped 
coming in for us and we planned to leave in the morning before they 
began again* We were alone. 

An electric handlight, borrowed for the night, hung from a 
projecting ridgepole and showed the cabin draped inside and out 
with our recently laundered T-shirts and underclothes. The deck 
below, where we had taken supper, was strewn with scrap lumber and 
boxes of tools* Milt was working on shelves for the "galley", which 
was only a tall flimsy box at the foot of the girls 1 bunks* His own 
bunk was littered with food packages, tools and rope; Sammy was 
curled asleep half-under the open chart folio at one end. 

Now and then, as he worked, Milt asked or answered one of us a 
question about the day f s events, but said nothing about his present 
project* The shelves took shape and became fixed in place as if 
animated by their own will power* They were well-braced, correctly 
sawed, and drilled with holes for each screw* At intervals I left 
my flashlight and journal on my top bunk and inspected his progress 
to see that he was putting my suggestions into effect* Finally the 
shelves were finished; Milt put his tools away, sorting and labelling 
them as he went, a tedious chore even to watch* 

Gerry 1 s bunk was filled with water colors and paper, a small 
easel, clothes and blankets. She sat on the edge of her bunk, tense 
with the effort of coaxing a tone out of the recorder she had bought 
in Pittsburgh that afternoon. Don had bought an instrument too, a 
bright green ukelele. He lay on his neat, bare bunk exploring the 
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uke’s off-tune strings and singing "When You Wore a Tulip", paying 
as little attention to Gerry’s musical efforts as she was to his* 
With Milt’s harmonica and ray guitar, I thought, we might have an 
orchestra in time, though there was no present indication that 
anybody wanted to do anything together like that. 

X closed my notebook and swung down to look at the charts on 
Milt’s bunk. Gerry started backwards with an exclamation when my 
legs dangled briefly before her face, and lay her recorder aside. 

I sat down by her and we examined the charts of tomorrow’s journey 
together. Pittsburgh was very close, almost visible from here. At 
the "Point” in town, the Monongahela River came in from the left, 
and at the junction of the two began the Ohio. Hearing us mention 
the name, Don broke into "Beautiful Ohio" ana sang as far as he 
knew the words. "You know," he said, "we ought to be able to pick 
up a good tow around there somewhere. Must be plenty of traffic 
going past that Point." 

Just then a voice on the dock, though we hadn’t heard anyone 
approach, said familiarly, "May I come in?" 

"Merle, old boyl We were just thinking of you5" Don let himself 
down to the deck and walked out under the light where the visitor 
stood. Merle, whom we had known in New Kensington, was a thin 
bachelor of about 55, dressed tonight in the casual, expensive 
clothes that he always wore but never seemed to justify, since he 
was neither casual himself nor elegant. We had come to know him 
about as well as anybody in town did, which didn’t have to be very 
well, because he was something of a local mystery. 
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He spent a great deal of time on around-the-world cruises and 
apparently never worked to pay for them. If he had an inheritance, 
he had kept it a secret, because not even his old schoolmates and 
friends knew how he made a living. We had asked him ourselves 
about this, but he had skillfully put us off each time. Perhaps 
all he wanted was to be considered as a person in himself, not to 
be tagged with the name of an occupation he couldn’t identify with. 
But it didn't work that way. The mystery grew in importance, like 
a forbidden subject, until it beoame an indefinable barrier between 
him and us. If he had chosen to tell us a plausible lie, we could 

have trusted him. 

Other people felt the same way about us, we knew. This trip of 
|urs was the occasion for a national guessing game. No motive we 
jjave was satisfactory because obviously no one in their right mind 
laid float down a river in mixed company on a raft for any ordinary 
pason like taking a summer vacation. It had to be something 
fearre. If we had told reporters at the start that we were trying 
^popularize group marriage, or smuggling moonshine, or doing a 
Hiicity stunt for a new billion-dollar corporation, only one 
^Sanation would have been necessary. We would have been placed 
a well-known category with our motives precisely labelled, and 
Babllo's mind would have been set at its normal ease again, 
gjeaa surprised to see Merle here, because our last conversation 
length with him had not been very pleasant. Now he seemed to 
||rgotten the incident, which ostensibly concerned a misunder- 
|| about his autographing the raft, but which went further 
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back to our original sponsor-protege relationship. 

Merle had visited our camp regularly while we were away at work, 
leaving there each time one oarload of miscellaneous gifts, things 
oulled probably from his own or a friend 1 s attic. We had often 
speculated Whether he had a secret unexpressible affection for us, 
or liked the novelty of the game, or for some unknown reason wanted 
to establish in our minds an automatic association of gifts with 
himself. If it was the latter motive, he succeeded. Every time we 
rode back from the construction company (where sometimes he visited 
us but never mentioned his gifts) we wondered what we would find* 

First it was maps, travel folders, and twine; then a few old 
chairs, which he delivered to our work site while we were away. We 
used the chairs for ladders and sat on them to eat graham crackers 
and ice cream. Then rope, a dishpan, and an incomplete set of cracked 
kchina; and a large trunk, securely locked, so heavy he must have 
pad help to bring it to camp. We asked him for the key, and found 
[mside some old rugs, kitchen utensils, rusty bolts, buttons, blank¬ 
ly, a 40-year-old white satin waistcoat, and assorted socks some 
which matched. We had a feeling he was building up to a climax^ 
fe.For a few days there had been nothing, then one day when we came 
there was a large white icebox standing under the trees. We 
jl'ho ioe for it, so we used it as a storage space for drinking 
i, dog food, and spare china. It also made a handy place to 
|| half-dry clothes off the line when a storm was seen approaching, 
sundry often stayed there for days until Don asked, "Where’s my 
| e am pants?" or "Has anyone seen three pairs of argyle socks?" 
general search, someone thought of looking in the icebox and 
W ! d be, smelling of mildew. Our "white elephant" came to 
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function as our lost and found department# 

We became fond of the icebox, but there was no question of taking 
it along with us. We often wondered whether Merle expected us to. 

He never mentioned it, but his mind ran in unexpected channels, as 
the autograph incident demonstrated for us# having once invited him 
to put his signature on a corner of the raft for a souvenir, we came 
to work one morning to find Merle’s full name neatly pencilled in 
six-inch-high letters across the bowboard, ineradically engraved 
into the soft wood by the pressure of the pencil. Don didn’t get 
mad ("Merle’s a good guy. He’s been good to us."), but the rest of 
us did, especially me. I stumped off to find the first obliterating 
substance I could, which was a can of pitch from the derrick engine 
room. Gerry and I laid it on with sticks before Milt noticed and 
oould remind us that pitch takes about a week to dry. So we wiped 
off what we could. It hadn’t done much good anyhow# 

Merle dropped around that noon to see how we had appreciated his 
handiwork, and was embittered to find that we hadn’t. We had worked 
out a standard explanation beforehand, one of the first "party lines" 
wo used; that we had been obliged to remove the autograph before the 
rumor started that we had changed the name of the raft at the last 
foment. Unfortunately, it wa3 up to me as the nominal captain of 
the orew to explain this, and I was not feeling penitent# I mumbled 
, kt explanation in an insincere manner and then, having done my duty, 
g adurea his reaotion. H© made some vague threats about setting 
Iffomnent townspeople against us, smiling all the while and talking 
ow voice so no one else would hear, and hinted that in 
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repayment for our ingratitude he would throw every possible obstruo- 
tion into our path* 

After that, no more gifts came and we saw him rarely. We couldn't 
entirely ignore his threats, because we knew he was wealthy and 
not used to being crossed. Yet we had no reason to believe he 
carried a grudge. Yesterday, before the ceremony, he had pencilled 
the raft’s name on our white life buoy for us, and tonight he looked 

just as willing to forgive and forget. 

We offered him a box to sit on, which he declined. He preferred 

to stand up and talk, to lead up gradually- to the purpose of his 
visit. His habitual slight smile gave no indication of what was 

on his mind. 

we asked for news of New Kensington, and he said the populace 
was taking sides betting whether we would make it or not. Nearly 
everybody was optimistic, but Merle had already put up his money 
on several bets that we’d never see New Orleans, and he was still 
taking all comers....would we like to put up a small amount? He 
was serious. He hinted that he confidently expected to make a 
killing, and if it didn’t come about naturally, he’d arrange it so 
he could. Or perhaps he didn't say that exactly. This is only the 
most plausible interpretation we were able to make afterwards, 
f: He congratulated us for getting so much publicity, then announced 

| Mb own intention of racing us to New Orleans on a raft with a 
jfc aotor, speaking so casually that at first we took it for a joke. 
Bp* pi an S e em ed to be to snatch from under our noses in the last 
Bb the publicity he implied we had worked so hard to earn. "Think 
Ik the good copy it will make," he mused. '"Reknowned World 
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Traveller Beats Youth at its Own Game.* I'm going to take along a 
beautiful woman, maybe two or three, a model who’ll know how to 
dress for newspaper photographers. You know, you girls shouldn’t 
wear those shirts all the time. Wear halters, bathing suits.... 
pay more attention to your hair and makeup. Why, maybe you don’t 
realize it, but you’re in the public eye. This doesn't happen to 
people like you but once in a lifetime. Take advantage of it.” 

We murmured a modest assent. He sat down and poured a drink of 
water for himself from a jug into a glass. We waited for him to 
go on. 

"I'll give you a fair start, maybe two or three weeks, then I’ll 
build my raft in half the time you took, using good tools and 
materials, and overtake you with my motor before you reach the 
Mississippi. There won’t be any publicity when X leave. I won’t 
want any. It’ll be all the better when I get to Hew Orleans." 

Don said this was very interesting, and asked to hear more about 
it. "No,” he said, "that’s all I’m going to say. You’ll read about 
it in the papers.” 

We talked more freely of other small matters for a while, and 
when he was ready to go, about one o’clock, he left. "See you later, 
kids," he said, and stepped out of the light and went up the hill 
io his oar. I didn’t see him go, though I called goodbye to him. 

I was busy hanging a blanket down the middle of the passageway 
| between the bunks, for us to point to when people asked, "What do you 
fj|lf 0 * or privacy when you’re dressing?" The blanket got so much in 
||g1lhe way when we walked back and forth getting ready for bed that I 
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draped it up over the wire and we went on using the old honor 
system we had developed in camp* 

When everyone was in bed and the light switched out, we talked 
across the darkness for a little while about whether Merle’s plan 
was a form of revenge for erasing his autograph, and about photo¬ 
graphers and when we should get under way tomorrow* Milt set the 
alarm and we dropped off to sleep very soon afterward* 






Chapter 6 , 


Nobody was around when we woke this time, and we had no obtrusive 
visitors all morning* While preparing breakfast, X made out a list 
of groceries to buy today, since tomorrow was Sunday and all our 
perishable food was on the point of perishing. Our little camp ice 
box kept food cold only for a day, which meant frequent trips into 
civilization to buy fresh groceries. After breakfast Milt added my 
list to his own from the maintenance department, and noted everyone’s 
suggestions of Things To Do In Town under the proper heading in his 
little black book. 

I felt the list was altogether too long for a group of people 
who were supposed to be roughing it, but we did have to pick up 
our mail; sooner or later we had to replace the tools we had returned 
to their owners in New Kensington, and Collier's was expecting a call 
from us. The telephone call had to be made from a private booth in 
town. We didn’t want anyone to overhear us discussing large sums of 
money and have their illusions about our poverty shattered. Besides, 
(j ollier’s was acting as if their part in our trip was a big secret, 
and we felt we ought to play along. 

After the shopping list was made out, Milt explored a couple of 
Junk piles by the side of the road up the hill and came back with 
•ome orange crates, more boards, and some shallow boxes for his 
tools, Gerry’s face fell when she saw the boards. They were only 
|junk, she maintained, that would take up space and rot while we 
ijp feoke our necks climbing over them. Of course Milt meant to build 
m^Nathing with them, but we already had more than anyone could use 
a short two months. I had my own doubts about what seemed to 
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be a collecting mania of his indulged in at the expense of the rest 
of us, and I lookedto Milt for an explanation, a justification, but 
he gave none beyond the assuranoe that he did have a use for these 

hoards* 

The boat club proprietors had given us two five-gallon glass jugs 
which we cleaned out and filled with water from the house. That 
made fiftee* gallons, with the four gallon jugs and the blue gallon 
thermos given us by the New Kensington Water Commission. It would 
have been simpler and more romantic for us to drink river water as 
we had originally intended, but everybody warned us against it, and 
after seeing what was being emptied into it everywhere, we had 
abandoned our intention without the least regret. It was strange 
that a clean-smelling river like the lower Allegheny, so deceptively 
clear and luminous (under the raft it looked exactly like lime- 
flavored fruit drink) could be so full of germs and poisonous chem¬ 
icals. Our shopping list included a large bottle of disinfectant 

for the water we washed our dishes in. 

We stowed Milt’s orange crates. Merle’s rags, the roll of wire, 
and everything that wouldn’t fit under the two lower buries into the 
Mg yellow box on the after deck; then we swabbed the deck with a 
p; broom dipped in the river, and cast loose from the dock. This 
««emed like the real beginning of our trip because there was no 
g- one around to decide for us when or how or where to leave. 

||jj| As we rowed out into the current and steered cautiously between 
||j||ke wide-set bridge piers, we tried to imagine what kind of recep- 
HBf°& Pittsburgh would give us. It was inevitable that we would 
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excite some curiosity, but wouldn’t it be nice if a large crowd 
were at the landing to cheer us when we arrived* There might be 
one: our arrival had been announced in two newspapers, and this was 
a weekend besides. On the other hand, Pittsburgh wouldn’t be as 
interested in us as New Kensington had been, because we were only 
passing through. 

There was one lock to go through, a mile below the boat club. 

As we approached, we sounded a couple of squawks on our klaxon horn, 
a gift from the boat club couple. It was merely a formal gesture to 
demonstrate that we knew the rules, since the lockmen had seen us 
when we rounded the bend. We waved aside the motorboat they sent 
out to tow us through: we wanted to do it alone. 

With somewhat more arguing and meandering about than we liked to 
have them see, we made it past the wide-open gates and then allowed 
ourselves to be walked as before to the other end. We descended 
gradually, the gates ahead opened, and we were rowing out when 
suddenly the raft swung sideways into the wall. To avoid breaking 
his oar, Milt shot it back through the oarlock without warning. It 
hit Gerry in the forehead, whereupon she sank to the deck with a 
a oan, half-unconscious. I ran around the cabin to see what was wrong 

took charge while the boys rowed us into a backwater behind the 

wall. 

gathered around her, feeling helpless. (Jerry answered our 

Sr*' : 

to our relief, and told us where it hurt: in the head, 
i^aturaliy• While we stood wondering what to do for her, she revived 
|P 0U gh to walk inside the cabin with a little help. She lay down 
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on her bunk and in a few minutes was fully conscious* There didn't 
seem to be anything broken or ruptured, so we moved off again* She 
had a headache for a while afterwards. The occupational hazards of 
rafting, apparently, weren't all connected with drowning. 

Buildings and small factories began to fill the banks on both 
sides, and the compact business section of Pittsburgh appeared 
around a bend. There were several motorboats in sight, some of 
them going aimlessly nowhere at top speed. One of them, a sleek and 
powerful boat driven by a deeply tanned man with a perpetual grin 
on his face, cut in close circles around us so his waves rocked us 
violently from side to side. We were annoyed. The way he was 
wasting gasoline was appalling, to say nothing of his lack of good 
manners or concern for the safety of both of us. We told the man to 
go away, but it had no effect. He kept it up till he was tired. 

Some boys in a smaller motorboat, actually a motorized rowboat, 
shyly came alongside and offered to tow us. For a moment we didn't 
know whether to take them seriously or not, because their boat was 
only a quarter as large as the raft, but we threw out a line. 

Another ex-rowboat came along and the two joined forces, pulling 
Bide by side on the same line, which the boys in the back held with 
■their bare hands. We thought they looked funny, and they probably 
| thought the same about us, because they kept glancing back and 
IgAnghing. They couldn't keep a very straight course because of the 
IpjpAght they were pulling, but they did add two or three miles an 
gigr uo ou n land speed. They towed us along the ever more crowded 
waterfront and left us at the landing, a flat paved stretch 
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elevated a few feet above the waterline, and right downtown. 

Nobody, it appeared, was at the landing for the purpose of 
greeting us, though a few loungers moved closer and looked down at 
ua while we held a conference to divide the errands equally among 
us . After all our speculation about being met by a cheering crowd, 
now we were ^ust as content to be left alone. There was a great 
advantage in being allowed to go about our business undisturbed. 

Don was to stay with Sammy and guard the raft; Gerry was to get 
DDT and a spraygun for flies; Milt and X were to get the rest. 

First we phoned to Collier's, then we went on our separate assign¬ 
ments. Milt and I picked up some free nail kegs at the hardware 
store, bought groceries and tools, and got back to the raft about 
the same time as Gerry and an AT man, who wasted no time interview¬ 
ing whoever wasn’t doing anything for the moment. As soon as one of 
us broke away, he seized another, or was turned over to another by 
the last interviewee, as if he were a pudding that had to be stirred 
constantly but not necessarily by the same person. 

Gerry hadn’t found any DDT, but she had found the Monongahela 
by aocident on the way back, after asking to be directed to the 
river. She had searched in vain for the raft along the unfamiliar 
waterfront, then realized her mistake and with some difficulty made 
I bar way back across town to the Allegheny. The incident had so 
IL Unnerved her that she asked Don to go back after the DDT. X handed 
IJ.'tbe AP man over to Gerry and went with Don, because he didn't want 
go alone. When we got back the man was gone. If he succeeded 
B Siting a coherent story from that afternoon's interview, he 
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must have been a man of some ingenuity* 

It was good to get into the channel again, out of the oily scum 
and grapefruit rinds by the landing* After a few minutes we could 
distinguish the Point, crowned with tall buildings and lined with 
docks, and on the left beyond it the Monongahela, sister river to 
the Allegheny* Even before we could say definitely that we were 
out of the Allegheny and now in the Ohio, the current we rode started 
going this way and that, making feints at eddies near the docks that 


lined the banks on both sides in all three directions* 

"Here comes a towboat I” called (Jerry* "What do we do now? Has 
he got room to pass us?” We rowed toward the right bank. There was 
plenty of room, though distances were hard to judge from a viewpoint 
as close to the water level as ours. The towboat was approaching 
from behind us, pushing six barges ahead of it in a double column. 

As it passed, the pilot yelled through a megaphone that he would 
give us a tow as soon as he took on some water at a dock just below, 
where he turned in. We looked at each other. How did he know we 
wanted a tow? We hadn ! t even asked him yet. 

Just then the boys in the little motorboats came by and towed ua 
out of the traffic lanes and unpredictable currents, at our request, 
stood on the deck and watched the water, expecting to be able to 
where one river ended and the other began, but there were no 
gz*igna ° f any difference, not even a buoy with a placard for the 

f efit of tourists. We called to the boys ahead to cut their 
ora ao we could talk, then asked them which river we were in. 

0 Ohio," they said. 

"Since when?” we asked. 
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"Oh, back there a ways," they answered* They took us a few 
hundred yards more and then said goodbye* 

Now that we were well into the Ohio, we noted that it was wider 
and not quite so green or so clear, almost as if it were the same 
river with a very small amount of yellowish mud in it* Ahead, the 
docks and warehouses thinned out and beyond the next few curves 
lay the Ohio’s own hilly banks and wooded edges# We looked forward 
to the oourse ahead as one looks forward to seeing a new-made 
friend at home among his own books and at his ease* The city is 
no place for a self-respecting river, from the river’s point of 
view* The city does find the river useful for a number of things, 
and is doubtless grateful for it, but I’m sure the feeling is not 
mutual* 

We were at the oars again when we saw our tow approaching, 
apparently headed straight for us. It grew to an awesome height, 
then turned and drew looming alongside our raft, altogether too near 
for our taste. Behind the barges in the towboat was the pilot who 
bad called to us before, shouting through his megaphone over the 
noise of the engine* We were so nervous that we kept edging the 
raft out of earshot, which hampered conversation. Nevertheless, the 
Pilot and the men on deck patiently saved their replies and comments 
'ttrtil we came within shouting distance again. They asked how fast 

* oould go, and Milt guessed about eight or nine miles an hour. 

^bey weren’t going any faster than that, they said, with this load. 

• oould tie on to the side of the boat, behind the outer line of 
8ea » a good sheltered position. They were going thirty or more 


■m 
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miles downstream. What luck! We had come less than five miles 
today and had no,hop.oof doing alone the thirty miles a day average 

that we had set as a goal for ourselves. 

An open outer deck ran all around the towboat close to the water- 

Une. with nothing for a handrail but a rope part of the way. At 
intervals along this deck there were large steel knobs with waists 
for cables when tying to docks-oapstans, I heard them called. We 
ran lines from them to both oarposts forward and aft, wrapped rugs 
around the lines to keep them from fraying on the edge of the deck, 
and gave the signal we were ready. The noise from the engine room 
grew till it was deafening; soot drizzled and pattered down from 
above. The water around and under our raft ran by increasingly 
fast, a horizontal waterfall. A bit further out, however, the water 
hardly seemed to move at all, and the shore only crept steadily by, 

because we were not going more than nine miles an hour. 

We stepped onto the towboat’s deck, hardly higher than our own, 
and watched our raft ride smoothly on the torrent. There was some¬ 
thing about its square shape that made us feel guilty subjecting 
our humble creation to such unnatural speed. While we were on the 
raft, we had the impression that we were going several miles an hour 
faster than the towboat—the same illusion of great speed one ha 
| riding in a very old oar—and the water churned violently around the 
§| »iree and diagonal bracing underneath. The lines to our oarposts 

RIl ** as iron rods. 

I|| tied S ammy to the engine room door where some men were 
Rloungiag, and went by invitation to the kitchen for a cup of coffee 
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with the cook and some of the men* There was a coffeepot on an 

iron range, condiments on an oilcloth-topped table, and no curtains 

or flowers or evidence of attempts at interior decoration* From 

the refrigerator room the cook brought out canned milk for coffee 

and thick slices of ham and cheese for sandwiches. She was a large, 

uncommunicative woman. Now I visualize her only as a dark hulk 

silently 

sitting in the dusk, under an outside stairway,/smoking cigarettes 
near the door to her room. What a lonely, strange life for herl 
This towboat, at least, was a man’s world. 

The captain, who served also as one of the two pilots aboard, 
was our host. He sent word for us to come up to the pilot house 
after we had had our coffee and we stayed there for the next hour 
or two. I was surprised and pleased that he should treat us not as 
juveniles or as seekers after publicity, but as new members of the 
community of river people, acknowledging that we had in common some 
of the same navigational problems. 

He demonstrated his pilot’s instruments, among them the simple 
lever that has replaced the traditional pilot’s wheel, and assured 
us that with these instruments he could control tows of fifteen 
or twenty barges. We saw that he was doing an excellent job with 
the six he had, and it didn’t look as if he were even half trying. 

steered nonchalantly, almost absent-mindedly, with as much 
**tural ease as he talked, and we gathered that if his job demanded 
I* kigh degree of piloting skill, it also offered many opportunities 
||*o develop an equal skill in conversation. He had a radio-telephone 
||| *oh he used several times while we were there. The purpose, he 

to relay messages between pilots in the interest of traffic 
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safety; but we noticed that the custom was to continue talking 
sociably for five or ten minutes after the message had been con¬ 
veyed, describing their last trip, giving news of common acquain¬ 
tances, and poking with one another. 

Anyone who has had enough contact with the river to respect and 
wonder at it, who appreciates its dangers and subtleties, must 
admire the men who understand it better than anyone else on earth. 

The amount of river-knowledge these pilots carry around in their 
heads and the responsibility they have for their cargoes, boats, 
and men's lives on them is so large that trying to comprehend it 
has always given my a mind-ache, like the one you get when you try 
to imagine how big the universe is. To get his license, the pilot 
must know the location and nature of every bar, stream, light, bend, 
dam, and landing on their route so well that he could make up his 
own set of charts. He must know how to navigate with respect to 
all of these features in all seasons, in any sort of weather, with 
any sort of boat or tow, upstream or downstream, day or night— 
and some routes are over a thousand miles longj 

While it was still daylight, and we were waiting to go through 
a lock, we explored the front end of the boat and the barges next 
to it. There wasn't much to see, because these barges were closed 
?'• Ver ' the top, but our curiosity was satisfied and we came away 
|8*0atly impressed with their size and the strength of the cables that 

jgfc.. 

them. On the raft, all weights and forces and speeds were 
B| in comprehension, few of them being of much greater magnitude 
IHP® those found in the human body. Here were the same kinds of 
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flds hut in awful exaggeration and all 
forces and «!**> ** *» ^ h0US ewife who visits a steel -iU 
solidly real. o£ mo iten iron hoiled in the same 
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whose turn came before his. The boys walked the raft on a line 
around the stern of the second boat and tied it in a place corres¬ 
ponding to our position by the first boat. After a short conver¬ 
sation with the new pilot, we went to sleep on the raft. 

When we woke up, the raft seemed even more motionless than it 
had while waiting at the lock, and the boat’s engine was thundering 
moderately and evenly. We were moving, and probably had been for 

several hours. 

We continued with the second towboat all day, not stopping 
except to go through looks, when we sat high up in the pilot house 
to watch what was going on. We had dinner in the boat's dining 
room-plain, good, and plentiful, with canned milk' for ooffee— 
but prepared our other meals on board the raft, feeling like boy 
scouts toasting marshmallows on the deck of the Q,ueen Mary. 

A young deck hand called Harry took a fancy to us and spent 
nearly all day on the raft with us. He smuggled eggs to us by the 
dozen and brought some woolen blankets for Gerry, who had complained 
of cold feet at night. When it began to rain, we covered up what 
we oould of our equipment on deck and brought the rest inside, then 
sat on the bunks and shouted small talk at each other over the noise 
of the rain and the engine. 

Harry, a Catholic, and quite impressed by the risks of our trip, 

| me a St. Christophers cross from around his own neck to 

|! protect us from danger. I don’t know whether St. Christopher 
Rttuderstood that all of us were to be covered under the policy, or 
|||miy me who wore the medal, but we trusted that he would interpret 
18 gesture liberally. Meanwhile, I was flattered to consider 
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the gift a personal one as well. 

Shortly after dark we came to Wellsville, Ohio, and the end of 
the towboat 1 s run. From, all we could see by the boat*a search¬ 
light, Wellsville existed on the map only. But that was the way 
with so many of these river towns, practically invisible from the 
water. The pilot stopped his boat in midstream and drifted while 
we cast off and manned the now unfamiliar oars. When we were safely 
out of their way, they moved down to a brightly lit coal wharf and 
moored there, following us with their powerful light as we coasted 
past. We were grateful for this thoughtfulness, since we had no 
lights of our own but a flashlight, and there was no moon. 

A half mile down from the wharf we peered out from our circle 
of illumination to an indeterminate structure standing out from 
shore downstream of ud*, one shade darker than the sky. It could 
have been anything—a derelict windmill, the wreck of a sidewheeler, 
or a graveyard for dock cranes. Whatever it was, we were going to 
tie to it for the night. Before we realized how close it was, we 
had bounced off the dock around it, and had to row hard to come up 
In its lee. Milt jumped across with a line and secured us to the 
&ook which, strangely enough, was on piles instead of floats. 

The boys took a flashlight and went to investigate what we had 
tied to, while Gerry and I set Sammy loose for a brief run on the 

£«r /; 

Now that our eyes were accustomed to the dark, we could 
^ out one or two old derricks and a tall central building with 
^ small sections of wall missing, but not even the boys, when 
| # y returned, could find a name for it. We were tired from our 
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vigil of the night before, and fell gratefully into our bunks. 

The late morning light failed to solve the mystery. We wasted 
no more thought on the subject, however, now that the romantic 
atmosphere of the night before was gone. 

As we came out of the oabin, we spotted a young boy on shore 
staring at us from behind parted bushes much as the Indians must 
have stared at Columbus on his first visit to America. He ran 
away in great haste and we awaited the inevitable gathering of 
spectators. While we were washing up and preparing breakfast, he 
returned with his juvenile cronies, who gaped similarly. They left 
and came back again while we were at breakfast, with their parents 
and uncles and grandmothers. They were just out of earshot, so we 
amused ourselves by commenting on them as detachedly as we imagined 
they were about us. We shouted goodmorning to them, one or two 
returned the favor rather self-consciously, and that was all for a 
while. Gathering oourage then, they began to ask us questions and 
we answered across the water. We could have moved in closer, but 
we liked it better where we were, even if we did have to shout. 

After breakfast Gerry went into town with a little boy and 
several jugs to get water, and Don went after groceries. They were 
gone a long time. They probably had to give an interview to the 
▼illage reporter, as well as to any number of villagers on the way 
v there and back. It was early afternoon when we left. 

Ne were well beyond the industrial area around Pittsburgh, 
feftrifting now through silent clear-aired countryside. The lines of 
p°0ded hills that ran parallel to the river sometimes strayed far 
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back from shore, and the intervening flatland was usually planted 
with corn now only half-grown, unfortunately, and inedible. The 
houses on these bottom lands were few and weatherbeaten. Nobpdy 
wanted to live on periodically flooded land, unless paradoxically 
it was in a town, located at a good landing or junction of road and 
river. 

Lookouts above the towns sighted us as we rounded the bend, and 
before we came abreast of them, would have summoned their friends 
to make little groups strung along the waterfront, who waved and 
called out as we drifted by. If all of us didn’t come out on deck 
to wave back, they might call the name of the missing member— 
"Where's Gerry?" or "Where’s Milt?"—until they drew a response. 
Waving was fun, but inconvenient because the interruptions strained 
our powers of concentration on letter-writing and construction 
and housekeeping projects. Still, one couldn’t ignore so many 
good-hearted people, so Gerry, as our social conscience, rounded 
us up for periodic display with her call, "Look at all the people! 
Come out so they can see you!" 

Whereas these salutes were motivated by a form of noblesse 
oblige, it was plain concern for life and limb that motivated our 
greetings for the towboats that passed us. We had learned more or 

8 what signals to expeot from and return to towboats when they 
|_Ttrt°°k us, as several did in the course of the day. Since there 
|8| only one traffic lane in the river, all boats decide each time 
fiH - 6 which side to pass each other on. The overtaking vessel 
ale by a blast on its horn whether it wants to pass to star- 
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board or larboard, and unless the slower vessel wants to make an 
issue of the matter, it returns the same signal* The downstream 
vessel (that was us, thank god) has the right of way because it 
necessarily has leas control than the other* We didn't put much 
faith in signalling, though it was fun to answer them and we always 
did it. to be on the safe side. We made for the shoreline as soon 
as anything hove into view that was bigger than we were. If we 
had wanted to, legally we could have continued drifting in midstream 
and made all upstream boats go around us* The thought gave us a 
feeling of magnanimity. 

Every towboat gave us the proper signals, even if we were well 
out of the channel. I don't think they had to signal unless we 
were in the channel, but they probably got <just as much fun out of 
it as we did. Upon hearing the blasts, we would hold a quick 
conference to interpret them and gave back the identical signal 
on our klaxon horn, whether or not we had agreed upon the meaning. 
Then we continued rowing to the side of the river we had been 
headed for in the first place. 

The klaxon horn sounded a hoarse kadooga each time we pressed 
and released the pedal with our foot. It gave no prolonged sound, 

80 Milt suggested that for the dashes in the signal code we give 
a 8veral kadoogas in rapid succession. Don couldn't get the knack 
of this, but the comical sound pleased him so much that he didn't 
,*orry about his deficiency, if he was aware of it. Whoever got to 
ke horn first had the privilege of blowing it. Sammy narrowly 
^BBed being trampled underfoot on one or two of these occasions. 

By °ur charts we saw, early in the evening, that we would reach 
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an uninhabited island before dark. Milt said it would make an ideal 
tying-up place. On the side opposite the channel-there would be 
no towboat waves or searchlights, and less current; and being away 
from shore, I noted, less likelihood of being waked by sightseers 
and reporters. It was called Brown's Island and was large as a 

city block, wooded, and streamlined in shape. 

While we coasted by the upper end, Milt put his kayak into the 
water and rowed down to a stump on shore, paying out line as he 
went. When we were firmly tied, the current swung us in to land. 

I thought it was all over, but Milt wasn't satisfied. Here every 
wave would bump us on the bottom, he said, and it might damage the 
drums. For the next two hours he and Don waded around in the water 
with their pants rolled up, paddled upriver with the anchor in the 
kayak, shouted directions at each other, and pulled on ropes attached 
to the raft. At first (Jerry and I momentarily expected them to 
finish; but the sun set and darkness fell and they were still at 
it, so we sat on our bunks deploring the fussy inefficiency of men 

to pass the time until we could start fixing supper* 

When they finally climbed on board and pronounced the job done, 

| we went out to inspect. Two ropes ran out into the darkness from 
| the forward oarposts. One was tied to the stump, the other to the 
enohor one or two hundred feet out from shore. We hung like a 
: Pendant on a necklace, held at one place in the water by the current. 
* was a clever system all right, and though it had taken the whole 
ning to tie us up, next time it wouldn't take so long. We had a 
?le meal and went to bed soon afterward* 
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Gerry and I woke first and pushed off without waking the boys, 
undoing their two hours* work in fifteen minutes by pulling on the 
shore line until we grounded (Gerry waded ashore to untie it), then 
pulling ourselves baok into the deep water by the anchor line until 
the anchor came up# One of us kept watch for towboats and followed 
the charts while the other cleaned the deck and lines of mud# 

When the boys woke up we were well under way, and everyone was 
pleased with the idea of an early riser because of the time it 
saved# Carrying the idea a step further, Milt conceived the plan of 
taking the kayak to shore on errands when we came to the next town, 
and catching up with the raft afterwards. He and Gerry took the 
kayak and Don and I stayed on the raft# 

As we floated past the town docks, a small boy who couldn’t 
have been more than twelve years old came out by us in a motorboat# 
He wanted to know if there was anything he could do for us. I told 
him he could take me baok to the dock after some water. We were 
now past the town, and the kayak was not yet in sight. That left 
Don alone on the raft. 

While I waited at the dock for the little boy to come back with 
■the water, I chanced to look back at the raft, and saw a towboat 
*ith barges coming upstream toward Don, who was in the middle of 
the channel. He tried to row out of the way, but only moved in 
j|. iscles. Without someone on the other oar, he was helpless. There 
B*® Nothing I could do but hope the pilot would grasp the situation 
llll* honor Don’s right of way. As I watched, the space between the 
IPj boat narrowed, now they were superimposed and I couldn't 

was happening. Finally the space appeared again and 
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widened, and the raft was still afloat. 

When X stepped hack on board, Don appeared not at all ruffled by 
his ordeal. He simply agreed that it would be better after this 
not to leave one person alone on the raft, then took up the binoc¬ 
ulars to look for signs of Milt and Gerry. We were four miles, 
according to the charts, from the place where they left us when 
they caught up again-llttle more than an hour's drifting. We 
knew we had been going more than one mile an hour, the average 
rate of flow of the Ohio in July, according to our letter from the 
Army Engineers, but we hadn't guessed till now that we were going 

nearly four miles an hour. 

Milt was tired from all the paddling he'd done, and didn't think 
the time his plan saved us Justified the effort involved. Exper¬ 
ience, in these first few days, was certainly teaching us a lot. 

It was surprising, after all the advice we had received in New 
Kensington, that there still remained anything to find out for our- 

Belves• 

While running close to shore later on to investigate the mouth 
of a creek, we found ourselves suddenly bouncing to a stop on a 
pebbly bottom. We were aground. This was dangerous, we'd heard, 

BO we rowed vigorously trying to get off the bar, until we notioed 
that it was the water around us moving, not us, and realized we 
had been aground for five minutes without experiencing any kind of 
s *&tastrophe. We stopped and thought it over, then adopted the 
ipansible course of getting off and pushing. 

Before we had a chance to get out in deep water again, however, 
toina canoe paddled up and asked us which we would rather have 
1*8 or beer fllhat a lifel People everywhere clamoring for the 






At Brilliant, Ohio, rafters got a free meal 
from executives of a generating plant, after 
getting stuck on sand bar short distance away 
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opportunity of doing things for usi), so we stayed on a while. The 
cokes were by courtesy of the staff of a power plant just downstream, 
he said, who had been watching our struggle on the bar with field 
glasses. Their plant had been surrounded for weeks by pickets and 
they were marooned. The staff had to live and work at the plant, 
because somebody had to keep it running until the strike was settled. 
They were lonesome, the man in the canoe said. Could we drop by 
and talk with them a little while? 

We did that. They all gathered on the bank where we pulled in, 
ten or fifteen engineers and staff men dressed in their work clothes. 

They had heard of us over the radio, but they still couldn't 
understand how we managed the ordinary affairs of living in such 
primitive isolation as on the raft. Their attitude surprised us 
a little, not because they assumed we were primitive and isolated 
—everyone did—but because they seemed not to be aware that they 
were the ones cut off from civilization, not us. They asked us 
what we did for food, and we showed them our galley freshly stocked 
*ith groceries from the last town; we asked them what they did for 
f ood, and for answer they brought us four and a half hot steak 
dinners wrapped in silver foil, explaining that they had a frozen 
-•tore of them. We ate them then and there as we talked. We asked 
tiley ke Pt up with the news, and they reminded us of their radio; 
gfe* them how often we went into town or talked with people on 

Don thought of bringing his radio, we said, but as it 
tlopo^ we need one and wouldn't have time to listen to 
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it if we had one. 

"Don’t you get tired of seeing each other’s faces all day long?" 
they asked. 

"No,” we said, "it isn’t the faces, it’s the ideas of the person 
that we expeot to tire of eventually. But right now we’re too busy 
to get tired of each other." 

"Busy?" they asked. We explained that we didn’t do anything 
with our spare time because we didn’t have any, then asked what 
they did in their off-duty hours. Oh, they laughed, boredom was 
no problem here with so many people around to talk to. But they 
did miss their families. Evidently their kind of isolation, like 
ours, didn’t replace the usual schedule of life’s activities with 
a vacuum, but merely with a newer, less rigid schedule. 

As we prepared to leave, they cautioned us not to run aground 




again and we said we would try not to, wondering why we should 
avoid Buch a harmless, prosaio experience as ours had been. Was 
there some possible danger in it that they didn’t mention, assuming 
we knew? Perhaps there was, since so many others had warned us 
of it. But people also warned us frequently not to let other boats 
owamp us, and we knew we were unswampable. Five-sixths of our 
Wiight was within two feet of the water line; moreover, any water 
took on board always ran back through the cracks between the 
^•ck boards within a matter of seconds. 

| We went on our way. Again we neared an island an hour or two 
*°re dark, and anchored near the lower end. It was called Beach 
tt°ni Island. 





fit??" 
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After supper Don thought he'd like to see a movie, and Gerry 
asked to go with him# Milt ferried them to shore in the kayak and 
they thrashed through the underbrush up to the road in the direction 
of a small West Virginian town shown on the charts# Both Milt and 
I felt a faint disapproval of this hobnobbing with civilization when 
we were not even a week out of the home port. 

However different Milt and I were in most respects, we knew we 
shared a liking for life in the rough, and the rougher and deeper 
into the wilds it was, up to a point, the better. My only stipu¬ 
lations were that there be a good source of cigarette supply nearby, 
and that there be no danger involved. Milt didn't see eye to eye 
with me on these conditions, and this difference of opinion between 
us had already led to a few clashes of will, some quiet, some spoken, 
although in general we agreed about a philosophy of life away from 
civilization# Now and then I had fancied I'd caught him looking 
down his nose at me when I polluted the morning breeze with my first 
oigarette of the day, or when I asked him to interrupt his round of 
errands while I ran in to get a pack of cigarettes in a store# He 
^wasn't a smoker himself# 

On the issue of danger, we had aired our views even before coming 

|*° Kensington, during the weekend of our oanoe trip with the 

Igfouth hostel group. We were paddling down a small rushing river in 

**thern Michigan, the Au Sable, single file, two in each canoe# 

Ifr* was a skillful canoist and I was inexperienced. His idea of 

[?0d time was to head directly through the swiftest, most turbulent 

!§* 

|, » executing split-second right-angle turns around rocks and 
! ®ine was to portage around ripples, or better yet, choose a 
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small lake and forget the river if one had to fight to maintain a 
dry and upright position* The stream fascinated me, as streams 
and brooks always have; but peace of mind, all too scarce in ord¬ 
inary times, was my main concern then* 

I explained to Milt from my end of the canoe why he should have 
a chivalrous concern for my mental comfort, and he appeared to be 
convinced—at any event, he offered no more argument. The next 
thing I knew we were in another chute-the-chute* When we were in 
calm water again, we had it out* 

"You*re perfectly safe,” he said. 11 1 wouldn’t get us into a 
spot we couldn’t get out of.” I knew he was right, actually. 

"But I’m scared. That’s what’s important.” 

"No—the important thing is that there’s no reason to be scared." 

"You're not going to take it easy?" 

"No." 

"Then stop the boat. I’m going to get out and walk." 

He stopped the boat, but I didn't get out. On second thought 
I let him take me on a stretch further, then another stretch. I 
in the bow of the canoe, where I could shoot him a warning 
glance if I saw rough water ahead, but the stream was fairly smooth 
from then on. Milt's spirit was bloody but unbowed. 

This same issue had come up several times since then, but only 
momentarily because so far there had been no real occasion for 
fr&r on my part. This evening while Bon and Gerry were at the 
l^ovies, we shelved out antagonism and worked amiably together 
|F l ‘k'ting the tools and nails and screws in order, a 30 b Milt had 
gif a_t the Asp inwall Boat Club. 

*0 were nearly finished when a light flickered on shore some 
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distance down, and Gerry’s voice called "Ahoy, the Lethargia 1" 

We answered, sounding the horn to guide them. The flashlight 
disappeared and a small feminine curse came to us. It reappeared 
further away; apparently they couldn’t tell the direction of the 
sound. After fifteen minutes of stumbling sounds in the under¬ 
brush and louder curses, they made their way to the little beach 
opposite us, scratched and dishevelled, and Milt fetched them in. 

We went to bed. 

The alarm rang early. We looked out to find ourselves apparently 
moored in a tiny lake, surrounded by fog instead of scenery. 

There*d be no travelling for us until it cleared up. We caught 
another couple hours of sleep, had a leisurely breakfast in our 
bunks, and set out from Beach Bottom Island as soon as we could 

see to the next bend in either direction* 

This was another kind of delay we hadn’t counted on. To maxe 
up for the times we were going to be fogbound, we saw we’d have to 
spend less time on shore, much though we disliked the feeling of 
haste that would then underly our trip. But we had known to begin 
With that we had to make as much early use of the Ohio’s failing 
Ottrrent as possible, and not having started until July twenty- 
|2 first, we couldn't afford not to have a feeling of haste. If we 
fcfsren’t in New Orleans by September fifteenth, when Lon’s ROTC 

began, we’d lose one man, and if we still hadn’t finished 
lp|T October first, when Milt's new job began, we’d lose another. 

IPI wouldn't always count on getting seventy-mile tows like the 
jpjjp ^ on s to make up for spotty progress. Besides, hitch-hiking 

kind of cheating. We preferred to do without long tows like 
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that as long as we could keep up a good daily mileage by floating. 

We made good progress after we started, and late in the afternoon 
two short tows brought us to the Marine Boat Club in Wheeling. 

Again we were in a large city, but how different this reception was 

from the one Pittsburgh had given usl 

The officers of the Marine Boat Club had decided beforehand 

that they would have a welcoming ceremony for us and be our host 


while we were in town. Reckoning our time of arrival at about 
three in the afternoon, they/planned the ceremony for then and 


had sent someone to make sure we got there on time. It was that 
envoy who had given us our second tow. Our collective feelings 
were mixed when we learned from him about the welcome we were to 

g et_mostly pleased and grateful, also irritated to have our high 

resolves of the morning frustrated so early. We had planned on 
stopping in Wheeling to get food and water, but had intended to 
stay only an hour or two and not socialize. Serry seemed totally 
pleased with the news, starting immediately to wash and dress up 
to meet the crowd; I was somewhat resentful; Milt made no comment, 
but mentally re-arranged our schedule to allow for the delay; Don 
began speculating on what form the new diversion would take, 
dwelling delightedly on the possibility of free drinks and a steak 

dinner. 

The club house was an old riverboat permanently moored to shore 
to d remodelled for its present use. like ducklings out with their 
*» for a swim, pleasure boats of every variety nestled around it, 
■e&ihet the floating docks that flanked the riverboat above and 
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below. An enormous antique bridge, still in use, towered above it 
a few hundred feet downstream, linking the busy downtown with the 
large island to which the boat club was moored. 

On the club deck, watching us come up, were a number of men and 
women who seemed to be members. They caught our lines and helped 
us tie up. One of them, a man in a sport shirt, stepped down to 
the raft to welcome us. He gave us guest membership cards and a 
long powerful flashlight as a gift from the membership, and told 
us that we could have the run of the place as long as we stayed. 

He showed us around, introduced us to several people, and then left 
us on our own. I conceded mentally that this wasn T t as bad as I 
had expected. He didn ! t demand anything in return for his hospi¬ 
tality, but actually treated us as guests. We made ourselves at 
home • 

By the time we had taken showers and washed our hair and a few 
olothes in the club, it was too late to go into town on errands, 
so the evening was declared by mutual consent a holiday from each 
other. Gerry and Don took their separate ways into the city; Milt 
I took turns staying with the raft. 

We didn't expect waterfront thieves to come aboard looking for 
‘Anything valuable, but sightseers anxious to look it over might not 
'Uiderstand that it was our home, or that we preferred to have 
strangers aboard by invitation only. Sammy, our official watchdog, 
l * his heart in the right place, but because of his youth he was 
^responsible and nearsighted. He barked viciously and indis- 
l ihately at whoever approached, even if it was one of us calling 
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to him as we came up. Then as soon as whoever it was got within 
smelling distance, about two inches, he gave them a joyous weloome. 

If he happened to be asleep, he ignored all disturbance. 

I went for a walk through the island T s residential section and 
relieved Milt on my return, who set out across the bridge into 
town. How it came about I f m not sure, but soon after he left, the 
raft became the focal point of a rip-roaring guitar party. People 
gathered from the bar inside and from the boats tied nearby. A 
fellow named Joe swapped the guitar back and forth with me, harmon¬ 
izing folk songs in French and German, youth hostel and college 
songs that by happy coincidence we both knew, and a few popular 
songs and old favorites for the crowd to join in on. Somebody 
turned a motorboat searchlight on us for a spotlight, and somebody 
else supplied us with beer. Joe strummed a mean guitar and sang 
songs the way they asked to be sung. Just as I was about to ask 
him to ditch his job and leave with us in the morning, he got 
restless and left the club. The party dissolved and I turned in. 

The others were back before I went to sleep and the last thing I 
remember hearing was a jumbled rehash of the plots of the three 
movies they had seen. 

Next morning after errands Gerry found that the antique suspension 
||; bridge was an ideal subject for a pen sketch, so she sat down and 
one over the course of an hour, wondering as she drew whether 
would like this kind of sketch. This was mostly a duty 
1 her. Originally she had looked forward to a happily productive 
but now that the trip had started, she saw how difficult 
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it was to find inspiring subjects on the river, and after finding 
them, to paint them before they moved out of sight. Our cramped 
de ch space and flexible schedule would have been hindrances enoug 
for her in themselves. But Collier^ had bargained for her sketches, 

30 she was grinding them out. 

s„. ... - o.tl.fi.d ■»» *» 01 “• 

j „ tuM B li-.ri»g. of h,. old .nthunl.» » •». »“«>■* * 4r “* t10 
off.ot Of marvellod « th. s .... ago of th. —• « 

trl .d h«. « ««• »“* “ “ 

her guns and finished it* 

„ . i.,t g,store of ooortesy, on. of th. boat .mb -•»*»'» 

«o..d ». safely through *» ” 1 “*“ “ 

,t tu foot of th. U) Island .lot. the opon ooontty Hogan- 11 

... about noon, and mot of th. lay 1 M -non. of o- 
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Chapter 7 

Now, after nearly a week on the river, the raft was shipsnape 
and we had settled into something of a familiar routine. The 
yellow box on the stern deck had been emptied only that day, and its 
contents stowed inside the cabin, thus distributing the weight 
equally. This gave us the advantage of a level deck while we 
floated alone, although at the end of a towline the raft didn't 
plane so easily over the water as it had—if one might call it 

planing. 

Host of the building and organizing we had been unable to finish 
in New Kensington was done. There was still a lot to do, but that 

could wait. Today we felt like relaxing. 

After leaving Wheeling we sunbathed and swam, read books and 
wrote letters. Several times, for the space of fifteen minutes or 
so, silence fell on our little world, a phenomenon so unusual that 
it oalled for comment. The raft took care of itself, revolving 
slowly in the breeze as it progressed with the current, only rarely 
drifting in to shore. Once we let the raft sit touching shore for 
a while because nobody felt like getting up to push it off. We had 
lodged at the foot of a high rocky bank below a highway that was 
half-hidden from view by trees and bushes. Before long a man in 
a rowboat came up to us, with a request that we move further out 
•o the people on the highway could see us better. We moved. 

|; Noblesse oblige. 

We had a couple of short tows from motorboats, and waved to 
‘•▼eral groups of people along the bank. Otherwise we were by 
ll*Belves. 
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Sammy had his first swim during one of these lulls. Milt was 
swimming with his glasses on, as he did every day, and appointed 
himself Sammy 1 s swimming instructor, over Gerry 1 s and my protests 
at what we considered to be inhuman methods. Milt, not at all 
moved, simply deposited Sammy in the water and let him figure out 
for himself how to stay afloat. He floated all right, and he swam, 
but he didn*t have enough sense yet to come back to the raft when 
he got tired. Milt pulled him in after a while, and Gerry and I 
dried the pup tenderly with a blanket. 

The charts said that we were coming into Devil*s Elbow Bend. 

We looked around for reasons why it should have been given such a 
fearful name, and found none except that it bent further around 
than usual. It was probably a menace for heavily loaded towboats, 
we reasoned, and may have been given its name by the pilot of the 
first heavily loaded towboat that had tried to make it in high 
water. This was nearly 100 miles below Pittsburgh and about 25 
miles below Wheeling. 

Below the bend, more people appeared on the highway to watch us. 
We greeted them euphorically and joked among ourselves. "By the 
time we get to New Orleans, Gerry*s going to look like the Statue 
of Liberty,” Don said. She never lowered her waving hand as long as 
■*&yone on shore answered her. We were all out on deck in the sun*s 

•W*’. 

.level rays, looking for a good place to stop for the night. 

SK! 

||v Steamboat round the bend!” I bellowed. There it was, a towboat 
no barges, just coming out of Devil's Elbow Bend and making 

!§!F*Qka at the rate of twelve or fifteen miles an hour. In the 
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same moment we saw another one coming at us from the opposite 
direction. Two towboats at once and we hadn’t seen one all dayl 
We made for shore with unusual haste and passed the binooulars 
around for a quick look at the first one as it drew near. 

"What are those women doing on the forward deck?" asked Don. 

"They don’t look like they have any clothes on.” 

’’Let me see them,” demanded (Jerry. "No, they’ve got men’s 
T-shirts on, but nothing else. There’s something fishy here." 

”Look how fast they’re goingJ" I said. "Shall we ask them for a 
ride? We’ve got to get to New Orleans sometime." I stepped to the 
edge of the raft, gesturing with my thumb. Immediately they 
reversed their engines-—they had been watching us through their 
binoculars too, apparently—and we rowed out with a will to meet 

them. 

Just before we touched their side, I tied Sammy by his clothes¬ 
line leash to a doorway stud, knowing his inclination to abandon 
ship whenever possible and sometimes to attempt desperate leaps 
beyond his strength. The women were still standing in a small 
group on the foredeck in their T-3hirts. Now I admitted to myself 
that there might be bathing suits under the shirts, since their hair 
was wet. 

On the boat’s deck by us were a group of men. Milt was talking 
| to one of them in the tome of voice one uses in bargaining. The 
others had ropes, ready to start tying us on. The man with Milt 
||g*la sure, they’d slow down for us, but we’d better get tied on 
||j?0& because they were in a hurry. They were already fourteen hours 
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behind schedule. He picked up one of our lines and wound it around 
a capstan. 

"No," said Milt, "we have our own system. We'd rather do it 
ourselves.” The man retired unwillingly. Milt directed Don to 
handle the stern lines while he secured the forward ones. 

Gerry and I were on our way forward where we could see the 
women better when we noticed that the boat had started up. Milt 
moved faster to finish securing the raft before we came up to 
speed; suddenly he rushed past us calling "Go afti Go aft every¬ 
body I” 

Sensing nothing amiss, X obeyed automatically and followed 
Gerry, who seemed to be in a terrific hurry. Then I noticed that 
the stern was tipping up at an alarming angle, even though every¬ 
body was now at this end, and suddenly comprehended that the raft 
was turning over. Gerry was nearby, shouting something at me over 
and over; I was thinking, calmly and stupidly, "I can’t leave the 
raft, it's our home. If it goes, I’m going too." 

The deck heaved, the cabin splintered and crashed close behind 
ay head, and a second later—how I got there I don't know—I was 
hanging onto a rope dragging from the boat. The raft had disappeared 
* ♦•♦no, that must be it so far behind us, those two lines on the 
surface of the water. It was floating upside down now, and only the 
.Pontoons showed. . 

W * Was in water up to my waist, my eyes on a level with the feet 
!#* Gerry and the men on the low deck. She and I were safe. They 
lif* uud tried to haul me aboard but I resisted, knowing I was all 
|g|pht for the time being. "The boys! Where are the boys?" Gerry 

iaked. 
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The boat's wash swept me back, lessening gradually* It was still 
light enough to see any floating object clearly* Nothing but the 
two rows of drums....than, far astern, one dark head rose to the 
surface and moved toward the raft. Did only one of them survive? 

The towboat was stationary in a nest of churning backwash. My heart 
sank... .we strained in silence to see. There it wasl A second 
dark head appeared. Don and Milt were alive, at any rate, and well 


enough to swim to the wreck. 

nWhere f s Sammy?" asked Gerry, as they hauled me on board. I 
didn't hear her because I was so busy being thankful that we were 
all alive. Then her voice came back to me—"Where's Sammy?" We 
scanned the water, around the boat and near the wreck where the 
boat's dinghy was picking up Bon and Milt. Two oranges churned to 
the surface and disappeared. I tried to remember whether I, or 
anybody, had untied Sammy from the doorpost before we overturned. 
Nobody had. Unless by remote chance he had struggled loose, he 

must be dead. 

Gerry, who had been so quick to comprehend and react during the 
orisis, who had jumped on the boat and then tried to stir me from 
my paralysis by shouting at me to get off the raft before it turned 
over, now looked to be helplessly on the verge of tears. I knew I 
Should be having a reaction by now too, but all I felt was a heavy 
I'JHottum inside, and a growing realization that everything we had was 
All we had left were our memories, our tans, and our rowing 
Soles. That was something, I told Gerry, in an effort to cheer 
^ b.p, Sh© wasn’t impressed and I wasn't either, actually. She 
$ inside with me to put on some warm dry clothes the men gave us 
S left the job of tending to the wreck in the more capable 
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hands of the men. 

It was already dark when we came out. The wreck, with Don and 
Milt standing on the Joists, was by the side of the boat. The boys 
were both barefoot, and Milt had on nothing but his swiping shorts. 
Even his glasses were gone. He sainted this way and that into 
the black stream and grabbed at loose papers and unfamiliar-looking 
miscellany brought for a second to the surface by the engine's 
wash . Without interrupting his task, he loosed occasional volleys 
of argument on the mate, who evidently had a plan of action that he 
was determined to carry out, whether we would or no. X understood 
only the part that involved Milt's getting off the upturned raft 

right away and putting on some dry clothes. 

The searchlight lit on something floating, which we identified 
as the kayak, upside down but intact. I went out with a young crew 
member in the dinghy to get it. We made another trip after the 
yellow box—also upside down-which we pulled into shore, and found 
three of our oars, which we took to the towboat. The crewman stayed 
on oall in case we sighted anything else and I climbed back 

deok. 

Don came aboard too. He stood dripping on deck with Gerry and 
I me, unperturbed, confident that Milt could handle the situation. 

He wisecracked serenely about our sudden poverty, giving 
I' examples of all the things that hadnjt happened to us. Weren't we 
' ittoky, he said, that the raft wasn't an expensive yacht, and that 
gfclB wasn't happening in January along a deserted stretch of the 
kon River? Why, this water was quite a pleasant temperature, not 
*U bad for swimming, as we walked toward the kitchen for a hot 
: a k, I slapped him gratefully on the back and told him he wa 
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pillar of strength. a .an. voice In *» unr.a.onin, «.» »* 

smiled benevolently, a little surprised. 

Outside the kitchen door, the captain approached us in an obvious 

state of distress. He had been drinking before we came, but fear 

„.j sobered M. ...M and « »‘»» l “ ““ ** 

.a situation ...n mere neriennly *»“ « Ho apologia 

f „. the depths of his hs.rt lee tried to oonsol. hie, hut h. ... not 
„ oonsoied so .. let hi. o.ntl.uel and o«.red us. • »» * 
sweeping gesture of hi. am, anything on the ho.t ~ oh.se. 

sent .= firs, to the Kitchen to n.W.t -hat » needed there. 

I „.s»H in . practical meed. I ™s Hungry and i®.ti.at to leaf 
,h, ho.t, and whenever I get hungry and i.p.ti.at I go into a eort 
e, mentai .... the wo.en « had seen oh d.oh were m the 
roo., though no. clothed, and they distracted W though,., all I 
...id thinh of ... —oh... a Knife, and twine, recalling that the., 
article, were what a good hoy scout should never get — 
woods without. The oooK watched a. fumble •*>“* for a -hilo, then 
etepped to « side and aoou had two hone, full of dishes, pan. end 

teed, hardly having ..id » —d H « —• »« “ ‘ 

eerner and I re.t.d with Bon and Berry at the table defer. completing 

the charity drive. 

; Outeide, the argument between .tilt end the mate -«= gr«,lng loud 
«ma profane. We went to the door to listen. Don said they 
different theories about bringing the raft in to shore. The 
>tat e4 to turn the raft over first-they could do it with the boat's 

WUs now, if Milt would get off it-because we could never do 
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still trapped underneath in the cabin. It was 
the stuff that was still trapped u 

he said and our decision to make, not his. 

““ IMt . It ... n... t. » «*< “ 

I couldn’t believe my ears at first 

, that any course of action lay ahead of 
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down in anguish, pointing. 

"Where? Where?" demanded the mate in wild alarm, shedding his 
coat. He took a running dive off the forward deck and came up 
looking bewildered, with a scrap of wood in his hand, not my 
guitar at all. 

"I f m sorry,” I said. 

"That’s all right," he said. He and Milt picked up their 
argument where they had left off. 

Gerry whispered, worried, "You shouldn’t have done that. He 
thought it was another one of us." 

"Nonsense," X said. "He was just being chivalrous." 

At last Milt got his way. The raft would stay upside down until 
everything was salvaged. Several men got into the dinghy and tried 
to tow the raft ashore, with no success. It was too heavy. The 
towboat would have to nudge it in sideways until the cabin struck 
ground, without going aground itself. It would take a good while, 
they said. Don, Gerry, and I retired to the kitchen, where we 
reviewed the accident over our cups of coffee. Don had tea. 

"What took you and Milt so long coming up, Don?" I asked. 

"I had to dive deep to keep from coming up under the boat's 
propellors. Didn’t realize I was so far down till I started coming 
didn’t think I ! d ever get to the top. Milt dove deep too. He 
oame up under the raft and had to go down again." 

, "Good thing that the two who got thrown in the water were the 
p^y tWo good swimmers among us. If it had been Gerry and me 

fe&itead— 1 " 
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«I still don’t understand why the raft turned over,” puzzled 
Gerry. n Do you suppose if we’d been tied on right to start with 

we’d have been all right?” 

”The boat was going too fast," I said. “They didn’t listen to 
Milt.” 

Don granted that, but reminded me that the captain had stopped 
the engines as soon as Milt had shouted at him to do so, which I 
hadn’t noticed. The raft had completed its flip then while the 
boat was slowing down. Then we remembered that three of us had been 
on the forward deck at the time, with no weight astern to counter¬ 
balance us. Once the forward deck went under ever so slightly, 
the rest was inevitable. A series of ifs suggested itself: if we 
hadn’t unloaded the yellow box that day, if we hadn’t let the raft 
get off balance. •• .but the discussion ended there. We were tired 

of talking about it. 

“Have you found out anything about those women yet?" asked Gerry, 
lowering her voice. They were visible in the next room. 

“Somebody told me they were nurses.” 

“Somebody told me they were wives of some of the men aboard." 

"If you ask me,” she concluded, "they don’t look like either one. 
Haa anyone been introduced to them yet?” Nobody had. The men were 
ignoring them and evidently expected us to do the same. 

"What did they give you?” Don changed the subject. 

Mi "Give me? —oh there’s a couple of boxes of food and stuff 

Bb... 

||| over there in the corner. I haven’t finished gathering it all yet. 
B||: "Don’t be afraid to take anything they suggest. Vve nay find 
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out there's nothing under the raft after all. He said we could have 
anything we wanted, you know*” 

The man deputized by the captain to re-outfit us was nearby, and 
I resumed the tour with him. We wended our way about dark corri¬ 
dors, stopping various rooms for armloads to add to the pile on the 

kitchen floor. 

"You'll need socks and shirts too, won’t you?" he asked, taking 
some out of his own drawer. "And blankets." H e took one off his 
bed and others out of a closet. I objected that we were depriving 
them. "The company'll buy us new ones," he assured me. I wondered 
to myself if the company could afford it. This boat looked awfully 
poor and dirty. I felt like giving them some things they were 
obviously in need of, then I remembered we had nothing to give. 

When the tour was over, the pile of equipment included a butcher 
knife, pieces of old canvas for tent shelters, twine, a kerosene 
lamp, blankets, food, and personal clothing for all of us. 

Milt came aboard to tell us the raft was now in to shore as far 
as they could get it. They had tied it to a tree to keep it from 
floating away until morning, when it would be light enough for us 
to begin salvaging. We were now perhaps a half mile below tne spot 

*here the accident had occurred. 

I W. made ready to go, then helped load our flotsam into the dinghy, 
which made several trips with it to the narrow beach opposite. On 
I the last trip they landed us at the same beach and left. The towboat 
faoved off without delay, and disappeared at the same speed with 
Ifrioh It had approached. They were sixteen hours behind schedule 


come ashore one trip before me and met a small group of 
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country people on the bank who, he explained during introductions, 
had seen most of the acoident and wanted us to eat and sleep at their 
house for the night. Now that the boat's light was gone, I couldn't 
see very well who we were being introduced to. However, I caught the 
name Mercer, and gathered that most of the people were either close 
neighbors or related to one another. We were in West Virginia, on 
the left hank of the Ohio. 

We started walking to the Mercers' house. Everyone carried 
something of ours, as if going to a picnic, as we trailed single 
file along the edge of an interminable cornfield. Light sand filled 
our sneakers and Don, who was barefoot, kept us posted on the size 
and texture of the rocks underfoot. An extreme fatigue had settled 
on us, and to forget it we talked a^ietly among ourselves. 

Don said there had evidently been people on the highway across 
the river who had seen the whole incident from beginning to end, 
because he had noticed a group of them by a roadside cafe waiting 
for us to pass by just before the towboat came up. after the accident 
they had turned on their car lights to help us see. 1 hadn't noticed 
them or their lights. The other shore was auite far away, and we 
Had been on the side of the boat opposite them. Gerry verified Don's 

t abatement. 

We came to a clearing in the corn, where a farm road started at 
tk® river bluff and ran directly away from it into the cornfield* 

I* station wagon was there in the clearing and a man was just getting 
||rt of it. Mr. Mercer hailed him* It was Sam Shaw, one of the 

^ors of the Moundsville Echo. , a thin greyhaired man with a friendly 
and unpretentious clothes. Mr* Shaw wanted an interview, of 
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course, but there was time enough for that later on, he said, when we 
had been made comfortable* We got into the station wagon and he 
took us the rest of the way to the Mercers*• He asked us a few 
questions while we drove, but he left us time to talk among ourselves* 
This was the first opportunity we had since before the accident to 
talk face to face together* 

Don passed around a secret in an undertone, which Gerry forwarded 
to me. It was a request the captain had made of us: in order to 
protect the company’s reputation, we were not to mention the name of 
the towboat or the company it belonged to. We honored the request, 
and when Mr. Shaw asked us, we said we didn’t know. He didn’t seem 
to believe us, but he prodded no further. 

The Mercers had a new house, not yet finished, back from the 
highway by the space of a small apple grove and a board walk. In 
their front hall we spread out our clothes to dry, the ones we had 
worn at the time we overturned, and Milt took over a side of the 
living room floor for his wet photographs. He was nearly sightless 
without his glasses. It was hard to tell whether he was examining 
the pictures with his eyes or the tip of his nose, as he identified 
*aoh one and laid it on the newspaper to dry. While we waited for 
•upper, we talked with Sam Shaw and another local reporter—small 
town reporters are so pleasant and friendly!—and placed long distance 
t la to our parents. We could imagine their anxiety if they heard 
|| **<lio announcement of our death before hearing from us. At midnight, 
jp 1 * 11 We compared notes at the supper table, we found that their 
jfijfj,: ctions had been fairly uniform. None of our parents had shown 
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any worry or fright, but had been sympathetic and encouraging. We 
had told them we were going on, and they had approved our deoiaion. 

As a matter of fact, we didn't regard it as a decision at all, because 
it hadn't entered our minds that there was any logioal choice but to 
continue the trip,until the reporters had brought the matter up. We 
had no reason to quit. The summer had hardly begun yet for us. 

Mrs. Mercer lent Gerry and me two of her nightgowns and we slept 
in a double bed in her daughter's room. Milt and Don shared a double 
bed in the next room.’ For a while 1 lay awake for fear of having 
nightmares. I re-lived the accident in my imagination five or six 
times, thinking of the horrible way Sammy had in all probability 

died, and presently drifted off. 

Then I realized that for a long while there had been somebody 

knocking at the windowpane. Gerry bounced out of bed to open the 
window. There were two men outside, who said they wanted an inter¬ 
view—a very short interview—and some pictures. They had been 
looking for us ever since nine o'clock, shortly after the aooident. 

1 pleaded for them to go away; it was two in the morning, we were 
more tired than they could imagine, and we had to he up by six. They 
countered with such a pathetic tale of their long search for us, and 
how far they were from home, and how overjoyed they were to have found 
ha at last, that we gave in and met them in the chilly mist under an 
»PPle tree by the front door. Milt woke up and came out too, yawning 
Riverine. He had brought blankets for me and Gerry, 
the me n were from th9 Associated fress. We gave them an outline 
J* .hat had happened: the towboat had started up too fast while three 
| ^ were up forward, and the raft had nosed under. Anybody hurt? 
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No, but our dog was killed. What was the name of the boat? We 
hesitated, and the flash bulb of the camera went off. The men 
brought the interview to a close after finding out that we were 
going to continue the trip, and left. 

"That 1 s going to be a funny picture they got of us, n (Jerry said. 

"Huddled in our blankets like three Indians, and me rubbing my eyes 
id trying to hide a yawn! They’re going to be disappointed when they 
le it come out of the developer." We crept back into the house, 
iping the Mercers hadn’t been disturbed. 

"See you at six," Milt said as we parted in the hall. 

"Why don’t we make it six thirty, Milt?" I asked. "We Just lost 
half hour*8 sleep." 

"Want your stuff to drift away down the river while you lie in 
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No but our dog was killed. What was the name of the boat. We 
hesitated, and the flash bulb of the camera went off. The .an 
brought the interview to a close after finding out that we were 

-olng to continue the trip, and left. 

"That 1 s going to be a funny picture they got of us," Gerry said. 

"Huddled in our blankets like three Indians, and me rubbing my eyes 
and trying to hide a yawn. They’re going to be disappointed when they 
a99 it come out of the developer." We crept back into the house, 

hoping the Mercers hadn't been disturbed. 

„ S99 y 0 u at six," Milt said as we parted in the hall. 

. * thirty Hilt?" I asked. n We just lost 

iiwhy don 1 1 we make it six tiiirty, 

a half hour's sleep.” 

"Want your stuff to drift away down the river while you lie in 
bed? When it’s safe ashore, then we can relax all we want to." I 
guessed he was right. We went back to bed. 
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Chapter 8 

Five hours later, in a grey dawn fog, we were standing on the low 
sand bluff above our little beach, feeling tired and dispirited. 

Below us, the hawser that held the raft was visible for about ten 
feet out from shore. Another ten feet away, at the other end, lay 

our wreck* 

Gerry and Don and I waited for Milt to tell us what to do—for 
once, we were short of suggestions—and passed the time until the sun 
came out a bit, recalling to mind all that we had lost. When we had 
had our things, they hadn't seemed very important, but now we realized 
how well-furnished the Lethargia had been. Typewriter, movie camera, 
two still cameras, glasses, anchor, life buoy and life preservers, 
binoculars, guitar—we hadn't been as primitive as we thought. And 
our money, the hundred and fifty dollars in the kitty; our sleeping 
bags and rucksacks; all our identification and clothes; tools and 
oharts; two and a half cases of books, all unread. 

Within an hour the fog had thinned and we could see the raft, 
lying serenely and naturally in the position we were so used to 
seeing it, upside down. A carpet of river scum had collected above 
ft, and floating cozily in the carpet was Stellai She was in perfect 
condition but absolutely tuneless. X washed her and laid her on the 
bank to dry for old times’ sake* 

| ; We took the kayak, now quite flexible but serviceable, out to the 
The drums, beams, and joists, the only parts showing above 
JR!***. were undamaged; on inspection, we found seven of our eight 
KfPosts still bolted to the frame, only two of them cracked. The 
oarpost, the one Milt had made fast to the boat, was broken 
■fife** the deck. Our main concern, however, was the contents of the 
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submerged cabin. Our first tentative gropings under the deck assured 
us that the rush of water had not entirely swept the cabin and deck 
clean. Soon we were organized into a diving squad and a ferrying- 
to-shore department, with the kayak as the ferry. The diving squad 
didn’t really dive yet, because we were working from the top down. 

They just felt around below the surface. Like all of our attempts 
to divide the labor, this arrangement was not particularly conscious 
or permanent. When we got tired of one job and saw another to be 
done, we changed over. By and large, the boys brought up the stuff, 
Gerry brought it ashore, and I spread it out to dry. At first, when 
we were removing the floorboards to gain access to the cabin interior, 
we all worked at the raft, kneeling on the joists and groping in 
water up to our shoulders between the joists for our sunken treasures. 

By midmorning, by which time some of the neighbors had gathered on 
the bluff to watch, we had a respectable pile of empty bottles, 
illegible letters, pencils, and boards, which we put into the bread- 
box and gave to some boys to spread out on the beach while we went 
back for more. Nothing, we instructed them, was to be thrown back 
in the river, however worthless it seemed to them. One little boy 
Q&me out to the raft to help us for a while. There wasn’t much for 
him to do because his arms weren’t long enough, so we asked him to 
go back to shore, though we appreciated his efforts. 

£ 

Our first real catch was the binoculars, but X didn’t really 
believe we would find anything else worth while until Milt trium- 
JE&antly heaved my typewriter, streaming muddy water, aloft. It, like 
binoculars, had been hune to the frame of the cabin by nails and 
!§**• Otherwise it would have sunk to the bottom. We roared with 






















laughter at the condition of the typewriter and made a game of seeing 
who could find articles most inappropriate to the situation. Mart 
Twain’s ♦life on the Mississippi* came to light after its brief life 
in the Ohio, which had done little if anything to disturb its air of 
sober dignity. If ever a booh, with its title blankly staring and 
its library card placidly insisting on a two-cent fine for each day. 
overdue, failed to catch the humor of a situation, this one did. 

"This shipwreck business is like hitting yourself over the head 
with a hammer," I said, squinting through the binoculars to find they 
had become monoculars overnight. "It feels to good when you stop. 
After resigning yourself to a total loss, getting all this stuff 

gratis is fun.” 

"Yeah," said Don, "Just like Christmas." He brought up another 
tin can Without a label. That made five so far, filled with anony¬ 
mous food. "Use Labe Hess CansS" he intoned. "Simplify lour Meal 

Planningl Every Meal a Surprisel 

"What if the first three cans you open are all string beans?" 

I objected. 

"Oh, it’ll average out over a week. Haven't you ever gotten tired 
of the same old combination of meat-potatoes-vegetable, every day, 
week in, week out?” 

Our mood confounded the sober-faced neighbors. Here they had 
«ome as to a funeral, to comfort the bereaved, and the bereaved were 
not in mourning. Some of them went home to figure it out and others 
|| «UM to take their places, maintaining an average of about ten spec- 
j|||. , **tors . The men stood around on the various levels of the tiny 
|*»«Ivea beach. The women didn't attempt to slide down the steep 
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bluff, but stood above to watch sympathetically and talk among 
themselves* 

When enough floorboards had been wrenched off to allow us to 
slip into the gaps between the Joists, we grappled with our feet. 

We found blankets, many wet books, sketching paper, all items that 
came at the bottom of our mental lists. Serry’s sketch of the bridge 
in Wheeling, made only the day before, was ruined. From what we 
could tell by feeling underneath, the cabin was swept back at nearly 
a thirty-degree angle, though still fixed to the basic structure. It 
had been broken not only by the accident, but while being pushed in 
to shore by the towboat. The framework of the cabin was all there, 


apparently, except for the roof. 

We marked the outlines of the cabin floor so we could find the 

doorway stud where Sammy's leash was tied. If only he'd been able 
to slip his collar and swim to shore I Then Don, in water up to his 

neck, asked me in a low voice where Gerry was. 

"Over on the hank," I whispered. "She can’t see what you’re 

do ing. ’’ 

"I think I've got Sammy- What shall I do with it? If we take it 
ashore she'll get upset. Let it drift down the river?" 

I nodded. After a slight interval he brought up the empty collar. 
I thought it sacrilege to keep it, but we took it ashore, then told 
Garry and Milt. We worked quietly for a time after that. 

At noon we walked back to the Mercers' for our first meal of the 
4s -?. going in pairs in order to leave someone always with the raft, 
continued working all day without interruption. 

B ? nightfall we were muddy but optimistic. Don had found his 
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ruoksa ck, containing his wallet and toothbrush, which Gerry and I 
promptly defined as community property. She and I wanted to repay 
the people we had been borrowing cigarettes from, and this we later 
dld with Don's money, which turned out to be only a communal loan 
fund . But we didn't use the toothbrush, because when it came down 
t0 it we all preferred to have our own. The boys made their camp 
that night in a cane brake above the raft on the bluff, and Gerry 
a nd I walked with the neighbors to the Mercers' house after dark, 
where we enjoyed a good, though short, night’s sleep. 

We met at the river about nine o'clock the next morning, stall 
tired and wearing our borrowed clothes, but without the empty feeling 
of the morning before. The weather was perfect and the salvagxng 
promised to go well. Faeh of us had . mental list of his own personal 
things still missing, and as one item after another came to Ught, 
we all rejoiced in sympathy with the finder and made our own Usts 

known once again* 

Now there was enough to do on shore that I stationed myself there 
most of the time. Our visitors had all been crowded by the accumu¬ 
lation of our drying equipment and clothes off the beach to the top 
of the bank, from where they took pictures of the confused and cluttered 
scene below. We were coming to know the regular visitors and spoke 
mostly with them. For once, few questions were put to us, 
appreciated* 

Some newspaper photographers came and had us pose pretending to 
•lag together with the guitar (as if we would stop to sing at a time 
this, even if it had been our habit beforel). They must have 
other pictures, but we didn't notice. The visitors only rarely 
ua to stop what we were doing and pose for a photograph 
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they did, we cooperated reluctantly, our minds still on the job to 
be done. The result of our apathy must have been a good collection 
of tragic portraits. Our visitors also brought us news of ourselves 
garnered from the radio and press. The news was stale, of course, 
but interesting nevertheless. A report of our death had actually 
been sent out from a local radio station the night of the accident, 
as we had feared, and the Pittsburgh Press had reported us missing 
in a front-page article. 

Somebody gave us a newspaper showing the picture taken in the 
middle of the night under the Mercers* apple tree. The caption 
below it explained that Gerry was sobbing with grief (they must not 
have been so disappointed with it after alii) and implied that Milt 
and I were ready to break down at any moment. We resented this. We 
were proud of the fact that no one of us had given way to his 
emotions either during or after the crisis, and now a single fake 
oaption had given the public the exact opposite impression. 

However, among the candid photographs of us working in the water, 
where our spirits were higher, there must be one of Gerry and me 
pointing, weak with laughter, at Don in water up to his neck by the 
raft, singing "I Ain*t got No Body.' 1 He was a real specialist, up to 
Me neok in his work all day long, grappling with his hands and feet. 
** he worked, when he wasn’t singing, he was making an indescribable 
■Puttering noise with his lips and carrying a tune through the 
PPUtter. This was an absent-minded habit of his, originally his 
of practising on his trombone when it was somewhere else. We 
1 tried for weeks, at his own request, to break him of the habit 
in Kensington, with no more success than on a similar anti- 
campaign. 
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By the end of this, the second day, Gerry and Bon had retrieved 
their rucksacks and about half of their personal belongings* Milt 
and I were less fortunate, having had the top bunks which were now 
the bottom ones* Most of our things had been swept away when the 
roof tore off, and scattered along a half mile of river bottom. My 
rucksack and sleeping bag were found, but my purse and the journal 
were apparently gone for good. Most important of all, Milt’s little 
rucksack containing addresses, records, identification, the little 
black book and the kitty, were still under there somewhere or on 
the river bottom further upstream. The kitty’s cash, Milt casually 
informed us, was not gone for good. He had converted it to travel¬ 
lers’ checks before we left Wheeling. We wondered whether we could 
get the checks back, having lost the record of the serial numbers 
too. 

We found the stove and two of our three cameras, including 
Gerry's movie camera and all her exposed film, now worthless. A 
helpful onlooker took them in to town for cleaning and an estimate 
of their condition. Neither of the boys found their glasses, five 
Pair in all counting sunglasses. Milt would have to continue as 
* myopic for a while. Don could get along without glasses. Don 
1 spent an hour untangling a submerged rope that led us to the 
•Boh°r; ^he white life buoy bobbed to the surface when someone 
*° Ve d a board. But the life jackets were heavy as lead with water 
tn w® dragged them up from the mud on the bottom! If we’d had 
g, 0 put them on, they’d have drowned us for sure. Missing also, 
little hope of recovery from the soft mud, were the aluminum 
- Platter for the New Orleans chamber of commerce, as well as 
i': ; P°hnant and mast. All in all, we recovered nearly half 
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of our belongings during those first two days of salvaging# 

We continued salvaging through the third day, although our 
rewards were fewer. Our little beach was becoming our social and 
business headquarters. Motorboats from the vicinity used to drop 
by for brief visits. On this day, one beached near us and a man 
g 0 t put, whom we recognized as the mate with whom Ivlilt had argued 
so long. He was no longer excited, but seemed deeply worried. 

In a secluded corner of the beach, he explained that he had come 
for a signed statement absolving the company from responsibility 
for the accident. He showed us a newspaper account, one of several 
that were endangering the company’s reputation by saying the boat 

had run us down. 

Don asked him to excuse us for a moment, then drew us aside and 
urged us not to put our name to anything before we had considered 
every angle. We couldn’t say we weren’t injured, he said, just 
because we didn’t hurt anywhere, since a broken bone or internal 
displacement might be discovered later. In that case, of course we 
would want to be free to sue them. We couldn’t say outright that it 
was their fault, or that it wasn’t. All we should do was to give 
the essential facts of the incident and say we were not killed. It 
Would take some time to compose such a statement. Milt and Gerry 
applauded the wisdom of his argument, but I didn’t think we had to 
h be that careful. We told the man we would mail him the statement 

gv.' 

g and he left, apparently satisfied. 

Our visitors'wanted to help us, but there was nothing that they 
| 0U1 <1 do, except in a few cases. A lady who lived near the Mercers, 
instance, took an armful of our muddy clothes to wash for us in 
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her machine f a real help. We received three offers to turn the raft 
over for us as soon as salvaging was complete and the cabin removed. 
One offer was from two men who had a winch on a truck, and we 
accepted theirs. A good friend of Sam Shaw's, who ran errands for 
us in his car when Sam Shaw couldn 1 t be there, drove me in to town 
to borrow a grappling hook from the Moundsville fire department. We 
planned a last attempt at recovery of Milt's rucksack the following 


We had a more intimate relationship with these people than we'd 
had with the citizens of New Kensington, not only because we were 
in trouble and needed help, but because of our isolation from roads 
and towns here. Only a few people ever found us, so we weren't 
bothered by crowds and reporters as in New Kensington. Only those 
who were genuinely interested filtered through the backroads and 
cornfields. 

Our isolation had it3 drawbacks too. We had no place within 
a mile of the beach to eat or bathe or change clothes or receive 
telephone calls. We became internationally famous on noon of the 
third day and didn't know it until that evening when we returned to 
k Mercers' for supper and learned that a representative of the 

| I^ndon Daily Mirror , a tabloid, had called from New York to get an 

1 in terview by phone. I called him back then, gave the interview, and 

him to look up Eric in London and say hello, but I doubt if 

night after dark we set up a camp for Gerry and me in the 
clearing where we had first met Sam Shaw. It was about five 

I P4red yards up the river bank from the boys' camp and equally far 

H* 1 nearest house, a gas-measuring station up the road to the 

Hgfi6£ 8 t . 

* Ordinarily, Gerry and I would have wanted somebody 
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around to protect us, but we granted that the stuff on shore needed 
watching more than we did. Back to sleeping on the hard ground 

againl 

The next day was Sunday. We held our first conference since the 
overturning around the breakfast campfire by the girls’ tent before 
the visitors came, to plan the reconstruction in general and the 
work that lay ahead of us that day in particular: removing the cabin, 
righting the raft, grappling for Milt's rucksack, and erecting a 

large tent shelter for the dry equipment. 

The first item on our agenda was deciding what day to tell 

reporters and visitors we were leaving. We might as well agree on 

the same date, whether we left then or not, since each of us had to 

answer the old familiar question a dozen times a day. Don guessed 
four or five days from now; Milt and I said a week. We'd tell them 

four or five days (it was actually two weeks). 

Since our trip might be over by the time we got the travellers' 
checks back. Milt had better ask CglUer^ for another advance next 
time he called Hew York. -A goodly advance, while he was about it. 
With this delay, we might have to buy a motor if we wanted to get 
to Hew Orleans by September fifteenth. First we d see, after we 
ware on water again, how we progressed without one, because it was 
better to float if possible. But we should begin pricing and 
«omparing now, just in case. Mo one was to let news of this out, 

| M it would certainly appear in the papers as a definite decision to 
one now. We might never get one, and then we would be asked by 
^•Porters to deny rumors that we were planning to mechanize. We 

1 had enough of denying rumors already. Besides, if we kept quiet 
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for a while, even after deciding to mechanize, somebody might give 
ub a motor free. We appointed Don to investigate the market. 

Next item on the agenda was another mascot. Admittedly, no one 
could take Sammy's place, and we were content to let it remain 
vacant. But people had begun offering us their puppies, and we 
didn't know what to do about it. Out of fairness to owners, pups 
and ourselves, we decided to look the pups over when they came, and 
make a decision on the basis of what we felt at the moment. 

Oerry remarked how brown the boys' nails were from the chemicals 
in the river. Some factory, or factories, had been dumping more than 
the lesal limit of waste products into it. The shore was marked by 
rows of dead fish, and public warnings were being issued by press 
and radio, we'd heard, for children to stay out of the river until 
the acid content went down. The clothes we brought up yesterday 
had been stained and partly rotted after only two days on the bottom. 

"Do you all think," Milt began slowly, "that we should spend so 
much time talking to our visitors instead of working? This looks 
like it might be a big problem. It could make the difference of a 

oouple of days in our leaving*” 

:• 11 You can 1 t snub friendly people like that,” said Gerry. 

-Should we establish visiting hours?" suggested Don. "Better yet, 
««t up a turnstile and charge admission. We could clear the price 
v of a new motor.” 


"And 


auu sell concessions for hot dog stands,' I said, and set up 
gigns along the road saying 'This Way to Raft’ every fifty yards. 
gH* 1 ^ But It's simpler to keep on working while you talk." 

:«Ut agreed, and so did Don and Gerry. Consulting the agenda 
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in his notebook, Milt told us that Sam Shaw had lent us a box of 
tools, then asked for a volunteer to go in town after groceries, and 
took down our suggestions for a list of articles we needed most* 

The list was for a public appeal being organized by two friendly 
reporters. 

Just then a car rolled into sight, and bounced to a stop in a 
cloud of dust before us* Four adolescent boys and a scrawny kitten 
got out. 

"Take it," said one of the boys, shoving the kitten into Gerry’s 
arms* "It’s yours. If you don’t want it, give it to someone else." 

We protested that we already had a slim kitty, but they were 
adamant. Before we had a chance to put it back in their car while 
they weren’t looking, they climbed in and roared up the road. This 
was evidently their own shy way of solving our mascot shortage. 

Gerry gave the kitty some milk and we hastened to finish the confer¬ 
ence because other visitors would begin arriving soon. We divided 
the work among us according to the pattern it had already begun to 
assume. Don was to handle most of the town errands so that Milt 
oould be business and work manager. Gerry would run short errands 
| to Mercers' when she wasn’t busy on the raft. I was stationed in 

I oamp to put equipment in order and cook, and was to buy groceries 

ip.;': 4114 negotiate refund of the checks. 

fe,.. Milt," i said, "couldn’t you tell us beforehand what you have in 
^ or us ' to ^°» a hd let us add our own ideas in a little discus-. 

■g||v: % i 0 r> 

■p!*.; ^°t that I object to your having so many good ideas, but—" 

Gerry seconded me vigorously. "You say I shouldn’t work alone on 








Tile iiax X -ue buargxa 


if •*- 


the raft because I don’t know what to do. But if you’d give me some 
idea of the general plan, and the reason for each step, I could—'" 
"You’d enjoy doing it more," I supplied. She glared at me and 

continued. 

"—I’d know how to work without being told each step to take. 

Don't interrupt me. You always do that." 

"Girls, girls," said Don. 

I glared back. "Just trying to help." 

Milt spoke up. "We don't have enough time for me to explain 
everything, Gerry. It's all I can do to keep track myself of what 

to do next." 

"Milt's all right, girls," said Don. "Leave the guy alone." 

We claimed we weren't persecuting him, we liked him; and Milt said 
he was always glad to hear suggestions like these. We brought our 

meeting to a close and went down to the beach. 

While the boys finished removing the cabin and towed the raft 
upriver to the more accessible beach below our campfire, Gerry and I 
carried our things from the boys’ tent and from the old beach to the 
new headquarters. The kitten was still around each time we got back 
with a load, regarding us with a supercilious air of complete 
% dotaohment. Later it disappeared permanently. 

I';.;: Among our many visitors that Sunday afternoon was a man who 

V, Mturned our blue picnic thermos from Dam Number Fourteen, nine 
-Piles below, where it had come to lodge yesterday after floating free 
' the wreck. Tie. had recognized the thermos as ours and driven up 


m 




■am 


' the wreck. He had recognized the thermos as ours and driven up 
^ to return it to us. 

away when the raft was righted, but the boys told me they 
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I 


did it by grounding the raft at the new beaoh at the bottom of the 
steep bank, running one line from the near side to the anchor out in 
midstream and another from the opposite side to the winch above, and 
then winding in the first line until the raft platform flipped over. 
Damage from the operation was minor, and we hopefully concluded that 
what was left could take anything the river had to give it from here 
on, having survived two such ordeals. 

The boys spent the rest of the daylight hours towing pieces of the 
dismembered cabin up to the new location by kayak, and fitting some 
of the old floorboards back on. After dark they set up part of the 
shelter for our dry equipment, where they were also going to stay, 
and moved in. 


We were there two weeks in all. People we had never seen before 
brought us hot, ready-cooked meals for four; a lumber company donated 
sixty dollars 1 worth of lumber for our new deck and cabin; a little 
boy spontaneously gave us his boy scout knife, and his younger brother 
gave us the sailor cap he was wearing. Every time we turned around 
8omeone was giving us clothes or ice cream or flashlights or the use 
°f their washing machine. 

Not only the people of Moundsville, but everyone connected with us 
414 whatever they could to help. The American Express notified us 
ky air mail that our checks would be returned to us as soon as they 
.^,,oeived the single form enclosed in the letter. Our parents sent us 
money and prescriptions for new glasses, and Collier* s was 
^ in sending another advance, as well as a new camera and color 
for Wilt. The New Kensington chamber of commerce sent us a new 
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platter, although they oouldn*t manage another pennant and mast, 
ad of the pennant, we used a sign painted for us by two fellows 
a nearby toy factory, saying: 

new kensington pa. 


n's goatee looked less unshaven and more patriarohial every day, 
i gave all of us nearly as real a sense of accomplishment as the 
ess of our reconstruction. Milt had no beard but only a mustache, 
lie lost that one day by accident while shaving in a hurry. His 
youthful appearance caused Gerry to exclaim delightedly that he 
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gift platter, although they couldn't manage another pennant and mast, 
instead of the pennant, we used a sign painted for us by two fellows 

from a nearby toy factory, saying: 

new kensington pa* 
via 

MOUNDSVILLE W. VA. 
to 

new Orleans la* 

Inspired by local pride, they had painted MOUNDSVIIIE W. VA. in 
bright red and black, but we didn't mind because we were partial to 
the town ourselves. The newspaper appeal didn't turn out very well, 
which was all right too, since our visitors soon supplied us with 

what we needed.* 

I oat involuntarily, we found ourselves in possession of another 
. we had dutifully examined a litter of two-month-old pups 
t us, played with them, played with them some more, and before 
w it we'd selected one of them. She was a fluffy black-and- 
pup, spherically shaped, who looked to be by ancestry half 
but who was really half terrier and half something else genuinely 
i. We named her Delilah, since her predecessor's name had been 
i (Sammy had been only his nickname). She slept most of the time 
3 e she was so young, except at night, when she howled. But she 
grew used to us and we grew fond of her. We gave her Sammy's 
r. 

n’s goatee looked less unshaven and more patriarchial every day, 

1 gave all of us nearly as real a sense of accomplishment as the 
J eas of our reconstruction. Milt had no beard but only a mustache, 
M lost that one day by accident while shaving in a hurry. His 
^outhful appearance caused (Jerry to exclaim delightedly that he 
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looked almost human, and from that moment she began gradually to lose 
the prejudice she had acquired on their trip from Boston. Gerry was 
changing in another way too: for the first time, she had shown initia¬ 
tive and organizing ability one day by getting me to help bring in 
some drying clothes at the approach of a thunderstorm. It was a small 
step, but it gave her a confidence she had lacked in her former role 
of passive follower. Her hair was now bright red again and very 
short. All the black ends from her unfortunate oil treatment were 

gone. 

But despite all these encouraging developments and unexpected 
favors, we were tense and touchy among ourselves. Gerry was irritated 
by-Milt's precision, my supplying her with words, Don’s clumsiness. 

I grew angry when anybody but me took time off from work, which we did 
rather frequently during the last week, or when Milt made a decision 
I had wanted to share in. Don objected to doing housework around the 
camp, and Milt complained that Delilah was teething on his new little 
black book. We aired our criticisms in a gripe session around the 
oampfire one night and afterwards we felt better, but the tension soon 
returned. 

During the rare intervals when we were in private and harmonious 
among ourselves, we expressed our residual hostility in vicious jokes 
about the generalized Visitor who woke us up at daylight to invite us 
l to supper at his house that night, for which we had of course no 
H suitable clothes, who asked us loaded or unanswerable questions all 
lon g, and stayed until eleven at night telling in detail the 
lill* t0ry of the land on which we were encamped. My version of the 
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Unwelcome Visitor, since I was cook, was the one who showed up with 
a ready-cooked meal just as I was about to serve one of my best 
camp-prepared meals, which then had to be thrown away because we had 
no way of keeping it* 

These gripes and jokes were only symptoms of our real trouble* 

We were simply frustrated, and there was no way to get around it. 

We never knew when we would be interrupted or thwarted at whatever 
job we set ourselves to, however carefully planned. If we had to get 
up early the next morning, late visitors who had driven fifty miles 
to see us would keep us up until near midnight—visitors we welcomed; 
but there had been so many before theml The day we bought groceries 
in town, a visiting family would give us the same items. When we were 
hurrying to put a roof on the new cabin because it looked like rain, 
a man with a portable recorder would come for a half-hour’s inter¬ 
view. 

We learned to work and talk at the same time, but that helped only 
a little. It did more good to put the visitors to work, when we 
had reached the stage when everything didn’t have to be done or 
supervised by one of us any more. They liked that. 

The night before we left, the two fellows who had given us our 
sign installed admirably precision-sawed shelves in the sturdy 
|box that was now our galley, while several boys on shore kept 
|| : lilah amused so she wouldn’t gobble up all the dead fish at the shore- 
(she became frantic if we tied her up). Other visitors carried 
SBr 8 equipment in a steady procession down the sandy hill and 

K ir.; 88 plank to the raft; a small girl and her father saw that 
S^onfir Q of ^rash S i; a yea within bounds. Host of these people had 
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been to see us often enough that they knew what to do almost as well 
as we did* 

Our leave-taking this time was a leisurely affair. The tape 
recording of the departure interview and formal thanks to the people 
of Moundsvilie had been made that morning, to be broadcast when we 
actually left. The announcer played it back for us to hear. It was 
fun to hear his voice saying ’’--and there they go, folks! let’s 
give them a big goodbye as they drift out from shore, once again on 
their way to New Orleans!” (hearty shouted farewells from about fifteen 
bystanders, previously drafted and rehearsed) and be standing right 
there on solid ground outside the gas-measuring station where he had 
the tape recorder plugged in. The announcer and bystanders got as 
big a kick out of the play-acting as we did. 

Afterwards we went to the Mercers’ to say goodbye and take baths, 
then down to the river to finish getting the raft in order. An hour 
or so later, since there didn’t seem to be any end to all this putting 
to rights, and since everything was aboard anyway, somebody on shore 
loosed the line that held us, and we were on our way. 

Sam Shaw and a few other friends were on shore to wave now and 
|, then at us, according to custom, until we drifted out of sight. After 
£ * avi &g for twenty minutes they gave up and just sat down to wait, 

I tooause we were still only a few hundred feet out from shore. There 
Bp 1 * 0 Practically no current. We laid to the oars to lessen the embar- 
delay, but it was not until two hours later that we saw the 
our old campsite on Round Bottom, near Moundsville, West 
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Moundsv-i l-le—to-Me mph'fs 
Chapter 9 


Our list of river dangers to look out for had grown steadily 
during the last two weeks at Moundsville. It hadn’t grown so much 
in length as in breadth, so to speak, with the addition of 
repetitions, variations, and contradictions of previous warnings. 

Some of our advisors had told us to be most careful not to let 
towboats run over us. Small boats, they said, were not infrequently 
caught beneath the raked front of an oncoming barge and chopped to 
pieces as they passed under the boat’s propellors, or overturned 
if they came too close, and the occupants drowned in the wake. 

Even Milt, who took all such advice with a grain of salt, agreed 
that the same might happen to us if we weren’t careful, though to 

overturn us while we were floating free, a boat would have to hit 

Bu4- 

us directly. Respite the fact that we always had a clear view in 
both directions for at least a mile, we didn’t always notice towboats 
until they were practically upon us, or less than a mile away. 

Their approach was nearly inaudible if our cabin or their barges 
lay between the boat’s engine and us. Even on the same raft, we 
had to shout if the person we were talking to was not in plain 
;; 8 *ght, because there was nothing around to reflect and prolong the 
iound of our voices, nothing but open water. 

§ If we sighted a towboat when it was a mile away, we had only 
p* minutes to get out of the channel. At our top rowing speed of 
; Mttle less than two miles an hour, we could make it easily to 
But if we let them come within a half mile or so, the 
ia ^lon turned into a desperate slow-motion race—like a snail 
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trying to get out of the way of a rapidly advancing tortoise. 

We didn’t have all these statistics figured out beforehand, but 
calculated them in the same unconscious way a pedestrian does 


crossing a highway. 

There had been another school of thought in Moundsville that 
claimed we were more likely to go over a dam than under a towboat, 
because pilots, out of pure humanity and a practical desire to 
avoid damage suits, were usually on the lookout for small boats. 
This school had told us what our experience confirmed, that there 
was a point of ho return above each dam beyond which any vessel, xhx 
kijxhxxx&sxy no matter how powerful, would be drawn through the 
spillways or over the wickets. Lookmen themselves often warned us 
away from water above the dam, so evidently this was true at least 
for small boats even in such low water as this. 


Our point of no return was pretty far upstream. At least once 
so far we had known, by the increase in our speed, that we were 
coming to a dam. We also knew how inconspicuous they were from 
an upstream view. Just how much less the risk was now that the 
ourrent was so slow, or ^ust how disastrous it might be for us to 
go through a spillway, or bear trap as everyone called them, we 
didn’t know and didn’t care to find out the hard way. 

True, we had met a man who had shot all but two of the fifty or 
a ° bear traps on the Ohio in high water with a motorboat, and he 
ybad lived to tell the tale. However, he had had three advantages 
fkat we didn’t: high water (which may put a whole dam under so many 
tn °f water that it might as well not be there); a motor to fight 
6 backwash below; and a more adventurous spirit. If by chance we 
a gainst the wickets (vertical posts along the crest of the 
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dam like a picket fence), we might lodge there if the current 
wasn’t too strong, or we might upend against them and topple to 
the other side, or we might go through a space where the wickets 
had been temporarily removed, as they sometimes were. 

And then we had met people who told us in a voice of authority 
that we had nothing at all to fear, which only made us more 
apprehensive about everything in general. Then we seized all the 
more eagerly upon the next bit of advice in hopes it would recon¬ 
cile all we had heard previously. 

We had also been warned several times about storms, about being 
swamped, running aground, or colliding with driftwood. As the 
list grew, we began to suspect that not every item on it was valid. 
If they were true, then we had to conclude that everyone we saw on 
the river was tired of living; instead of commiting suicide by the 
reliable method of jumping off a bridge, they had chosen the more 
fascinating course of exposing themselves to the river and waiting. 
Obviously, some of the warnings were inapplicable to us, or to the 
season, or to this river. But which ones were they? 

^ Milt disposed of a few of Gerry’s and my fears with logical 
|v ex Planatioris. He pointed out that we had no reason to "look out 
p * or driftwood” because we were a piece of driftwood ourselves, 
gb- tt °ving along at the same rate as the rest of it. These warnings 
Blip ^ 0ome from owners of motorboats who had had the unfortunate 
^^^P®i‘ience of ramming a log at thirty-five miles an hour, but who 
j|!|jp*d 80 little knowledge of causality that they expected logs to 
^gggp mean to rafts as they were to motorboats. 

most of our apprehensions weren't so easily disposed of, 

0VQn Milt--and therefore Don, who trusted Hilt’s judgment 
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almost impliei.tely—had to admit that some of them were based on 
reality. If we had been cautious before the accident, we were 
timid now. Our timidity came in spurts, alternating with apathy, 
routine concern, and unconscious daring, according to whether the 
boys or the girls had the upper hand in policy at the moment, 
and how recently we had discussed our store of advice. But by and 
large, we played it safe these days, as far as we knew how, which 
wasn T t very far. 

It was good to be back on the raft again, even with so much to 
worry about. With a little effort we could push the warnings to 
the back of our mind most of the time, and revel in the absence of 
dirt and confusion. We appreciated the simple convenience of being 
able to find our combs or shoes without a tedious search, the comfort 
of being able to stay clean, and a relative peace of mind after our 
recent frustrations. 

We had rebuilt the cabin with a frame exactly like the first 
one, though we had changed a few external details for the better. 

Our bunks were now all of the same pattern, plain canvas tacked over 
a square frame of two-by-fours, and unbelievably comfortable. W'e 
all had shelves over our bunks now, constructed with more skill 
and personal satisfaction than before. The old tarpaper roof, torn 
off by the water in the accident, had been replaced with a combin- 
^ at Ion of Milt’s blue-and-yellow nylon tarp down the middle, and 
||©Yerlappi n g planks, well-nailed and fitted, running lengthwise at 
gfck 6 e ^ges. There were still arrangements on board that were "just 
Bpttporary" > but not many. 

■gk° ne worst of our disadvantages was that the stove hardly 

any more. It ran for three minutes if we pumped it for 
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five, which made it more useful as a source of healthy exercise 
than as a modern convenience. From now on, unless we were willing 
to sacrifice hours of daylight cooking over a campfire on shore, 
we would have to rely on cold canned food, salads and sandwiches 
for nourishment. 


With our charts for this section of the Ohio River gone, we had 
to intuit our way along until we came into the next district. 

And there was hardly any current. Instead of debating occasionally 


how fast we were going, we debated whether we were moving at-all. 

It was hard to believe that at this very moment the Missouri was 
in flood and the Mississippi swollen. No need for us to worry 
about floods, though. By the time we got to the Mississippi, it 
would have shrunk to normal size. Fortunately, unlike the Ohio, 
it had a reliable current no matter how dry the season. Our prob¬ 
lem was getting there. It was plain that we couldn r t drift the 
remaining eight hundred-odd miles of the Ohio without help. We 
would have to rely almost entirely on tows, not a pleasant prospect, 
but preferable to getting a motor. For the next ninety miles our 
editor friend Sam Shaw had arranged a long series of tows for us, 
all with private boats. After that we would see what turned up. 


Gerry sat crosslegged by me on my second-story bunk, sketching 
fe 0X1 aa be lay reading in his bunk across the passageway. I was 
§|.Binding and Milt was on steering duty outside. Our talk came around 
the kind of publicity we f d been getting since the accident— 
Seern ed that the good publicity had gotten better, and the bad 
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worse, and there was certainly more of both kinds—and especially 
to a frankly nasty editorial in a Charleston, West Virginia, paper 
that Sam Shaw had shown us the day before. It referred to us as 
"arty-tarty" and "bohemian" and suggested that it would be a good 
thing if we had another dunking, this time serious enough to make 
us give up and go home. We were an example, it said, of the moral 
laxity of the younger generation, and several other things besides. 
The first paragraph had made me so angry that I hadn’t gone on to 
find out what they were. Gerry was mad too. That editor had no 
right to complain about people who weren’t even passing by hi3 
town (Charleston was on another river), much less setting a pattern 


of immorality. 



Don took the abuse in the editorial philosophically. He said 
the author of it appeared to be on the verge of a stomach ulcer 
anyway, and if he wanted to bring it on by ranting about how we 
spent our summer, let him rant. Everyone in the public eye was 
bound to make a certain percentage of enemies, and we shouldn’t 
worry about an isolated case. 

if this editor had been our only critic, I could have drawn 
oomfort from Don’s words. But already today a man on bank had 
g; Called out to us something rude and unprintable, and several fellows 
a- rowboat had come alongside and asked me something even more 
|Unprintable, which caused me to retire to sulk in the cabin, leaving 
n on deck to continue the conversation. I heard them trying to 
j&P him. and getting no satisfaction. Frankly, Don said, he was 


iinTP nr ihtoqt ro\/it;ir,r> 1 runw i m -\i 
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mystified himself, but these girls didn ! t appeal to him. And what 
was even more disturbing, he didn’t seem to appeal to us. They 
rowed away, disappointed at not being able to extract a full 
confession. ’’Won’t talk,” they would probably report to their 
friends tonight. 

Gerry looked up from her paper to call out to Milt to turn the 
raft back the way it was, so she could,get the light on Don from 
the right angle. The shoreline moved past as we turned, giving 
an illusion of upstream progress, and sunlight once more entered 
the cabin. She finished the sketch in silence and started another 
one, this time from another position. There wasn T t much space to 
move to that she wasn’t already occupying more or less, but since 
Ton was only two feet away, a slight change in her position made 
the difference she wanted. 

Ton remarked that he was beginning to wonder if this wasn’t 
a publicity stunt after all. So many people thought it was (in¬ 
cluding Milt’s mother, who since the accident had been trying by 
letter to persuade all of us to give up the trip because the 
publicity upset her). We were the only people. Ton said, who kept 
8aying it wasn’t a publicity stunt. Maybe the majority was right. 
After all, people often aren’t aware of the real reason for what 
they’re doing. Gerry took him seriously, arguing that she wouldn’t 
ykave come along if it had looked to her like a publicity stunt, 
fe; the way, Ton,” I said, ’’why did you come along? And what 

|f^ you think of the trip at first? Tid you come ’more or less 

a «3oke’ like you tell reporters? You never did give us the full 
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story." 

"Well, I was reading the paper one Saturday at the Chi Phi House—" 
"Good old Chi Phi," said Gerry absently* 

"—and I ran across an article headed ’Coed Seeks Companions for 
Adventurous River Ride*. I showed the paper to some of the fellows 
sitting around, and they said, ’What a way to spend a summer! Just 
taking it easy, with maybe a case of beer or ^tew aboard, no worries..*!” 
"Ha!" I said. "Go on.” 

"We read in the article that anyone interested could contact Mary 
Ellin at such and such a number, and I said aloud, *1 think I’ll call 
that girl. What can I lose? Wonder what kind of a person she is.’ 

A couple of the boys called my bluff and put me on the spot, so I 
marched dramatically to the phone and made the call." 

"fou sure put on a good act," I muttered. "I thought you were in 
earnest." 

"Well, I was," he said. "More or less. Then I reported back to 
the boys about the meeting on Monday, but none of them thought I was 
serious. That night I thought about the trip, and I figured it might 
be a good idea to get away from school and home for a summer and X 

decided to go. Also, I didn’t want to back down on you and Milt after 
I had committed myself." 

Wilt’s shout interrupted us: "Towboat in sight!" and we hit the 
which shuddered as each of us jumped down. Delilah regarded 
Us curiously around a corner of the cabin as we filed out. 

"That’s no towboat, Milt," I said, looking through the monoculars. 
i;* Vq t0 ° little.” 

fc > it’s going too slow to be a motorboat and too fast to be 

W™*** else." 
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"Maybe it's Merle," suggested Don. "He said he T d give us a couple 
weeks* start, and it*a been three weeks now. Does it look like a 
high-powered raft?" 

"No," said Gerry, who now had the monoculars. "It*s the Magnus — 
Majestic —what's the name of that dinky little towboat that used to 
pass our camp every day or so, the one that went Ta-puckita-ta- 
puckita? The Stormy ?" 

Sure enough. Today there were four diminutive barges in front of 
it, heaped with coal. We looked closely as it passed to see whether 
it had a crew of midgets as we suspected, but no one was on deck. It 
was our favorite towboat, of all those we had learned to recognize 
while at our Round Bottom camp. I wondered what the crew would have 
said if they knew we thought it was cute. 

Later, while straightening out his bunk, Don came across the pieces 
of his green ukelele and examined them to see if it would be worth 
the effort to glue them together again. He had bought a new one in 
Moundsville, where I had also bought a new guitar, but the old ukelele 
was his first love, so to speak. He debated aloud to himself at length 
whether it could be made to play like it used to, and the rest of us, 
tired of hearing him remain so long in audible indecision, offered our 

advioe. The outcome was that he took the pieces to the edsre of the 

* 

raft and committed them to the water. 

I ® aok: on his bunk, he mused, "You know, I was kind of attached to 

**■ f, 

^ ^elele, even though I never got to play it much. I could have 

hung it on the wall to look at, to comfort me in my lonely hours." 


Milt 


grinned at him around the corner from behind his new black 
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beard. "If you’re so fond of it, Don, why don’t you see if you can 
get it back?" 

Don left the cabin and we heard a large splash. We stepped out 
to see him treading water not far from us, wearing the wavy green rim 
like a hat, and effecting a joyful reunion with the other two parts. 

He saved the front piece to hang over his bunk because it had decora¬ 
tions painted on it. 

After the sun went down, we continued to drift, awaiting the first 
tow that Sam Shaw had arranged. Our kerosene lamp hung high from a 
board nailed to the ridgepole, swaying on its rope whenever one of us 
walked to the other end of the deck to see if there was anything 
coming. It was our only light, visible for about a mile but not 
really conspicuous from more than several hundred feet away. We 
kept watch more to keep from being accidentally run over by towboats 
than to look for our tow. 

About ten o’clock, when we had almost given up waiting, we saw 
something that had a searchlight on it coming upstream at us and we 
pulled over to shore, under the impression it was a towboat. It was 
aotually a private boat, our first tow of the series. They ferreted 
us out of the bushes and hitched us on. After they had throttled down 
to a speed we approved, we sat on our after deck talking just as we 
had before they arrived. But the contentment we had felt before was 
gone, Y*e were nervous and uneasy, despite our moderate speed and the 
fa °t that this boat was too light to turn us over. We sat up as long as 
could stay awake, then Don and Gerry asked the people up ahead if 
fe’ °°uld come over, and I went to bed. 


uaTe or laresr revision. 
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I dreamed that I heard shouting and saw the raft start to capsize 
again, that Milt was falling half-unconscious into the water beneath 
it while I stood on board unable to move a muscle. I woke with a start, 
still under the impression we were about to capsize, and dashed out¬ 
side to keep from being trapped in the cabin, Then I saw we were no 
longer moving, but tied up at the boat club in New Martinsville. It 
was still dark and the people were still in the lighted cabin of their 
boat. The shouts in my dream had been Gerry telling them goodnight, and 
Milt tying us up, giving directions to someone else. Don was asleep 
across the passageway. I went back to bed. 


In the morning, after we had breakfasted and done a laundry ashore, 
the mayor made us all honorary citizens, and we promised to write 
everyone a card when we got to New Orleans (many of these people had 
visited us while we were rebuilding—we added their names to our Cards- 
From-New-Orleans list). Our next tow came for us, and we left New 


Martinsville. 

This boat took us to the other side of the next dam, where the 
Kincaid family picked us up. The Kincaids had a boat that looked like 
a cruiser to me, but was probably something else. Boats always were, 
when I ventured to classify them. This one was for two-week vacation 
tri Ps, the kind of boat that carries not beans and cokes, but steak 
*** wilis Key in its icebox, if that makes it a cruiser. 

W ° rode by turns with this very sociable family, who kept Don*a 

rry 3 Hisses filled in the best hospitable manner. They invited 

f o r 

a ailor ' t visit that turned into a longish visit at their house 

Itersviiie, a house that Gerry exclaimed was perfectly beautiful 
tha t T 

i Privately thought was palatial. They had several cars and 
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two large dogs that roamed about the grounds. The day was nearly spent 
when all eight or ten of us gathered again in the station wagon and 
another car to drive back to the raft. 

They hooked us on again to their cruiser and not long after dark 
found the island they had been recommending for us. They inched up 
to the lower end of it until they were nearly aground and stood by 
with their light until we were tied up to an overhanging branch for 
the night. 

Before we turned in, Don and I had to take the kayak across the 
river to find a telephone and tell the next tow on our list where to 
pick us up the next morning. It was about ten o'clock at night. We 
saw a few dim lights through the trees on the hill, and where there 
were lights there must be a telephone. We beached the kayak below one 
of them and groped up the long slippery bank through pristine bramble 
growths, arriving at the door of the house looking like fugitives 
chased by bloodhounds since yesterday noon. 

We introduced ourselves to the woman who answered the door, who 
didn’t quite know whether to believe our story or not. She let us into 
her parlor after some hesitation, but made no move to show us to the 
Phone. She was not unfriendly, but seemed to be trying silently to 
figure the situation out before it proceeded any further. We told her 
*here the raft was now, made sure she knew tfhich raft we meant, and 
•^Plained how her phone happened to be the closest one for this call 
d to make. Still she hesitated, perhaps she thought we were two 
| 08 im P Q donating Hon and Mary Ellin. If we were really from the raft, 
g|. a why weren’t we now floating lazily on the current in our carefree 
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primitive isolation from civilization, instead of going to all this 
trouble to make an unimportant long-distance call? I was unable to 
answer the question written on her face, because I was wondering the 
same myself. This raft trip had a tendency to got out of hand now 
and then. At times I believed it was taking us instead of the other 
way around. 

Don talked to the woman until she would trust us with her telephone 
and we made the call. On the return trip across the black water he 
confessed that he hadn’t relished this errand either, though not 
because it had been so hard to explain, but because we had to impose 
on other people and were so far away from a telephone in the first 
place• 

I^ext morning the boat found us at the foot of our island. Before 
starting, we rigged up a safety link of weak rope in our towing bridle, 
designed to break before we reached a speed that could turn us over. 

It broke three times before we got up to six miles an hour, which 
pleased us greatly. Each time it broke, we made a new one, exclaiming 
how oonnorting it was to have such a clever protective device, and 
hoping the fellows in the boat ahead would understand and be patient 

with hs. 

They left us at a small town below lock 16 and our next tow, a 
Motorboat, took us from there to lock 17. a yacht or fancy houseboat 

Something carried on from there. We passed Marietta without 
t. ° PPing and wound up in Parkersburg at midnight, at the end of our 
fe ° free rj -des. We tied up at the boat club, next to a low dock. 















m 


Next morning, on setting out from Parkersburg, we had a few 
moments of indecision about which direction to take, because 
upstream looked so much like downstream in the absence of a 
current. We argued, tested the wind, consulted the new charts 
someone had given us, and finally had to ask a bystander on shore. 

If we had not been so determined to float all the way, this 
incident might have persuaded us to mechanize. But it took more 
than the mere sight of a lazy river to do that. It took a fruitless 
week of trying to put Parkersburg behind us. 

During this week that followed, another fact besides our need 
to mechanize became apparent, although we had to close our eyes 
to it in order to finish the trip: we weren’t getting along. We 
had tried, and we continued to try, but we just couldn’t find a 
good way to be peaceable together because there wasn't any. The 
assumption on which we had based our partnership—that we could get 
along with each other if we wanted to—was obviously invalid. If 
this had made enough difference, we would haste stopped there in 
West Virginia, I suppose. But it didn't. We couldn't get to New 
Orleans without each other, so the only thing to do was to go on. 

After having found the channel and our directions outside 
Parkersburg, we spent a fairly idyllic day drifting, and tied up 
: that night among some picturesque grey boulders on the Ohio bank 
..iuat above Shade River Bend. There we "took off" a couple of hours 
H** played games with a dictionary given us that morning. One of 
» as quizmaster, asked the other three at large ten questions, 
answer to which was in the dictionary, and whoever got the most 


ih\ 


answers won. It was a memorable occasion because for the first 
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time we were (loins 1 something just for the pleasure of it, the first 
time in our acquaintanceship of a month and. a half. 

One possible exception was the evening in Moundsville when 
Gerry and I played reporter and interviewee to settle an argument. 


X maintained then that the reason most interviews with us 
(especially with me) came out in print garbled and more or less 
unrecognisable was that the reporters asked unanswerable questions 
and then twisted our replies. She maintained tnat there was ae 
such^thing as an untwistable reply. So I was the reporter, putting 
questions like "What is your comment on the recent editorial in 
a Charleston paper about your trip?" and inventing clever writeups 
in which her replies were ridiculously out of context. 

Our dictionary game was hampered by the fact that we nad no 
field of common knowledge except rafts, and that subject was ruled 
out because our knowledge of it was too common. If someone knew 
enough, about any other subject to ask questions about it, he was 
also the only one able to answer tuem. bon liked sports, movies, 
and popular songs; Milt, Latin and sea ships. Kerry's specialities 
ware the arts, etiquette, and fine food; mine were geography and 
iforeign languages. The only shared interests were Don’s and Gerry’s 
ivfor movies, and Gerry’s and mine for classical music. Too bad that 
* had no urge to broaden our Knowledge by learning from each other 
& trying to understand each other. 

We had often tried to understand the cause of our bickering, 

• we were sure that our natures alone were not at fault. The 
itself seemed to be to blame, because most of our quArrels 
|: ia with danger and publicity and the fears that go with them. 
s ° concerned with how the others would do their part to 
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protect the safety of the group (this included the safety of our 
reputations) that each incident was a crisis. 


Only that morning, at Xarkersburg, I had precipitated a minor 
crisis by not considering our reputation for cordiality. We had 
slept on the raft as usual, which was moored to the boat club dock 
near town. ihe first thing that met my eyes on awakening had been 
the lens ol a press camei‘a, aimed at me through the open flap at the 
head of my bunk, automatically I ducked. One second more and it 
would have caught rae sleeping with my mouth open, a horrible 
thought. The lady behind the camera murmured a disappointed "Oh..." 
and asked me to pretend to be asleep again. Nothing doing, X told 
her, she should have asked me first. I dressed in the he&2) and 


stepped cautiously outside to brush my teeth at the deck’s edge. 
There she was again, all prepared to click the shutter. I dodged 
around the cabin and stayed there until I had completed my morning 
toilet. 

All the while, my conscience was bothering me. I knew I was 
violating our strict rule to be nice to the press. But the more 
it pricked, the more good reasons I found for drawing the line 
at such "intimate" shots. Oerry, who had been watching me play 
j- hi,ie ~and-seek with the lady, didn’t think my reasons were at all 

% g0oa * Sile an(i 1 had an old-fashioned argument before breakfast, 

^ 

•p argument that ended where it began with neither of us convinced 
anything new. 

^cognizing that the actions of any one of us reflected on the 
f ers * We haa long since adopted standard replies to the usual 
p tions an h were developing a whole set of taboos wherever the 
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public was concerned* If either of the boys touched Gerry or me 
in public, even to draw our attention by tapping us on the shoulder, 
they were thoroughly reprimanded the next time we were alone. 

While moored in town, we made a point of never leaving more than one 
sex inside the cabin at a time, with the exception of Delilah, who 
could go anywhere because she hadn’t reached puberty yet. We even 
refused to pose for photographers who wanted one boy and one girl 
together in the same picture. All these precautions ana tensions 
wore on our nerves and gave us a feeling of restriction that we 
sought to escape by spending an evening in a movie, or by playing 
games and assuming for the moment the role of Dr. I. Q,. or a 
malevolent reporter. 

At a conservative estimate, we spent an hour and a half each 
day arguing public policy when we would much rather have been 
separately ashore cornering innocent bystanders to complain to 
them about the peculiarities of our raft mates. With a little 
regular sympathy and an objective viewpoint from outsiders, we 
*ould have been less touchy ana critical of each other when we got 
;kaok. But our code of loyalty forbade that. 

Instead, we talked about the people back home who aidn’t think 
were peculiar (though we aidn’t express it that way), the people 
po knew us as we really were. We spent hours impressing on each 
x *r what a different person we were unaer ordinary circumstances. 

|* OW we felt on familiar terms with the members of Don’s Chi Phi 
» none of whom we had ever seen, and with his outfit in the 
as well. Gerry liked to tell us about the cinema club she 
JPganized in Atlanta last winter, Milt was introducing his 
to ua little by little, and I gave free lectures on college 
>ean work camps at the drop of a hat. 


lie 







Chapter —ar-Mtrfe-es? 

Here it was August thirteenth, and we had come only 270 miles. 
at this rate, we could expect to see Hew Orleans about Christmas 
time. But there wasn T t enough money in the kitty to buy a $otor 
outright, much less feed it and us too for the rest of the way. 

Cur course was clear, we’d have to' let someone give us one. Hon, 
delegated in Moundsville to size up the outboard motor market, 
recommended several likely brands, ana we voted unanimously to 
grant the first opportunity of giving us a motor to the companies 
themselves. We composed and sent the letters. 

Of course, even with a motor, the raft very likely couldn’t 
get us to new Orleans by September 15th so Hon could get back in 
time for his ROTC classes at the university* So we decided to start 
casting around for somebody to replace him, in case he had to leave. 
The press was not to be notified unless we decided to advertise as 
a last resort. 

Actually, we weren’t sure whether we wanted or could get a 
substitute. About all our discussion accomplished was a fleeting 
recognition of the problem and a heightened appreciation, also 
Inflecting, of Hon’s virtues. He was the only one aboard who didn't 
^8-kc himself seriously; and extroversion was at a premium in our 
|mu8ual society* His ^okes and habitual comments had become the 
g^kbone of the few little traditions we had; he was as good as a 
I i0 for finishing entertainment in the form of songs, anecdotes, 
full-length narratives. And, from the practical viewpoint, he 
I good public-relations man. Gerry would be hard pressed to 
| Woric of the welcoming committee alone if he left. Hilt 
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and I were not fond enough of meeting strangers to relieve him. 
of this duty* 

It was Don himself who finally, at the suggestion of an 
outsider, wrote to his ROTC colonel to asic for leave of absence 
from the fall classes. However, he had little hope of a favorable 

answer, so as far as we were concerned we were still faced with an 
imminent manpower shortage* 

We shuddered to think of what would happen if we got a 
successor for Don who thought that entertaining visitors was a 
waste ox time. Admittedly, meeting so many new people all the time 
puts a nervous strain on a person, and an outsider might easily 
rebel at the prospect of spending four to six hours of each day 
with visitors, as we did. But it was necessary. No matter how 
deserted and inaccessible a spot we picked for the night, not long 
after we tied up the bushes were sure to part, revealing somebody 
"come down to see the raft.” By day they swam out to meet us, 
rowed alongside, hailed us from shore, sent motorboats to get us; 
and we knew by now that the minimum stay we could expect in any 
town was two hours. The only way to avoid them was to refuse to 
8 P«ak to them, and who could do that? Besides, once the ice was 
broken by 0 ur welcoming committee, even Milt and I were glad to 
,yaas the time of day with sympathetic people. We needed the change 
II ocial fare. After the visitors left, we often discussed them 
rarely forgot a name. We marvelled at the variety of people 
I** 6 Were ln the world and the ways they made their living. And, 
jpsionally, we haci experiences so gratifying that they made up 
f th ° inconv eniences of our twenty-four-a-day open house. 

reception at Ravenswood, West Virginia, the evening after 
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the dictionary game, was one of these experiences. It was the 
largest, and yet the least commercialized, reception, we had had 
yet. It seemed as if half of the population of this little town 
was at the ferry landing to welcome us. This crowd was unusually 
polite, but without the detached passivity that crowds, especially 
in cities, oiten have. They gave us room and allowed us time to 
tie up as we wanted, and introduced themselves one by one to each 


o± us when we stepped off the gangplanic. While we were talking 
to them, I gathered that we were a sort of local hobby or preoc¬ 
cupation here, which gave me a peculiar feeling somewhere between 
gratitude and mother love. One housewife told oie she hadn't been 
able to get a thing, done for the past two days because she was 
afraid we d float past while she wasn 1 1 looking, iCvery hour or 
so she had called the lockmaster at the dam above town, and when 
he said we were through, she had run down to the river every few 
minutes to look for us. She said the whole town was thrilled that 
we'd chosen to stop overnight there. 

Barents asked if their children might pet Delilah, and 
someone asked if we'd show them aboard (usually, at similar stops, 
People came aboard without invitation) and we did. Before we 
remembered to tell them how tippy the deck was, the first few 
|*omen aboard had sunk the far end of the raft, and nearly knocked 
| everal new arrivals in their haste to get off again. They 

Pushed afterwards, though I'm sure more than one pair of good 

iho w 

V' ere rui ^ed that evening. They helped us with our errands 
| Offe re ^ us bath facilities. After we went back to the raft 
tile night, a lady earue down the steep path to our new location 

•V _ 

upstream from the landing with a box of homemade cookies 
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for us, and just as we were going to bed, two men brought us four 
cups and saucers "made especially for use aboard ship in rough 
weather.” Their generosity moved us. We felt we should do some¬ 
thing for Ravenswood in return, but we had nothing to give but 
goodwill and autographs. 

We left early the next morning, waved off by a handful of 
people at the landing. There was a downstream wind early in the 
day, but by midmorning it was gone. Nobody tended the steering 
oar after the breeze died down, because we were no longer moving. 
We were a little sleepy after staying up late in town the night 
before, but nobody thought of taking a nap. We weren’t used to 
sleeping when we were under way, even if being under way was only 
a state of mind, as it was now. 

The day was hot and still. I tried writing letters on my 
bunk, but even with the canvas walls drawn back, the heat under 
the roof drove me outside. I migrated around the deck, in the 
oabin’s tiny shadow, writing all the while, until the snadow 
disappeared at high noon. (Jerry lay on her sleeping bag at one 
of the deck, in shorts, a halter, and shiny suntan lotion. 
hJDelilah was chasing a yellow butterfly that seemed not at all 
i?onoerned at being so far from home, and the boys were swimming 
k «ep cool. 

I put my notebook away ana sat on the edge of the deck with 
p «g8 dangling in the water and considered giving Delilah a bath 
dishpan. But remembering what a fuss Don had made when 
p a sponge bath in it once, and how he had insisted on 

disinfectant in the dishwater (in the drinking water too, 
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until he tasted it and decided he’d rather have the gernia) and had 
bought himself a separate set of dishes, I thought I’d better wash 
the pup in one of our paint buckets.... they weren’t used for any¬ 
thing but sitting on and washing clothes in. 

We hadn’t seen any boats all morning. I guessed that every¬ 
one was either at an air-conditioned movie or on their way to the 
mountains. This is nothing, Don said. Wait’ll we hit the Missi¬ 
ssippi, where it’s a hundred and thirty in the shade, and no shade. 

A little yellow seaplane buzzed toward us from the directi on 
of Kavenswoou, dipped a wing low over us and disappeared. We 
watched for it to come back, hoping for company, and it did return. 
Not only that—it landed and taxied up to us, and the two men 
inside got out and talked to us. They offered to take us up one 
at a time for a ride, and Don, Gerry and Milt gladly accepted. 

While we talked, Milt took the kayak out to get pictures and made 
us stop everything to pose for a series illustrating every step 
of the incident. When his turn came to go up he was so busy 
getting the raft from the air that he forgot to enjoy his ride, 
though flying was one of his favorite pasttimes. 

When they offered to give us a short tow, we thought for a 
moment that the heat was affecting them. Whoever heard of a sea- 
pplane towing a raft?....But after all, why not? We ran lines to 
®§fe*ir pontoon struts, they idled their engine without taking off, 
f We followed smoothly behind them. The propwash was wonderful, 

S* a hundred electric fans. When the ride came to an end and 
17 went on their way, they took the propwash along and suddenly 

hot again. Another private plane passed low over us later on, 
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but all our waving couldn't persuade them to come down to visit us 

By evening we had gone around only one bend from the place where 
the seaplane tow had left us. 

It was full dark and we were putting in to shore for a hot 
meal over a campfire when we heard a motorboat coming upstream 
toward us. No lights were visible, though the sound told us that 


it was going at top speed in a rather erratic course. Then we 
saw that there were two of them approaching us: a large flashy 
speedboat driven by a man, and a smaller edition of the same with 
a grown boy at the wheel. They came aboard and introduced themselves 
as the president of the Pomeroy Boat Club and his helper, who had 
come to tow us in to romeroy because it didn't look like we were 
going to get there in time for a reception the people of Pomeroy 
had arranged for the next day. 

,#e called a private conference to review the pros and eons 
of accepting this tow. Gerry had a con: these people seemed to 
he rather flighty and highhanded. I haa one too: if we went 
with them, no hot meal. Don had two pros that settled it: this 
was a good long tow, and we couldn't go around insulting presidents 
of boat clubs by refusing rides from them. Besides, if the 
People Ox Pomeroy* were so good as to arrange a reception for us, 

** should do our best to be there in time. 

Milt tried to get the man to use our towing bridle with the 
| ^ but lost the argument. The man tied his own line 

I* his °°at to a corner oarpost and we set out. Gerry roae up 
ln the s Peedboat because she didn't feel safe on the raft 
j; tows * The boy rode the raft, his boat following 

; ° Pe * 1 sat on the forward deck with a flashlight and the 
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charts, to check up on the president's driving. Since both ends 
of the towling were fastened far off center of their respective 
vessels, we had a strong tendency to go left, and I doubted whether 
the man could turn us to the right if he tried, we wove alohg 
in the shallow water between shore and the channel. I didn't 
like this kind of steering at all. 

Several times I thought Gerry was trying to shout something 
back at me, but all I could hear was the motor. My flashlight 
was too weak to show her plainly. Now and then I saw arms making 
wide gestures against the dim sky. I went back to tell Don and 
Milt how things were going, but Milt was asleep in his bunk and 
Don, who was chatting with the boy on deck, said that the man 
wouldn't be president of a boat club if he didn't know what he 
was doinp. We were all right, he said, the man was just having 
a little fun. 

I put a jacket on and some shoes, because the wind was getting 
ohilly | and went back on watch, barely reassured. There was a 
government dredge ahead, anchored on our side of the channel. I 
kad an anxious quarter hour wondering whether we'd be able to go 
Wound it to the right, or whether the fool would try to go between 
;: lt ani the shore, and run afoul of the submerged cables I knew 

fey., 

there. We passed it narrowly on the right. Now I was mad. 
Irkarangued Don to do something before this fellow got us run over 
igjh boat, ox at least to make him stip so we could hear what 
jjpk Wanted to say. Don was unconcerned. Nothing doing. 

There was a dam ahead, around a sharp bend to the right. Why 

^ ^ ^ ave been on the left, since this fellow showed such 
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a fondness for that shore? Moreover, the looks were on the right 
bank, as I could see from the green, red and white lights there. 

We continued approximately in the middle of the river. Evidently 
he was either planning to turn at the last minute, or he didn T t 
know what the lights meant. I thought of cutting the towline, 
but what would Gerry do then? Raging, I trotted aft to give Don 
a final exhortation. He was cool as a cucumber. I threw some of 
my things in a bag and took it with me up forward to watch again. 
Now we were close enough to make out the diagonal black and white 
stripes on the end of the lock wall, but still the man headed 
uncertainly now straight for the bear traps, now for the locks. 

If he kept this up, we’d run into the wickets between them. 

He was now honking constantly on a toy horn, though not 
giving any kind of recognized signal, and the noise brought several 
lookmen out onto the walls. They beckoned and shouted to us. 
Finally, when we were about twenty feet directly to the left of 
the outer wall, Pomeroy's Boat Club president slowed his motor and 
nianaged a sharp right turn that brought us coasting under the lock 
lights. He responded hazily to the lockmen's repeated directions, 
ilia head practically resting on the steering wheel....we looked 
‘Closer, and saw that he was all but dead drunkl 

Now Gerry made a flying leap for the wall, landing on her 
S^omaoh and scrambling to her feet with the aid of three lock men. 
^limbed up with her, ready to set off as soon as I heara her 

fe- 

jCty. She was as outraged as I was. She said he had been taking 
j|8S from a bottle all the while, so he was mentally befogged as 
as "playful” and obviously ignorant of all navigation rules. 


-b 

h 
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It had been she who, by grabbing the wheel when he finally became 
too weak to resist, had got us over to the locks. Now she was 
leaving, she said. So was I. We announced our decision to the boys, 
both of us shivering so violently with rage that we couldn’t give 
our farewell speech quite the dignified vehemence we wanted. But 
we made it, and turned to go. 

Milt had just waked up. It gave him a shock to find mutiny 
under way before he had a chance to get into mental high gear. 
Sternly, he ordered a conference before action of any sort was taken. 
Nothing was worth breaking up the group; decisions should never, 
never be made in the heat of anger. 

The lockmen nearby, who were waiting to put us through, asked 
if anything was the matter. Gerry and started at the same moment to 
give them a spirited resume, but Don cut in with: "The girls are 
a bit nervous tonight, that’s all....not feeling very well, I 


guess." 


"Nervous, hell!” I exploded. "That guy nearly toox us over 

the dam! n 

"Wait a minute, Iviary Ellin," began Milt quietly. 

"(Jo on with him if you like—Don says he icnows what he’s doing. 
L?Vs your trip from now on." 

"Wait, wa-a-ait a moment! Are you going off before you hear 
'fc&t we have to say about this? Who said we were going on with 
Let’s talk it over inside the cabin. We’re making a good 
for those fellows over there." 

”v T his appeal to our old sense of loyalty worked. He and Don 
ttaded us, after a while, to stay on, provided we went no further 
tow. Gerry and I were still raad when we aame out of the 
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cabin, only now there wasn't anything to be mad at, so we too* a 
walk through the wet grass up to the lockmaster's house while the boys 
took the raft through the look and tied up around the inside wall 
for the night. The boat olub president had revived while we were 
m the cabin and taken off downriver with his helper. 

In the morning Gerry and I laid down the law in a lengthy 
conference with the boys. They agreed to all the safety precautions 
we proposed: regulation red and green running lights instead of our 
sinvle kerosene lamp, a system of emergency signals to each other 
with flashlights and whistles, more thorough interviews of each 
prospective tow pilot, and a fixed rule that one of us would always 
ride in the towing vessel (Gerry volunteered for the permanent job 
in spite of her recent scare). 

Next item on the agenda was the motor, now doubly desireable 
for the sake of independence from such tows as we'd had the night 
before. There might be some replies from our letters to the motor 
oompanies waiting at Callipolis, Ohio, our next mail stop. Since 
*be raft might be several days covering the short distance to 
^Uipolis, somebody should go in for it now. Gerry spoxe up for 

' J ° b ’ Sin ° e ShS °° Uld oombins the with a visit to a dentist 

i* 6 ^ " t00thache ‘ Although she didn't'have too much money, 

| 8oo Uli afl ° rd t0 have i1: taken care of, under the modified form 

E ooializea medicine we had adopted recently. All emergency 

^expenses like this over five dollars came out of the kitty. 

went with Gerry to Gallipolis after breakfast and the boys 
the aft 17 

cut in the channel to angle for another tow while we 

nught not find the raft right away when we got back 
Hk ° ne ’ bUt We ° 0Ula always oal1 the nearest At or UP 
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representative for its location. So far they had kept better track 
of our progress than we had ourselves. 

We found a small paved road back of the loekhou3e, with 
occasional traffic on it. Three rides brought us through Pomeroy 
to Qallipolis, the larger of the two towns. At the post office 
we found some photographic equipment from Colliejs* and a small 
pile of fan mail and personal letters for all of us; but only one 
letter from an outboard $otor company, and that a refusal. Their 
budget didn't allow them to give away motors, it said—only to 
sell them. We had anticipated a certain percentage of refusals, 
so we weren't too disappointed. It never occurred to us that they 
might believe the real Lethargia crew to have died at Ploundsville, 
and our letter to them to be from impostors, as we later found out 


was the case. 

We split up to do errands while we were in town. Several 
hours later, Gerry found me in a beauty shop having my hair thinned, 
and excitedly reported that she was being followed by two men. She 
; was tired of dodging in and out of stores, so she'd hide out here 
|i : and wait for them to catch up with her. The lady hairdresser told 
there had been two suspicious-looking strangers hanging 
k 0Un< ^ town lately, and just as she finished, one of Gerry's 
Hauers entered. ("That's one of 'em!" the hairdresser whispered.) 
if’Ware 0 ^ our chilly silence, he asked innocently and plaintively 
Aren't the two girls from the raft. He'd been running all 
<; ^ 0Wn after Gerry, he said, trying to catch us so he could 
^ a aea plane ride back to the raft. We heard his story: 

pal haa landed by the raft a couple of hours ago to ask 


) 
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if there was any little errand they could run while they had the 
plane, to which the boys had replied yes, bring back the girls and 
a head of lettuce from Oallipolis. That sounded to us like a 
typical message from the boys, so Gerry and I decided the man was 
all right and explained everything to the puzzled hairdresser. 

I said I'd go back with the two men, but Gerry said she preferred 
to stay over with the 3ush family, who were coming upriver after 
the raft tomorrow. They had offered to put one of us up on their 
boat, taking her along when they went. I had only met them by 
phone that day, but since Mr. Bush was the commodore of the local 
tea* club, we knew he was trustworthy. 

The seaplane was moored at the old town landing, which was 
originally paved with cobblestones all the way down to the water, 
and now only a marshy meadow sloping gradually to the river where 
steamboats used to line up in the old days waiting to load on 
cargoes of whatever Gallipolis was specializing in at the time. 

The two men and I took off our shoes and waded through Knee-deep 
mud to the plane, carrying the package from Colliers and four 
heads of lettuce for the galley. 

Once in the air, the pilot cut straight across three or four 
fefiver bends and in a very few minutes we sighted a square speck, 
-*lone in the middle of the river. Momentarily I lost my taste for 
journeys on insignificantly small floating objects. It grew 
Size, but not enough to reassure me completely, as we taxied up 
!**• The raft was covered with a swarm of visitors and was being 
by a tiny motorboat tied alongside. The boat’s two and a 
-..horsepower motor was pushing us along at a good rate, visitors 

u. 
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One of our quests was there on business for a radio station. 

He was sorry not to see Oerry come back with me so she could be in 
on the recorded interview he had planned. However, he made the best 
of it and appeared to enjoy his stay as much as the other people. 

We three sat with him inside the cabin on the lower bunks, 
drinking iced cokes another visitor had brought and talking one at 
a time into the hand microphone, between turns staring out the cabin 
doorway or playing with Delilah. Any question put directly to one 
of us roused us immediately and we became deeply concerned with 
explaining the point under consideration. When our turn was over, 
unless the next person wasn't explaining a crucial point very well, 
we lapsed into our former unconcern. Who could have convinced us 
in Ann Arbor that we'd ever be so blase in front of a live micro¬ 
phone l 

Don and Milt carried off their parts pretty well, but they 
became visibly tense when I was asked whether it was true that this 
trip was an experiment. The policy we had adopted was to say that 
it was an informal experiment that might possibly be worked into 
gtoy master's thesis later on; but in spite of much previous coaching, 
A* had never been able to avoid lengthy qualifications that only 
goonfuaed the interviewer. Don interrupted me finally, for which I 
||t*8 grateful, with a concise summary that put an end to my dilemma 
straightened the matter out. 

All this while we were letting the visitors steer. We felt 
PP* in their hands because they were river people—towboat people, 
£act , who knew more than we did, if not about x’afts, then about 
jipfching else on the river. They found out for the rase Ives that 
had to be balanced. We'd feel the raft lean gradually in 
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one direction, then a chorus of exclamations outside tlie cabin 
(overheard: ”—shoes are all weti”) and patter of feet dispersing 
as the deck regained its plomb. 

The interview, a typical one, went on and on. There were a 
certain number of essential questions to be covered. We kept rough 
tally of the ones yet to be covered and prompted the man by 
scribbled notes if he faltered, being motivated both by a spirit 
of helpfulness and a desire to get it over with as soon as possible. 
We told him that we were looking for a motor, since the outboard 
motor companies had had their chance and turned it down. It was 
time to let the general public in on it. 

These recorded radio interviews were our favorite kind. They 
were most convenient for us (not for the reporter though, who often 
had difficulty finding us) because we didn't have to leave the 
raft. There was no chance to be misquoted or misrepresented, 
since we spoke for ourselves. They were the best antidote we knew 
ilp •’ of for bad writeups in the papers, 
v The man wound up the interview and flew off with the two 

■'-fellows in the plane, whicn had been on a towline behind us. The 
people who had brought the bucket of cokes had to leave soon after- 
•*ard, which left the raft empty except for us three. Without the 
•lp of the little motorboat, we found ourselves being blown 

and steadily upstream and in to shore, so we tied up to 
M for the wind to shift. There was a huf?e modern electrical 


across the river, but no houses anywhere nearby. Right 
1 kut no c hanpe of wind. 

a hot supper of boiled purloined sweet corn, roast 
meat, and coffee over a fire on the little beach at the 
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end ox our gangplank* «i/e had served it up on the drawing board 
and were just sitting down when a large cruiser with a white prow 
as grace!ul as a swanks neck pulled up by us from downriver and a 
man I’d never seen before leaned over the rail and asked us if we 
were ready to hitch on. 

Resenting this interruption of our meal for a night tow, I spoke 
for Milt and myself as the majority, since Gerry was absent, and 
reiused. The man on the boat then set out to persuade us to come 
along, offering as an enticement a steak dinner aboard their boat. 

He was goodhumored and a bit high, i-erhaps to prove that he didn’t 
look down on what we had to eat, even though he had something 
better, he stepped down to the raft and ate a potato from one of 
our plates—charred skin, sand and all—with a perfectly straight 
face. I took offense. Ke was acting as if we had already agreed 
to the tov/, but for some reason were just being coy. 

Then, to our sreat surprise, Gerry appeared at the cruiser’s 
deck rail. With her was Mr. Bush, Commodore of the Gallipolis 
Yaoht Club. Both of them were peeved, but by now I was so peeved 
|-,niy8elf that 1 didn’t stop to wonder what was going on. Milt was on 
side, Don tried to pacify both sides. Finally Mr. Bush became 
; * re< * o;f exchange of words at cross purposes, let Gerry down 

|K> the raft and went back to Gallipolis. 

lt was only afterward, when Gerry cleared the matter up with 
®l*thora of well-chosen phrases, that I recalled having arranged 
this very tow in Gallipolis—not for tomorrow night, but for 
jghtJ Somehow I'd forgotten to tell Milt and Don about it, or 
ou ld have resolved the confusion before it started. What 
and his friend thought about us was too awful to consider. 
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For penitence I had to take a barrage of harsh words from my mates. 
In a vain attempt at humor I tried to tell them that millionaires 
were a dime a dozen along the river, that one more or less didn’t 
matter that much. They let me know how much it mattered. 

We’d caused one of the most influential men in town to burn up 
an impressive amount of gasoline in a fruitless sixty-mile round 
trip, as he had reminded us before he left. Now we were in dutch 
with his yacht club and possibly with the whole town. We might as 
well prepare to spend the rest of the summer where we were, because 
there T d be no tows from Pomeroy or Gallipolis either coming after 
us. Furthermore, our reputation was besmirched by this act of bad 
faith. A deluge of nasty newspapers was likely to follow. We 
might even wake up one morning on the river bottom, our drums 
riddled by .22 bullets. 

. All these practical considerations aside, I did feel pretty 

|- bad about the incident. Milt’s presence was a comfort to me. He 

SR?: ^ 

|j~ “ad been, upset too, but had taken it more on himself than Don or 
|| Sorr y, perhaps because he had been fooled for a while just as much 
|| I had. What put him in an equally bad mood was having his 
III 8u PT® r get cold while all the bickering with the potato-eater was 
going on. Out of politeness he had to wait until the boat was gone, 
ISi j^ then the food must have tasted like oat mash in the unpleasant 
KH®j$®osphere. He had always liked, more than most people, to have 
BBBlf meals on time, that is, not unexpectedly delayed or cancelled. 

an(i enjoying a feeling of renewed alliance in rebellion 
Don’s and Gerry's standards of public policy, spent a 
QV9ni hg together playing the guitar by the campfire after 
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they went to bed. However, we didn 1 t get much time to play the 
guitar. 

Almost directly across the river we could see the lights of 
the thilip Sporn electrical plant. There was one mysterious 
blinking light that moved across the top of an invisible building, 
as if carried by someone signalling for help. Our curiosity was 
aroused by the fact that the signals seemed to be in code, and 
aimed directly at us, probably because our mooring lamp was the 
only light on this side of the river. It could have been a night 
watchman Just playing around with a flashlight, except that it went 
on for so long, over an hour. Milt looked up Morse Code in his 
sea scout manual, but the only signals it gave were flags and 
semaphore—some sea scout manual! So we pooled our scraps of half- 
forgotten Morse Code and decided the message was "SOS—LP—SOS", 
which didn’t help much. Maybe he wanted a long-playing phonograph, 
quick. 

While we were in the middle of this, we heard a noise in the 
dark cornfield above and then saw two forms plunge down the over¬ 
grown bank behind us. They turned out to be two reporters, congrat¬ 
ulating themselves as they walked up on finding us at last. We 
offered them a cup of coffee and sympathized as they picked nettles 

j|*Ut of their legs. They were from roint rleasant, a town across the 
- # named Bob Warfel, 

r lroiQ Gallipolis. Both were about our age; one of them,./ had 

5 ila;3 ‘ r a ua a refreshing sense of humor. 

They really had no business here, they explained, since we 

n °t in their territory, but since the reporter whose territory 


in 


wasn’t on the Job, they had come for an interview before 
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a rival paper scooped them. When they got back to Point Pleasant 
there’d be hell to pay for setting out of their area, but they 
couldn't see letting a story remain unwritten on account of a 
technicality. I applauded their spirit. We told them all that had 
happened recently and then talked sociably for a while. When they 
had finished their coffee they struck out for the road again through 
the thickets. 

Soon afterward a towboat passed, going downriver at a good 
clip while we were still on the bank. The waves reached the raft 
much later, and should have been only gentle swells after coming 
so far, but they hit broadside and rocked the raft like an inverted 
pendulum, crest and trough of each wave being exactly as far apart 
as the two rows of drums. Pots and pans in the galley clattered 
loudly, waking Don, who stumbled half-asleep onto deck, looking 
about ready to abandon ship. We told him, laughing at his bewild¬ 
erment and swaying stance, that by now the boat had passed safely 
around the next bend. 

£•.: That was the first time we’d seen the raft take such waves. 

|^X’d been telling myself that it only felt like a jerky roller 
“toaster when we were on it, but now I knew what it looked like to 
observer. 

Milt and I then put out the fire, brought our coffee cups and 
P* guitar aboard, and turned in* 

V If anything, the unfavorable wind was stronger the next day, 
k uo sign of letting up. To make good use of our time, we 

poaed teieg 

rams to the motor companies that hadn’t replied to 
fitters> an & I took the kayak across the river to send them* 

BP 31 at the Sporn plant were quite hospitable. They bought rae 
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a cup of coffee in the village, astounded me with statistics about 
the plant's coal consumption, and extended an invitation for a tour 
of the place* They said they'd tow us tomorrow with their errand- 
boat if no one else appeared in the meantime. It was in the plant's 
interest, they teased, that we get some xind of a tow. Since we 
arrived yesterday, all the employees had been hanging out of the 
winaows, watching us through field glasses. Couldn’t get a stitch 
of work out of them. 

When I got back, Hilt took the kayak and went alone for a 


tour of the plant and I composed a letter of apology to Mr. Bush— 
my own idea. 

A few visitors came up in rowboats during the day, asking if 
we were the folks on the "life raft", as the Lethargia was popu¬ 
larly called hereabouts (around rittsburgn we were "that barge"). 
From my place inside the ec*bin I heard Don reply to one newly- 
arrived boatload, "Ko ma'am. We're from up the river just about 
; ,ten mile. That other raft passed us this morning." The people 
■insisted we were the ones they were looking for, because we had a 
sf-og. Don looked behind him and had to own up. There was Delilah 
plotting up the gangplank after a run on shore. 

I could understand why people who had never seen the Lethargia 
frfore would have trouble placing it in a category. To me it looked 
an outhouse on a diving float. We might just as well have 
it a shantyboat, but shantyboat was too undignified a word 
fgp&r own home. 

i.That evening, at the invitation of one of the men at the plant, 

BP- io a Rotary Club dinner at a nearby village. a£ 

We were the 
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program for the meeting. After dinner we were formally introduced 
to the members, then told our story and answered questions, gerry 
and I, as females, were privileged to be there, I suppose. There 
■ must not be many ways a woman can gain entrance to a men's club, 
uhless she’s a waitress or part of the program. 

Our stay of two nights and a day as neighbors of the Sporn 
plant came to an end the next morning in a most pleasant manner. 

Tne plant motorboat appeared as promised about ten o'clock, simul¬ 
taneously with an inboard motorboat bearing—of all persons—the 
man who had first greeted us from Mr. Bush's boat, and to whom I 
had been so incordial the first night. We chose the latter, not 
only because he could taxe us farther, but in order to apologize for 
the evening before last. It was good of him, we thought, to cone 
after us not yet knowing why we'd refused his friend. Terry and I 
rode with him, the boys on the raft. Within three hours komeroy was 
in sight, the half-way mark to Oallipolis. 

I Tn97 W8r ® expaotinR ua in Pomeroy, judging by the large crowd 

thS lan<iln e. although we had not planned to stop there. Then 
realized belatedly that this was the reception the "people of 
|on»roy" had arranged, for which the drunken boat club president 

^ 00816 t0 fetoh us * I4r * Bush ' s friend agreed to stop for a few 
nUt# °, althou * h he had to be back at work soon. It was an hour 
% 4 before we could get away again. 

^ the cobblestone landing we distinguished, as we approached, 
* # aplanea and an army DUTCH; three models in bathing suits and ’ 
is, carrying ukeleles; two recruiting officers for the 
®arines, wading aroung in the water with their pants rolled 

fell ow 

n a leopard swim suit and another dressed up like 
a director; and several reporters and photographers. 


rtTHt't r avi i «> i nn 
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as soon as we touched the landing, all these people rushed 
aboard, as well as several others that I never identified. The 
raft would have sunk except that it hit the snallow bottom before the 
deck went under. Before giving us any explanation, they started 
posing us for pictures right and left: with the models, with 
people we hadn't met, with Delilah, with a bushel of groceries.... 

Don managed to snatch a moment to identify for me the men behind 
it all. They were the man in the leopard swim suit and the one 
who looked like a Hollywood director. I went to the director and 
asked what was going on, but he seemed not to have heard my question. 
First he showed me newspaper photographs of a "raft race” he and 
the leopard-clad one had made a year or two ago to publicize a 
breakfast cereal, and then said they'd get us anything we needed, 

..just name it. Right away I said, "a motor." 

All right, he said, it would be delivered to us at Gallipolis 
in two days. Was there any things else we needed? 

"Yes," I said, "I want to know, what's the purpose of this? 

Ifaat are you doing it for?" 

a "We just want to help you in any way we can, that's all. We 
ftme up here to greet you." Just then somebody began asking me 

Rations and he disappeared into the crowd. I was no wiser than 

Sore. 

7 Evory ^ ew minutes Tarzan or the director would get an idea for 

Oture, grab the nearest Photographer, and start rounding us 
I 9 Wanted in it. By the time the last subject was rounded 
w°uld have been abducted by another photographer, or 
11 a bunlc by a reporter trying to get an interview. Then they 
to us "Don’t go away!" and rush off to find and steal 
.nissing P e rson or persons. 
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On one of these roundups, I was corralled behind the three 
bathing beauties and heard somebody up in front of the crowd 
delivering greetings and best wishes to us from the governor of 
Ohio. That was all. Just greetings and best wishes. Probably 
somebody, in planning the reception, thought it would sound good 
if he brought a message from the governor, so he called him up 
long distance and said, "Governor, as a favor to me, do you want 
to send your greetings and best wishes to that crew that's going 
down the Ohio on a raft?" 

iuid the governor must have said, "Who? Oh, you mean those — 
Yes, certainly," and hung up. 

I cornered one of the models to ask why she’d come along, 
hoping she could throw some light onto the matter. She said she 
|g worked for an agency, and this wg.3 just one of the jobs they’d 
assigned her. Other than that, she didn’t know any more aoout it 
4;han I did. 

Next I asked one of the men in uniform why he was here. 

"To get publicity for the Marines," he replied. "This might 
fO&re up a few volunteers." 

n You haven’t got your eye on Mi lip and Don, have you?" I was 

•tting scared. "Or do you really think that somebody in that 

b 

^owd there will enlist under the delusion that life in the Marines 
g^lways as exciting and glamorous as this?" 

Neither, he said. It was just for general publicity. 

Tarzan presented me With a copy of Kon-Tiki , after securing 
photographs to immortalize the event. I told him I’d already 
but he said that didn't matter, give it to somebody else, 
he wasn’t interested. Milt didn't have time, so Oerry put 
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it with her stuff* 

Before leaving, we came ashore and posed for more photographs 
on the town's main street in front of the DUkH, then tore away to 
buy ourselves ice cream cones for lunch. While we were in the 
drugstore the menagerie started to disband. Everyone but the 
stunned citizens of i-omeroy had gone or was going by the time we 
got back to the waterfront. I rode on the raft the rest of the way 
in to Gallipolis, putting the sift groceries away and helping Ililt 
clear and swab the deck. Bo the ..ollywood director was going to 
give us a motor! I regretted not having asked him to send it further 
down the river, so we wouldn't have to wait. 

In the late afternoon we tied to a concrete icebreaker pier 
in Gallipolis, upstream from the old landing where the lettuce- 
.carrying seaplane had been. It was a good location, inaccessible 
^.except by boat, which meant we could safely leave the raft with no 
jdne on it whenever we wanted to. he were close to tne business 
district here and protected from stray river traffic by another 
isr further out. A ladder led to the flat top of our pier, where 
P later built a fire and roasted corn. 

Two days to kill while we waited for the motor. This was 
iday. it should come on Sunday or Monday, if it came. It had 
p promised in such an unbusinesslike way that, if it had not been 
; only hope, we might not have bothered. 

Sa turday, a man we'd met the day before drove Milt and me 
0 ^int lleasant, where we investigated the possibility of 
' ^ 0w case the motor didn't come, and met a man who gave 
jk honorary membership cards to the Licensed River Officers' 
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Association. Afterwards I went to see the redheaded reporter who 
had visited us by the campfire, Robert Warfel. 1 found him at 
work in the branch office, which was only a small room with a few 
pieces of furniture and a teletype machine* When I walked in, he 
was seated at the machine as at a typewriter, conversing by wire 
with his boss at the main office. I didn't think he knew I was 
there, but looking over his shoulder, I saw he had begun to type: 
MISS MCGRADY IS IN THE OFFICE DO U WANT ME TO GET ANYTHING 

she is watching machine so watch language ga 

While he waited for replies to materialize, he explained the 

odd language he was using (GA was 11 go ahead", GP was Gallipolis 

and PT Point Pleasant) and I answered the boss T s questions through 

Bob. We had to explain why the raft was at GP when Milt and I 

were in PT, then the boss came back (the machine typed all by itself 

When he was using it—looked like ghosts at work); 

HERE 

mckelvey/says to tell miss mccrady he was born in new 

INSING TON AND THAT HE WANTS A SLICE OF THE PROFITS FROM THE MAG 
&RY THEY ARE GOING TO DO. GA 
Bob retorted, 

OK SHE WILL GIVE HIM TWO CENTS OF IT ANYTHING ELSE U Y/aNT 
pNOW I Ail AFRaID TO TOUCH THIS STltr .1YS3EF AFT3R I GET IB SO 

HOT Water Ga (—over the midnight interview of Milt and me.) 

V hot in hot Water chum, i untkink of anything, ga 

00 U NOT WANT ME TO GET a PICTURE OF LOVELY WOMEN Ga 

fflsy / 

ffOVELY WOMEN ACCEPTABLE ANYTIME. WE HAVE RECEIVED TWO PICS 
OF CREW AND BOTH OF THEM LOOK LIKE THEY TAKEN WITH BROWNIE 
WX ivM WITH BaLSY STaNDING 0K TOP OF REDUCING MACHINE. CaN 
P 5 SHOT OF CREW ALTOGETHER? GA 
fife-WILL TRY TO ARRANGE FOR YOU.... 






This miraculous machine impressed me greatly. I wanted to 
watch it all day, but I couldn’t espect these two people to operate 
it indefinitely for my benefit, as we left the office, I agreed 
to get the others together -that afternoon for a picture, and Bob 
drove me over the bridge to the GP waterfront. 

On Sunday, as a reward for two days' detective work by phone, 
we learned that somebody at the Columbus Citizen knew who was giving 
us the motor, but that this informed person couldn’t be reached— 
left town or something. We called one of the men who had originated 
the idea, but he said it was out of his hands now. According to 
the best information we coulu get, the motor might arrive in two 
or three days, or any time before or after that, or not at all. 

% On the fourth day, Monday, I went across to Point pleasant 
Hfegain, this time to register the raft at the Marine Inspection 
^Station, in case it became a powered craft. I took ray errand 
fcriously at first, but the registrar was only amused. He said 
lat the only possible way to classify us would be as a motorboat, 

§|& the rules for motorboats wouldn't fit us at all, so what was the 
We were unregisterable• He did give me two obsolete certi- 
>s of inspection of the sort the Robert E. Lee might have use$ 
Unofficially stamped and signed them after I filled them in. 
psfied with these, ana with his advice about safety precautions, 
to look up Bob Warfel. r,.r:k 

| Again he was at the teletype machine, sending in a story on 
|^ft* He had written: 

.HEARD XT RUMORED TKaT THE MOTOR DIUL FELL FLAT BUT THAT IS 
f® Y THE Way YOU Had MISS MCGRADES KaME SPELLED WRONG aLL 

yesterday ga 





—And as he looked up and saw me: 

GUESS WHO JUST Y/AEKED IN MISS MCGRADY HERSELF U CAN ASK HER 


ANYTHING U WANT TO KNOW GA 

ASK HER ABT MOTOR GA 

Bob forwarded my replies to the questions as they appeared, 
the best way he could. His versions of what I said, like those of 
all reporters, were simpler and less qualified than my own vague 
summary of events, but he had to write something, so I didn’t hold 
it against it; and I didn’t want to be too insistent on details, 
because it was almost time to go to press. 

At last there was a pause while the editor handed in the copy. 
Our machine appeared to be thinking it over. Then it started again: 
TO MISS CRADY, GRADY, MCCRaDY, MO GRADY: 

SORRY WE UNSPELL UR NAME RIGHT AGAIN SUNDAY. IT WAS BAD 
FOUL-UP. WILL GET IT RIGHT TODAY. WE ARE TOLD THAT THE COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH SPELLED U R jo; Aiv IE MCCREADY SUNDAY. THAT MAKES FIVE WAYS. 

An editor with a conscience! Truly a remarkable man. 

"It’s a point of professional honor with him,” said Bob. We 
|&kayed the spelling of the other names, and Bob sent a message for 


ywy * 


MISS GRADY WANTS ONE OF THESE MACHINES FOR CHRISTMAS AND WaNTS 
i KNOW IF YOU GO WITH THE MACHINE? GA 

I AM SPEECHLESS. YES SHE HaS TO TAKE ME WITH THE MACHINE. WE 

|° have a man named mckelvey (he of new Kensington) who is an 
Isgral part of it along with the wires, shall WE Pack our blue 








JwE BRING DRINK BUT NO FOOD. IT JUST CLUTTER UP CARGO SPACE. 

lvey have a pair of beautiful aqua tennis shorts which he say 

ONTRIBUTE TO RAFT IF HE CAN JOIN CREW GA 
EAFT WOULD NEVER HOLD MCKELVEY BUT WARFEL IS ALREADY PACKED 

ON,BOARD GA y^jjS 

A DAMN ON WARFEL FOR BEING IN RITE PLACE AT RITE TIME I GET 

LTION NEXT WEEK AND JUMP IN TRUSTY CANOE AND CATCH U CINCINNATI 

WARFEL WANTS TO KNOW IF NEW ORLEANS IS IN HIS TERRITORY GA 
. TO TERRITORY STOP BATON ROUGE WARFEL SO U HAVE CUM HOME THEN 
JpELL MISS MCCRBADY WE DELIVER MACHINE AND ACCESSORIES AT CINCINNATI . 

; JfA . 

.^d ao on. I almost wished we had room for three more, though 

\ z couldn't see why MoKelvey felt he had to purchase passage with 

those a<iua tennis shorts* and still &on %• 

| For moat of the day Bob let me follow him around on his assign- - 

-^ments. He was a very pleasant change from most of the land people 
we met. He didn't assume that the only suitable subject of 
conversation was raft trips (in all likelihood he was as tired of 
talking about it as I was!) and he didn't ask me stupid questions 
like "Do you know you're famous?" but rather talked about his college 
days and his new job as reporter in a small town, which he enjoyed. 

I knew I should have been at the raft helping the, others 
prepare to leave, but as it turned out when I got back, the others 
had been thinking along the same lines, so it was all right. We 
kept a sharp lookout for airplanes while it was light. If the motor 
came, it would be flown in, we figured. 
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Ec JlifiAdfty jfet noo^ a seaplane landed near us and wa paddled ovbr 
|to see who it was. Inside were a representative of a Cincinnati 
fyacht club and an unfriendly-looking phpfco&rapher. They had the 
[ motor for us. We had to move the raft closer to the plane so they 
could come aboard more easily, and once aboard, they set to work 
immediately installing the motor. We seized this opportunity to 
ask them who the donor was, and the yachtsman told ua the full 
story. 

This motor was not a gift, but a loan to enable us to get to 
a certain regatta in Cincinnati by next weekend. If we were not 
there in time for the show, it would be taken back by the manufac¬ 
turing company who had lent it to the yacht club sponsoring the 
regatta. If we did make it, and,if we brought enough publicity to 
the club to make it worth their while + they would bgy the motor from 
the factory and present it to us for keeps. The Cinoinnate Post , 
a "sister paper" to the Columbus Citizen , was cooperating in this 
engineered human interest story, in some vaguely connected way, in 
the interest of both papers. The Citizen was about to fold up in 
the face of stiff competition and these wild schemes for publicity 
were its death throes. 

If we on the raft did what they had planned for us, we would 
be in effedt advertising for two newspapers, a yacht club, and a 
motor company. In return we would get the motor. The whole 
business stank. But if we refused this motor, there was a good 
chance we T d never finish the trip, and the trip was our first 
consideration. All they required of us was one day of "work" in 
Cincinnati. We exchanged silent disgusted looks with one another. 






j| yachtsman built a crude mount over our sternboard for- the 

Ltor (as soon as he left. Milt pulled it apart and sawed out a 
permanent place for it,.so the propeller bould reach the water). 

Wlhen it was finished the photographer told us to get into positron 
ijfqr a picture of us cooking a meal. We told him apologetically 
about the Colliers’ ban on story-telling pictures, whereupon he 
•throw a genuine fit of rage* 

•j If we weren’t going to let them take any pictures, he stormed, 
he might as well have stayed in Cincinnati and forgotten all about 
the motor deal. He had wasted two hours ooming up here. His whole 
afternoon was shot. Did we know how much trouble they’d gone 
through to get that plane, or how much gasoline it burned an hour? 

The yachtsman looked like he wished he was somewhere else. We 
were to.o amazed at the sudden tantrum to be offended then, but when 
it was over nobody but Don had any inclination to oontinur with the 
business at hand. He convineSd the photographer that there were 
other kinds of pictures that would suit his purposes, then persuaded 
me out of the cabin where I had gone to sulk. X was rebelling 
against our tacit majority vote to break the Colliers ' agreement 
"just this onee"—if we said we wouldn’t pose, we shouldn't, no 
matter how mad the photographer got. Once out of the cabin, I 
raised so many objections when the photographer tried to ease us 
into clever groupings that Gerry in turn lost her temper at me and 
everybody else and had to be coaxed out of the position of retreat 

that I had just vacated. 

Finally we placed ourselves at his sullen command in the sun 
at the other end of the deck. As he prepared to snap the shutter. 







raeulously his face relaxed into a smile, to which we responded 
-relief* It vanished as soon as it had served its purpose, 




paving us with a feeling of having been tricked. He took several 
seremonial presentation pictures of the hoys with the yachtsman 
ind the motor, and he was through* 

; The yachtsman gave us rather sketchy verbal instructions 
n what to do if we had motor trouble, and how to mix the oil and 
af, and answered our questions about the Mississippi. We would 
fcve nothing to fear on that river, he said, but the eddies or 
Sirlpools. They weren't marked on the ©harts and by the time you 
|p* them it was usually too late; you were already in them. They 
|buld be avoided by staying in the channel, but the channel wasn't 
plways marked with buoys as it was on the Ohio, because it shifted 
ground so frequently. We shouldn't worry about it though. Chances 
lirere we'd never get into an eddy. It was nice to hear this cheerful 
but fatalistic advice. 

Don ferried him and his ill-tempered companion one at a time to 
the seaplane, and on his return told us that the photographer was 
one of the very few people he had ever met that he couldn't get 
along with at all. Carry too was surprised at herself for having 
flown off the handle before visitors,;something she never did 
ordinarily, whatever the provocation. Actually, the photographer 
had not been the whole cause of her blowup, she admitted. On this 
trip she never knew what:i6 expect from herself-fforgetting of 
simple words and the Ibss of her ^interest in painting were aether 
part of the recent change in her nature—and since her hay f 0ver ; 
had now begun, she was feeling so low that sometimes she didn't 

care what she said. 








































We decided to leave right away. Mr. Bush's friend, the one 
who had towed us to our present location, was at the waterfront 
and waved us off. 

Milt fastened back the forward wall flap to lessen wind resis¬ 
tance as we came into motion. Don had started and was operating 
the motor with all the assurance, if not the skill, of a veteran 
boatman. Through the open passageway he had a clear view of what 
lay directly ahead, though for a wider view of the river he had to 
look around the side of the cabin. I studied the charts and 
nervously scanned the river with the monoculars for towboats. 

Delilah attacked the motor with tcy growls and yaps for a 
while, then discovered she had a worse enemy in the choppy waves 
that slopped up through the deck. She gave up and crawled dripping 
onto the foot of Milt's bunk, where she lay looking up apprehensively 
at each person who walked through. Milt saw that she was dripping 
on his blankets, but being ill at ease yet in the presence oi dogs, 
as some people are in the presence of very young babies, he merely 
lifted her down with a gentle scolding. As soon as he was gone, she 

E id back up. This went on until he batted her one, announcing 
’ge that everyone was to do the same until hse learned to stay 
Delilah crawled on top of a food box beneath Gerry's bunk, 
lg rejected, and went to sleep. 

Che noise of the motor isolated us in a way from one another 
?om everything more than a few yards away. When I took my 
il turn at the wheel, I found to my delight that the steersman 
ae most isolated of all. I couldn't hear what anyofae else 
unless they approached and shouted at full volumn. This motor 
f good as a ten-foot extension of the deck. 









It was hard to steer at first. The swivel on which the motor 
was mounted was too tight, but we didn’t know how to adjust it, so 
I stood up and kicked the handle hard to this direction or that, a 
habit all of us acquired and kept. Before I got the hang of it, 
though, we had travelled some distance in a series of wide arcs. 



The charts were more important now than ever, because we were 
going so fast—three or four miles an hour, we reckoned—that 
approaching traffic came into sight more rapidly than we were used 
to. And before we could move out of the way of a boat, we had to 
know where we were in relation to the channel, so we wouldn’t cross 
its path. To keep track of our position, I marked on the chart the 
exact time by the alarm clock on the galley box when we passed 
each marker or ”light” on the bank. Milt did the same. Don relied 
more on dead reckoning and memory. 

It was fun to navigate now that we had a motor. We could go 
?where we chose without hauling out the oars or depending on tows. 

©Ur new independence put us more or less in the same class as 
owboats, whatever the registrar in Point Pleasant thought about 
gr unclassifiability. We followed exactly the same rules of the 
ad they did, used the same charts, the same kind of running 
gilts (though ours, acquired in Gallipolis, were only pint-size 
osene lamps with the chimneys hand-painted red and greenO, and 
&ed our position and land speed by the same land lights and 
Comparing ourselves with towboats was not a symptom of 
sions of grandeur in us, because owners of private ooats did 
•nerally concern themselves as closely as we did with the rules 
river. Their speed and maneuverability made it unnecessary 
to study the channel very thoroughly, and their familiarity 
® district around their home port made chart-reading or 
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attention to navigation markers a waste of effort* But we had to 
take advantage of everything that helped us find the fastest 
ourrent. And of course there was the matter of safety* We had to 
be extra careful because we couldn’t scoot out of a tight spot at 
the last moment. Our use of the technical aids to navigation made 
us, or me at any rate, feel quite professional. 

Gerry, however, unable to overcome the mechanical problems of 
steering, and unmoved by any urge to interpret charts professionally, 
regarded steering simply as a frustrating duty. After a few attempts 
she gave it up. It made her nervous, and with this hay fever she 
might suddenly be incapacitated with a fit of sneezing at a crucial 
moment. 

When dark came, the boys insisted on running through the night, 
so Gerry and I left it to them and went to bed. It was bright 
moonlight, the wind had died, and all went well. At dawn they woke 
us and fell sound aslepp on their bunks. They had mixed all the 
fuel in advance for us, rinsed and stacked their breakfast dishes, 
md left the deck neat. Two dams were behind us and we would reach 
puntington before noon. 

While the boys slept, I stood at the wheel (purely a figurative 
^erm—the motor had a handle only) enjoying the early solitude, 
curling, bubbling wake was all that stirred the surface, our 
por the only sound to be heard. We passed from long-shadowed 
# Q r under the hills into green and silver water where the sunrise 
J£ck it, and back into the shadow again. The sun rose further 
warmed my back; fishermen began to make their appearance. Here 
||here a catfish lept above the surface of the water. Schools 
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of minnows dappled the surface as they pattered down after a mass 

leap. I knew, from our silent days of drifting, that it sounded 
like a brief rain. 

Several chart pages later, we woke the boys for a quick lunch 
before we docked at a boat club upriver from Huntington. The motor 
had been faltering since sometime during the night, and this was 
the logical place to have it checked, before entering city traffic. 
-,ilt took the motor into town in a helpful onlooker's car from 
1 the boat club. While he was gone, I bought as much gasoline as we 
had oon1;alriers for, reserving only one empty gallon tin for mixing. 
0ur new bab y arank nearly a gallon of formula an hour. 

| 0ne of the People sitting outside the olub struck up a conver¬ 
sion with ferry, and learning from her that our motor was only 
J,loan, offered to give us outright a fourteen horsepower model 
B had at home if we ever needed it. ferry called me over to thank 
'» for his kindness, and we took his name and address. 

It seemed that all the motor needed was a leaner fuel mixture 
*e«P the spark plugs clean. The mechanic who came back with Milt 
•a him how to clean and adjust them. While the motor was off 
|«>unt, Don and ivlilt built a boxea-in well under the mount so 
|iamps could be fastened even further down on the sternboara. 
jAt last we were off. helow Huntington on the left bank the 
y Rivei came in, marking the boundary between West Virginia 
C ky * i<ow °hio was on our right, Kentucky on our left. 

P real progress. We were tired of West Virginia, which had 
left for a month. 

ght I decided, to try a bit of night navigation myself, 

?.her the advantage of progress was worth the risk I thought 
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it involved. Milt took watch and I steered at first, while the 
other two slept. Gerry did short relief duty when whe was awake. 

Until the moon came up, our only points of reference were 
occasional lights of other boats and the lights on the navigation 
markers, both so far away that we hau the sensation of running a 
treadmill in a dark void. While steering, I kept the flashlight, 
charts, and light list on the deck by my chair and flashed the light 
only long enough to identify each newly-sighted light in the pages 
of the light list. With eyes accommodated to darkness I could see 
I the vague line of trees on the bank,by which I judged our distance 
from shore, more easily* 

There was a cold breeze, stirred up by tne motion of the raft, 

W 

H|hat grew colder as the night went on. When Milt toon the motor and 
|J relieved him on forward watch, I wrapped myself in blankets. We 
I^uldn’t move around on deck to keep warm as we did in the daytime, 
|eoause that threw us off course. Almost any shift of weight from 
side to another, even Delilah T s movements, would do that, 

IjthQUgh at night with two people immobilized in bed it was much 
»i«r to hold a straight course, as a rule we would set tne motor 
re were aimed straight for the light ahead, and not touch it 

until we were nearly there; then we sighted on the next light. 

a start I realized that the three colored lights ahead 
^ a<i keen staring at for the last five minutes were on tne 
barge of a towooat, silently approaching as the lights grew 
apart, i rushed back to tell Milt. 

_know, 1T he said. "I'm heading out of the channel." 

1 ^ you head out a little faster?” I demanded. 




“It's not necessary," he said. 


n We T d only waste time and 


gasoline by heading too far out." 

I made note of where the life preserver was and went forward 

for a better view. When the boat was directly opposite us we saw 
the lisht from the engine room falling across the low narrow deck 
an d giving indistinct shape to the body of the boat aoove it; over 
the frantic buzz of our own motor, we heard the dim pounding of 
their engines and the rush of dark water slipping beneath the barges. 
No sooner had it passed than the raft began to rise and dip gently, 

I. then settle briefly to its former balance, then suddenly to plunge 
■and dive, bringing the propellor whining out of the water at every 
bores t. The waves gradually subsided. 

I he went on as before in brightening moonlight, the hours 
\ippin* past as if in a greased tunnel. When we felt hungry we 
4e a lunch of peanut butter and crackers and what leftovers we 
U.ld locate with the flashlight, bon took ray place shortly before 
arise. I was tired though not sleepy. Running at night had 
a just risky enough to keep me nervously alert. 

| It was afternoon of the next day, when the boys were changing 
ark plup in midstream, that we were all awake and able to con- 
' in normal tones for the first time since we had gotten the 
♦ We lept at the chance to get into a red-hot argument. 

« that had been piling up over the past two days were thrasned 
|»orn apart, and used as offensive weapons by all factions, 
a when Oerry and I objected to the present situation: 

8 in the channel with the motor out of order, no one on 
<1 the deck not cleared in case we had to use the oars. 
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Milt and Don saia we had drifted before and we could do it now; 
the deck could be cleared in a minute; and why didn't we keep 
watch ourselves if we were worried? With considerable bitterness 
we compromised by rowing a little nearer shore. Rext issue: 

Gerry and I didn't mind this running at night, but we did mind 
there not having been a full discussion of the practise beforehand* 

We demanded a housemeeting new to settle the matter. While we were 
at it, we had a grip's session too. We felt the need of one, 
since the last time we had aired our personal complaints in a 
cooperative spirit had been at Moun&sville. 

The more we reviewed the case, the more convinced Gerry and I 
became that it was unsafe to go after dark. River people had been 
inconsistent with their advice on other subjects, we recalled, out 
almost unanimous in warning us against running at night. Tne ooys 
countered that nothing would go wrong if we used extra care. We 
reminded them that they had been mistaken on such matters oefore, and 
preferred to follow the advice of people who had spent their 
wUves on the rive&. If our motor were only reliable, and our 
funning lights didn't blow out in the lightest breeze; if we had a 
barohlight and a top speed of say fifteen miles an hour, we'd 
>0 to run after dark, but as it was we couldn't. The deadlock 
■slated until Gerry and I threatened to leave the raft. New 
vision: no running at night. 

A new division of labor was considered next. Gerry inherited 
j§£ood kitty and office of cook from me, since her hay fever pills 

*har too drowsy to take on any other regular duties, kilt 

T&-* 

that since he spent a lot of time keeping things in 
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running order, he should be given shorter spells at the wheel. 
Unanimously granted. That left Don with the lion's share of steering 
duty, since I got time off too for handling our social correspondence 
and the journal, but he didn T t mind. Getting up first in the morning, 
shoving off, and making breakfast would continue to be a revolving 
duty taken by two people at a time. Now that each of us had a 
recognized field of responsibility, we felt much better. The gripe 
session that followed scarcely deserved the name. 

The next lock, number thirty, was under repair. There were 
two towboats ahead of us in line, with about thirty barges between 
them. It looked like a long wait. The lockmaster said we could go 
through before, after or with the boat we were next to, the Peace ■ 

But he didn’t say we could go through right away, as we noped he 
|would. Officially, we had priority at all locks—we had seen a copy 
febf the order presumeably sent out to all iockmasters on the Ohio. 

jpv 

put we didn’t say anything because this choice was fair enough, and 
perhaps the iockmasters in this certain district hadn’t been notified. 
Ihe captain of the leace had offered us a tow, so we decided to go 
i-th him, even though this meant a longer wait. It wasn’t a very 
|ae decision. The tow we got was a short one and we had to wait 
Iwe hours for itJ But other things made up for that, among which 
the privilege of running a towboat all by ourselves. That is, 
did. 

I We spent most of our time in the pilot house talking with the 
jt&in and learning all we could about his job and his boat. How 
KTent the ieace was from, the boat that had overturned us at 
faille 1 It was large, neat, and well-equipped; it was on 
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schedule; the two pilots were well-paid and well-educated, and the 
[Hen’s quarters we saw resembled rooms in a good hotel. Among its 
numerous aids to safe navigation was a radar set in the pilot house, 
used for locating buoys, other vessels, and bridge piers when 
visibility was poor. The captain turned the set on, and as we 
began to move we watched a new kind of scenery go by. We were so KHKfea 
enchanted with life on modern towboats that we all resolved to 
become pilots. It was past midnight before we could tear ourselves 
away for some rest in the rooms below. 

When the sky began to lighten, we returned to the pilot house. 

The boat was rolling along in a light fog between the two rows of 
scattered buoys. From the railing of the little walk at one side 
of our high perch, we looked straight down and could see our tiny 
raft struggling in the turbulence behind a barge, and banging on 
'the side of the boat. It had come through the night undamaged, but 
■■■When the pilot left off some of his barges at the next landing, we 
If eared he would be going too fast for it. For safety’s sake we 
j|leoided to cast off at the landing, which we would reach soon. 

Bon actually operated the towboat, under the watchful eye of 
pilot, for fifteen minutes after the mist had cleared somewhat. 

|ly Milt and I were there to share his glory, as Gerry had not 
U P yet. There seemed to be nothing to it, so we relaxed and 
Iphed. Don stand there with his hand on the lever like a trolley 
[pUGtor (wheels have gone out of style). The pilot checked 
phing—we were right on course—and told Bon to carry on, he’d 
g|ght back. He went down the port stairway and was hardly out 
ftt when Gerry mounted the starboard stairway. Seeing Bon at 
l&trols with no pilot anywhere around, she gave a start of 
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fright and exclaimed "Oh ray GodI" How long, she must have wondered, 
had her life been in his hands? Just then the pilot returned and 
saved her from nervous prostration. 

Don passed over the command with everything still under control 
as we neared the dock at the landing. When the engines reversed 
we were afraid that the after end of the raft, motor and all, might 
be swept under by the backwash, so we watched it by turns while the 
others had a hasty breakfast. Then we gathered us and ours aboard 
and reluctantly left. 

An orange sunrise above the scattered clouds of river mist was 
brightening into early morning sunshine as we motored into Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,an hour later, a chilly wind blew through the open 
.cabin, bracing but not bitter. Gerry and Delilah raced around on 
deck and barked at each other, and Don steered, getting up occasion¬ 
ally from his seat to peer around the cabin. Milt repaired a box 
:'he had pulled out of the river yesterday with an eye to using it 
ifor storage. He had a talent for transforming flotsam into furniture: 
the seat in the head, a recent acquisition of which we were justly 
*oud, had been a leaky oaken bucket before he got his hands on it. 
Outside the town's flood wall there were a few strollers, 

080 presence indicated crowds later on and extra hours added to 
* stay » so we moored in the Scioto River close by, hoping to hide 
£: raft there. I stayed on it to keep watch until the others came 
with our mail and gasoline. It was a well-planned attempt at 
.,ret "quick trip into town" and it failed, as usual. The police, 
•Porters, and the inescapable urchins all found me out inside 
Hour. The police had been delegated by a bank official to 
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fetch us in for the refund of our travellers’ checks, lost in the 
accident a month ago. They located me after scouring the town and 
drove rae to the bank at high speed, as if I were perishable. I 
had always thought policemen were cautious drivers because they 
issued drivers’ licenses and had to set a good example, another 
illusion shattered. They didn't run over anybody, but they did 
run across hilt, he and i found the others so they could send home 
their snare of the plunder, anu by the time we pushed off again 
the whole town knew we were there. 

n.t the end of the day we were one hundred miles below Huntington, 
two—thirds of the way to Cincinnati from Oallipolis. we had come 
fully half as far in the past three days as we had come during the 
^ previous five wet;ks. If we pushed ourselves and got one good tow, 
we might yet make it to the regatta in time. 

The sun was setting beyond the bridge at Maysville, Kentucky, 

■When the motor gave up the ghost, ho thing the boys could do threw 
•^any light on the nature of its difficulty, or persuaded so much as 
|a sputter out of it. Some townspeople, noticing we were in trouble, 
jpided us to a bridge pier, where we spent the night. 

The next day, Saturday, the day of the Regatta, we called the 
toht club to tell them we couldn’t make it, and asked them to send 
Nneone to fix the motor, he had found the part that had broken. If 
py sent us a new part, we could continue to Cincinnati, where we 
g|?tea to deliver the motor to them. They said a man would be 
.&;• ^ in afternoon. 

jWkile the stores were open we took Delilah for a walk and got 
,|?aa<ls out of the way. ^t one o'clock we reassembled at the 
* a it for the mechanic. The sky clouded over as we waited. 
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and it leaked a fine drizzle the rest of the day. Nobody came bat 
a few damp visitors in small boats from the casual-looking boat 
club near which we were moored. 

By night time we were tired of waiting, tired of being 
irapatient. We had spent too much of this trip waiting for other 
people to do things for us. We needed a motor of our own, even if 
it broke us (and a quick survey of the kitty showed that it would). 


After our brief taste of independence, a motor of our own was the 
only thing—one with no strings attached, no complicated agreements. 
Soon as we got to Cincinnati, boy....or if the mechanic didn’t come, 
then as soon as the rain let up, our first step would be to call 
the man in Huntington who had offered us his motor. On this new 
positive note we brought our day to an end and retired. 

The drizzle had turned into rain, the first real rain since the 
day of our departure. Our blue-and-yellow roof wasn’t holding up 
too well, especially over the head and galley. Ion's and my bunks 
i were getting their share too, by way of general seepage and brazen 
ileaks . Milt and Oerry in their sheltered positions below had little 
|to worry about, but I woke several times in the night to rearrange 
vthe pans I had set in bed with me under the migrating drips that 
pome how found a way through the layers of canvas and raincoats I had 
atened beneath the roof. Don, who placed his faith in chewing 
51 used as putty, was having an equally soggy time of it. What a 
that was l 

Don and I happened to wake once at the same instant, when he 
himself pelted awake by a drip that had moved from his sleepin 
kis face, and when I haa just accidently overturned a 





saucepan balanced on the edge of my bunk. I cursed the pan and 
asked Ion if he could see the clock. 

M Quarter to four. Care for a stick of chewing gum? 1*11 
take it when you 1 re through. Found a couple of new leaks.” 

11 Thanks•** I pulled the canvas wall aside and carefully poured 
oiy saucepans one by one onto the deck outside. At a sharp exclamation 
from Cerry I hesitated and leaned over till I saw her dim shape 
below. 

"get you wet?" I inquired solicitously. ”Sorry. 1*11 pitch 
it out a little ways.” 

"You got that chewing gum ready yet?” asked Don, brushing 
little pools of water from his bunk. I handed it over and lay oack 
'to sleep. Cerry, now well splattered from both sides, wakened fully 

1 to find Delilah in bed with her. 

”Down, DelilahJ Co sleep in your own bed! Delilah 1” 

There was a light thump on the deck, an audible canine yawn, and 
scrambling around among boxes below till she settled herself 
ith a sigh. We fell off to sleep to the sound of slow dripping 
to empty saucepans. 

The man came the next afternoon. We ferried him across in the 
yak and shored him the partially dissembled motor inside the cabin 
we had stowed it out of the rain. He didn j t have much to say, 
i gathered all the parts together to take back with him. We asked 
P>e hadn't brought the spare part to fix it with, and he said it 
be replaced in the shop, as he was no mechanic; but we 
it was because the -river regatta was already over. 

We saw of that motor. 


iuoh 


That was 




'■e tried t0 cal1 our Huntington friend with the spare fourteen- 
horsepower motor, but he was out all day. 

There was nothihg to do that day but read and watoh the river¬ 
side parking lot through peepholes to count the oars full of Sunday 
drivers come to look at the raft from a distance. He talked ourselves 
out-with no pressing decisions to make on safety or public relations, 
it happened naturally-and read until our eyes were weak. Between 
mild showers in the afternoon, a man and a woman pulled up from the 
boat club in a canopied motorboat with presents of ice cream and 

peppermint candy for us. They hit the spot. But after these people 
left, our boredom returned. 

Don found that his chewing gum patches petrified and fell off 
after a while. He was disgusted. 

"What company makes this brand?" he asked aloud, examining a 
paokage. "I'm going to write them and say: 'Dear Sir, Your chewing 
gum is Wo Oood. « returning remainder of unused package for 

refund. T " 

He rustled up some oilcloth to sling under his half of the 
:°°f, and remarked to Hilt that he was in favor of fixing the roof 
pile it wasn't raining one day, just for kicks. 

On nonday morning the rain had stopped, as soon as we woke up 
^rowed out into the channel, and while drifting decided on a plan 

fc. ° n " r!eriy and 1 would hitchhike by the river road back to 
_ ington and try there to make personal contact with the man who 

1 t0 " XVe US hls motor - Our orders were not to return without 
§n° r ° f SOm ® aort > even if we to stay several days. The boys 

° takS th ® raft on > as the y were more capable of handling It 
| If they found a tow, they should take it. 
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Gerry and I came ashore at a marshy beach, clad in our best 
and only shoes, shirts and skirts, with our rucksacks already 
making dusty strapmarks on our backs, and climbed the slippery 
path to the highway. In six hours we were in Huntington, sitting 
over a cup of coffee in the small bar owned by the man we had come 
to see. He was busy in the back room, so we had time to eat several 
free sandwiches and talk a bit with the man's wife before he came out. 

It was a new low for us when he told us he had sold the motor 
only the day before, figuring we wouldn't need it. berry and I had 
a cup of coffee to think this news over. On a long chance, we 
telephoned the dealer who had repaired our motor when we had passed 
through before, and asked if he had any cheap old motors to sell, 
or wanted to give us one half price in return for the automatic 
publicity he'd get. The dealer was friendly but not very helpful. 

All he had were new expensive motors and old expensive motors. iVe 
had another cup of coffee. 

Then we thought of the newspaper office. If the Citizen had 
gotten us a motor for three days, maybe we could swine; an even 
better deal with another newspaper by negotiating with them our- 
.Solves, The barman’s wife and daughter drove us to the single 
|Uilding that housed all three of the town’s newspapers. The only 
p?loyee there was a young advertising solicitor named Frank Price, 
pO was just preparing to go home with his wife. He stayed on 
v.or hearing our case and began immediately to do a 11 he could, 
jgf* of buying a motor himself and giving it to us. This paper, 
fathered, wasn’t giving away motors for publicity. 

Frank mice stayed there for hours, making telephone calls in 
St persua sive voice I had ever heard. At every call we 
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pictured the person on the other end of the wire being almost won 
over, and would listen in tense silence till our friend put down 
the receiver and announced "no deal”• V/e got in their car and 
drove around to the homes of all the board members of a newly- 
organized flying club he belonged to, personally collecting votes 
one by one in favor of donating all or part of the cost of a motor 
to us, and came out only one vote short of a majority. The Irices 
gave up temporarily and invited us home with them for supper and 
a bed for the night. 

We were sitting in their living room around midnight talking 
the situation over when in burst a shoeless and hatless man from 
we knew not where (turned out to be a friend of a neighbor). He 
was talking at fever pitch to us and everyone as he came in the 
door and continued uninterruptedly for about a half hour. We soon 
s gathered that what had stimulated him so was hearing that "the girls 
jj^.who were going down the river on a raft" were right next door to 
him. It is hard to recall everything he said, but part of his 

It/*': 

/fioliloquy ran like this, without pause or period: 

’’You're two well-bred girls, I can see that, but haven’t you 
id enough of this fool trip by now? For God’s sake, why don’t 

hi give up and GO HOME5 fou’ve had all the publicity you want, 

$ ■ 

>u’ve come a long ways, your parents will be glad to see you back, 

•• 

j-t if you go on you’re tempting Fate, IT'S DANGEROUS on that river, 
Pt you get cold at night? I knew a man once who pushed a wheel- 
jfpow all the way across the continent, my hobby is meeting queer 
but I think you’re the ODDEST people I ever ran acrossJ” 

||Talk about odd. 

pn the morning Frank Irice drove us to see the same dealer I 







L6 Ka: 
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had called the day before from the bar, who was also one of the 
people Frank had called from the newspaper office. This time he 
was persuaded at least to call the main office long distance and 
find out if the company would underwrite us directly. By coincidence, 
although we didn ! t know it at the time, this was the same main 
office that had sent a letter of refusal to us at Gallipolis, 
stating that their budget didn't allow them to give away motors, 
only to sell them. 

Frank drove off to work as Gerry and I waited in the office 
for the call to headquarters to come through. Unable to put our 
minds to speaking more than a few words at a time, we stared at 
pictures of racing boats and ehain-sraoked in silence. An hour later 
the phone rang; the agent took it and we drew as close as politeness 
permitted. From what we could overhear, the boss was refusing. 

|That raft, he said, had had an accident weeks ago and the crew had 
|disbanded or been lost. These girls were somebody else.^"i:o we're 
got I" we whispered desperately to the dealer. "We went onJ" The 
|4«aler explained this to the boss, and from then on everything went 
moothly. It was a close call. After so much tension, we were on 

E;’;. 

[he verge of tears. 

The dealer discussed with the main office the details of 
ansferring the motor to us, then we talked with the boss for a 
minutes to thank him and make sure we understood the terms of 
^ft. It was a gift, not only of the motor itself, but of all 
^spare parts we might need, two cases of oil, liberal written 

' r 

£>*al instructions, and free service inspections at every river 
where there was an agent. In return, at a date later to be 
¥ Ua > one of their photographers would meet us by seaplane 
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to get sortie advertising photographs. The samples the dealer showed 
us afterwards of the kind of advertising the company used were in 
good taste, so we didn't mind that at all. And the piotures were 
all that were asked of us. We were greatly pleased. 

The agent selected a seven and a half horsepower model as 
ideal, in fact more powerful than necessary, for pushing a load with 
as much resistance as the raft. We agreed, remembering how well 
two and a half had done. A mechanic gave it a long test run in a 
tank and adjusted it. Ordinarily Gerry and I were averse to any 
machine more complicated than a canopener, but this smooth green 
motor was the most beautiful thing on earth to us then. 

Our enthusiastic visitor of the evening before gave us a ride 
back to Maysvilla with our two rucksacks, two cases of oil, and the 
motor in the back seat. I waited at the boat club there with the 
impedimenta while Gerry called up the next dam to find out if the 
I raft had passed yet. It hadn't, so the boys must be somewhere 
within thirty miles of Maysville. Somebody from the boat club with 
|.a large motorboat took us flying down the river between two angel 
Hing8 of spray at top speed until we sighted a speck that could 
lave been a black buoy but soon assumed a shape like a top hat, and 
f® knew it was the raft. 

To tease the boys we went right on by, then came back and said 
, but we hadn't been able to get a motor: but they saw it. 
expected them to fall overboard with joy, but all they did was 
^acknowledge our return and begin transferring the motor aboard, 
fy weren't naturally very demonstrative anyhow. We thanked the 
W* wil ° had brought us so far so late in the day, offered them 
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gasoline to go bach on (they refused, said they had enough), and 
bade them, farewell* 

The boys had been busy while we were gone. The whole deck, 
even inside the cabin, had been scrubbed and bleached, the stores 
neatly stacked below the bunks, blankets washed, and the old oaken 
bucket in the head painted green all over. There were also green 
tools, a green picnic thermos, green paint buckets (the ones we 
used for seats and laundry tubs), green spots on Delilah, and green 
puppy tracks here and there. 

Once before we had gone through a painting spree like this, 
at Gallipolis. Milt had bought a can of yellow paint and swabbed 
at everything in sight until it ran out. Since then we had had a 
yellow kayak paddle, yellow hammer, pliers and screwdriver, yellow 
flashlight and klaxon horn—everything that was rusty or easily lost 
in the dark. Our next color should be red or purple, I felt. Yet 
Yin spite of all the paint applied everywhere, the dominant color 
Of the raft remained a muddy dun. From the outside, only the blue 
Bide of the roof tarp and the faded red curtain in front of the 
alley livened the scene, unless one of our yellow, aqua or pink 
aper dishtowels was hanging on the line to dry. 

The motor was easily installed and away we roared. It pushed 
8 faster at full speed than it did at two-thirds, as the dealer 
prophesied. We kept it at half speed. Once Don threw the 
ftle all the way over to one side and discovered that we could no 
ger turn around on a dime as we had with the other motor. We 
* have to be satisfied with a half dollar, since this one had no 
rse and swung through a much smaller arc on its swivel. Now, 
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if we wanted to hack up, we'd have to turn completely around and 
head back the other way. Since this meant we couldn't go on getting 
into awkward spots and then backing out, as we had done till now, 
we resigned ourselves to developing more skill and foresight. 


Chapter 11 


(.li-nni inm. i. i—fr-p Cairo 


Alan, the remaining length of th8 Ohlo we en & ^ 

comparative leisure. At last we considers* the raft to he huilt and 
ourselves as settled on it as we'd ever he. We were calmer too- 
we Anew better what dangers to avoid and when to get excited and 
when not to, although we still had plenty of material for our 
recurrent feud on matters of safety. But when we thought about the 
Mississippi, our confidence alternated with a growing apprehension 
acoor Q mg to the last person we had talked to ("I've been on the 
river for thirty years, and you can taxe it from me: your raft 
won't last fifteen minutes on the Mississippi-not fifteen minutes)" 
or, "fou oughtn't to have any trouble at all, long as you stay out 
Of the way of towboats. 1 spend my vacation on it every year."). 

The boys were due to leave soon, but we still hadn't found any 
placements. We worried about it in the backs of our minds for a 
Png time before we got around to doing anything about it. 

WS bSSan t0 rSad ’ and t0 teach one another things we knew in 
L 8ParS tlnia ’ WlUOh a ° metioles amounted to three or four hours a 
| sometimes to none. Gerry took a series of german and guitar 
sons from me. She studied with a fierce eagerness for several 

1 * thSn ° ther thln S a °ame up to occupy her mind. Milt would 
' iksa ^ teach everyone how to tie the standard knots we used 

only a, t „ „ la< 01 „. M , oi „„ b4wlli ' is 

so 1 was his only pupil. Milt learned a little Swedish 

It. 6 r a t0 hlS UiC6lele P aasa bly well from the instruction 

| d “ the eVenln S s > tiea to shore, we talked or read aloud or 
0 the g Uitar or ukelele after the d . shea were ^ 

®e would have liked to do more of this, but between 
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quarreling and entertaining viaitors, there was little time for it. 
Our days were still somewhat hurried and tense, and our evenings 
short because we had to get up at daybreak* 

Our division of labor was actually on the surface only. For 
some reason, everyone felt obliged to supervise everyone else's job, 
whether it was steering, keeping accounts, or washing dishes—or 
even washing out a personal laundry. We were too close for comfort, 
not in physical space, because that seemed ample enough now that we 
were used to it, but in psychical elbow room. We could never say 
we were bored, though, not with all the personal projects we had 
lined up waiting till we had time to do them. There was always 
, something to do, individually or as a group, more often as a group. 
When reporters asked us what we thought of the trip and how 

I U waa turnin R out, we couldn't scare up much enthusiasm. It was 
supposed to be over by now, the way we figured it, and we were still 
so far from the Gulf of Mexico that the thought of finishing held 
little incentive. However, there was no question of quitting. We 
jfcad plenty of what a sociologist might call group inertia to keep 
going. It was really the path of least resistance. Our last 
|k°ught was that quitting would make us ridiculous in the public's 

I*’ Hardly anybody expected us to finish anyhow, and we were 
poady ridiculous. 

er\ .■ 

Besideo inertia, there was one other main reason why we stuck 
B ther, much though it pained us. That was our debt to Collier's. 

■ v - - 

£ orrow «d over six hundred dollars against the sum that would 
paid us lf and when we reaohed New 0rleans together. If we quit 
US not onl 7 W9nt 111 the hole by his share, plus his original 
| 6lit in the became responsible for the others* loss 
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as well, 

..e never saw it that clearly, however, at least not consciously. 
When we discussed our reasons for continuing, we spoke of having 
nothing else to do for the rest of the summer, a general feeling of 
obligation to everyone who had wished us luck on our way, and a 
desire to see the Deep South. In fact, between emotional crises 
there was no reason to consider abandoning the trip. The good days 
were still more frequent than the bad. If we waited a little while 
and everybody made an effort to control his temper, this trip might 
yet turn out to be something like we had intended it: if not a rest 

cure, then at any rate not an experience that would make necessary 
a rest cure afterwards. 


Approaching Cincinnati, Gerry and I had a terrific quarrel that 
v. . during our reception 

8/jan when I said I wanted to leave the group/because I was afraid 

Of being rude to reporters. I realized I was showing a deplorable 

la0k of self-oontrol, but I was in a ticklish mood and the thought 

gf facing crowds and answering millions of questions made me desperate 

fox escape, berry's position was that I should just make up my 

^nd. to face the reporters, because it was my duty. Wa duly insulted 

j|,h other, and I became really determined to leave. So 1 asked a 

ppaper man who came alongside in a sailboat with his family if 

/Would let me stay with them that night in return for all the 

jj|*xviaw he wanted. 

S; HS Waan,t assigned to our story—he wasn't even a reporter, but 
E Unwist but he put me up. Ke worked for the Cincinnati jeoa,t . 
jg-H-tempered photographer's paper. I asked why they didn't fire 
§■ ’ ana he s aid they couldn't because he was the best photographer 
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on the staff, I didn't mention to him the part &he Post had played 
in our first motor deal. He, my host, had not been involved in 
any way. 

Gerry stayed at one of the best hotels in town at the invitation 
of the manager, who had meant for all four of us to come. The boys 
had to sleep on the raft to guard it, even though it was moored at 
a well-patrolled boat olub, not the one that had sponsored the 
regatta. 

In the morning we had trouble finding each other, ana Gerry 

was hardest of all to find. She got lost on the way to the river, 

ft as she had done in Pittsburgh. We ran into her on a downtown street, 

* 

jg| wearing a bright sport shirt a man had given her off his back— 
literally—when she had expressed admiration for it. She joined 
our search for a place that sold white gas for our motor and then 
pwaited while Don and I looked in vain for a kerosene camp stove (we 
.didn't want a gasoline stove because they blow up now and then). 
^Somebody drove us to Covington for our mail, and finally we pushed 


We had just gotten into the channel when our roof blew off in 
jfhe wind, so we rowed back to shore to nail it on again. There we 
p into two men with a portable recorder, wno had been chasing us 
|pag the tops of barges moored at the waterfront. They interviewed 
i- tanding on the steep bank overlooking the river. Their program 
the "Welcome Traveller" sort, made up of comments from unusual 
P* 6 passing through their city. Despite all these delays, we were 
wa y by noon. 

^Comparing notes on the beds we had slept in, Gerry complained 

cuuldH 
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that she h.adn*t been able +n qi,a,a 

en aoie to sleep in her fine hotel bed. it 

j' didB,t haV : the rif!ht SaK t0 «• «>• breeze fro, the hotel 

fan couldn t compare with freah and cool if slightly putrid air 

r rleht °" th9 riV9r * 1 *°° ^ tossed and turned, even though 1 

I 1134 “ innerSPriD& ^ UreSa of one of the moat 

[ b6aUtifUl ar0hit60t - plailned *>«■ ** Cincinnati. There was 210 
[■ plQ-Gs like home, we agreed. 

; One or two benda down from town, we met four jokers in a 

| cruiser who pretended not to know who we were. They were out for 

I “ almle8S ^ ° n the riV@r WUh a supply of liquor in the ahip-a 

^ Cooler and were a little high already, but not very. (why ia it 

| that so many people consider a boat the ideal place to drink liquor. 

People who drink attracted to the river, or does the river drive 

|“ ^ drin " ?) Th6y ° ff9red " t0W of definite 1-ngth. and since 
f a ° Uble 0Ur Speefl an(i save gasoline, we took it. 

t. r0dS ^ ahSad ^ r9p ° rted ba her amazement when 

> ellow at the wheel as.ed her, -By the way, which aide of the 

l U ° yS ^ y ° U SUppoSed t0 P ass °a?" She told him, but too late 

^ udden jolt, a gating noise below, and they were aground, we 

raft tried to fend off, but we coasted into their atern and 
a ong scratch in the varnish. 

were solidly af , roundj Qne mi/?ht almoat , fi , t 

** come to lodge as the raft usually did. When Kilt and 

^ 1DVeSti ^ ate . «« water came only up to their knees. 

.J “ 6n CaSUal1 ^ olin’oed down and shoved at the boat while the 

at b S °° Q ^ the raU ° heerinR th6ir efforts * Kot an inch 

^uJeT’ WSlli ThlS ° alled for a The cheering section 

to take off their shoes and come wading. 
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»... h.»«„ lag t .... tal> ruant 

::: r :• i ~ - 

" ,lllah * ™ „ a JotM 
“ “ “ lM ' a *“•“ -««. u.„ ouMM „ „ y 

*“•“ “ t ‘“ I " u ” - "«««• «*■»«... to «. m „„. 
““r?” ,he i “‘ aro1 ° r “” m n ” ,i,y f «- “* ■««.«.». .u 

,'„ a “ P “ *° “* b “*'* «* «ho»,a and 

shoved, and it grated back to deep water. 

- ow that they knew which side of the red buoys to pass on and 

I 111 ” 6 tW ° ^ the “ -bar, we fait safe enough 

- g o on with them. But every time we asked how f ar they were 

joing, they gave a different answer, so we had no idea how iong the 
.tow would last. g " 

“ 0 ”’ ““ “» 1 « .u W „ oo 

r aSLX ° 7 the ll,S:ht 0f the kerosene lamp. As we sat around the 
drawing board table, a snatch nf 

1 , SnatCh of c °Aversatlon from the boat blew 

uyttax our eapc! • ntt™ 

k don't tr g ° lng ^ ^ tlPhtr ° Pe ^ t0 tlM raft — 

|t we he / ° St ° P and f ° r a ™ hlle We wera really worried, 

i “* - *** ^rk, nobody else walking around on 

1 „ ’ S ° We gU6SSed he '* stopped this time. 

rpJVi raak6S lt( Sha11 ^ l9t him Stay? " 1 aSlCed< We talked 

i off 1 V0t9d a3ainSt bSGaUSe SVen lf hS - p0t hSre he “t^t 

^ ^the raft and drown, .hen the voice came again, and other 

** , y ra “ 84 ^ °° nClliat0ry boat slowed and 

f °™ ard t0 See ^ was the matter. 

K~. t0 li<ie “ th9 raft ’" eXplalned °“ e <* the men, 

£ ilS V01Ge • "he's had a few." 

l0WS<i ^ alraost exact duplication of the evening l&. 


Bush had come to get us from the Gallipolis Yacht Club. Don 
extended a hearty welcome, but Hilt and 1 vetoed it. Gerry came 
out, ana was so upset to sea us quarreling in front of our hosts 
on so delicate a matter that she apologized and hastily left the 
boat for the raft. Since we were unable to reach a decision on 
who should ride with whom, we told them they'd better not wait for 
us. So they cast off and headed back to Cincinnati, somewhat to our 
surprise, as they had said, the last two times we asked, that they 
were going a hundred miles further down the river. 

They were nearly out of sight when Gerry remembered she'd 
left her shoes on their boat. 

"Too late now," we said, "unless you write and ask them to 
send them to you.” 

”* L wrote their address in ray journal notebook," she said. 

Where is it? Oh my Cod, I left it on there tooi” 

"Anything personal in it?” Don asked. 

"No I" 

f " IS thSre enoUf?h in It for them to write a story and scoop 
jollier' s ?” 

5erry didn't thin* so, but we knew Collier's would be angry if 

knew about it, and we'd have to tell them sooner or later. 

Nobody had noticed the name of the boat or its home port. 

f y * Wh0 had a R00d mei,1 °ry for details, thought she recalled them 

I hasn't sure. '/Ye didn't even know the men's names. All we could 

8 h 

t would send the journal on to general delivery at 

: 01 ^ a ^ ro * We started the motor and went on for a bit to 

or a mooring place further down. That section of the river 
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had a powerful stench about it, probablv fr 

* probably from a sewage outlet. 

a not gone very far when a large river excursion boat 

T* " P *“ ‘ J "«> “• •>**** -«y .1... | tkit& Q 

«• - . soo4 l0 « Z 

n “" " UhIn - “■ "« „ 
a tourist attraction and th» * • 

on, and the captaxn must have wanted, by shavin, 

“ oios,ir ’ “ “• •”* - - —... 

,or • ™ e r,r * eitchM «. ..i..»i, „„„ „„ 

pitched before. d 

8 t an ; n ° U : h ^ thlS night_riding * ThS Uing air we could 

° n0t 0Ver ' friendly — ion b oats. It's probed the blach 
r^flhore and tied up by a iran.nt u - 1 

, „ * h ° U3eooat - b ove aurora, Indiana. The 

CZ “ '■ **“ - a 6,1 -* - •«« -... 

■ght evirV^ thS b0yS thSir rea0lUtlon «>t to run at 

^ Ve a n ° Uf:h “ had n0t bee “ Wholly ^eir decision to do so. 
ma e no "port calls" that day, but motored steadily during 

wa - ?isitors -—-«- j 

!• after p a Tof7 T & ^ ^ "* fliP * ed 

^sfaction. ' ‘ ’ ° Ur *° 0d ^«*««« with 

| Here ° Q the flatlan(is at the bottom of Indiana th* * 
m and n-p+ -‘■naiana the river was 

6ri tched with slinv -fin-j 

Ider the -1 fouting algae above the lochs. 

k 'i 1Ver> the more shortcuts we could tale ** 

18 b ®tter we n- - 4 at?ross Dends 

i live a it, although we h-irl tn q + 

k the t0p Waa hing our 

■kn. •* **• •**-• *—» 

I Wo t a ’ S ° We alaost -^de a point of beeping out of the 
| °° at ^ p «sue us into little over two 






feet of water....at least our draft had been two feet when we 
etarted. What was it now? Hard to tell. Every time we leaned 
orer the aide to take a look, the deek 4 tipped down in that 
quarter. We balaaoed it carefully that afternoon and Milt drew 
a peneil mark on a drum at the water line. Then we weighted down 
the opposite corner to bring our mark of aix weeks ago out of the 
water. We put more and more weight on the corner until it was 
awash. The first mark finally came to riew. It was a half foot 
below the other one I Wo wonder wares were coming aboard more 
frequently now. We had only eight inches of freeboard. 

The extra weight of the motor, the oil and gasoline oould 
Recount for part of it. but we must bs accumulating personal junk 
than we thought. The junk would ha T e to be reduced to a 
?are minimum before we entered the Mississippi. We wanted a good 
!derre buoyanoy on that rirer beeause the higher the drums rode, 

'* faster we aa emergency. We weren't ready to part 

|th our personal iH*n$until we had to, but we thought about it 
got used to the idea. 

The flies had worried us on windless days before, but nothing 
the aggressive breed we met betwee^iwtoiit* and Louisrille. 
lew from miles around to join us at the supper table, and 
gorging themselves hadn't the energy to leave. We had already 
ottlea so far of the most potent bug poison we eould 
f . hands on. against the merely ordinary kind, with no success 
. so before dinner I took a rolled-up newspaper and 

11 it 

I counted them as I went along, and I killed 127 

Aren't 


all. That night, before we thought to put out 



Don's carbide lamp, the whole area illuminated by it suddenly 
became oorered with the dead bodies of millions of tiny white 
moths* soft and atioky like wet dust. It looked like the ground 
after a snowfall* We had to spend the evening in the dark. In 
the morning we swept them up in piles and ©leaned them off the 
motor so we could use it. But this was nothing, Bon said—wait 
till we got to the Mississippi!J 

It was noon of the next day that we found out how abnormally 
eonsoientious Belilah was becoming. I was seated on my bunk 
writing and Don was on steering duty. By ohanee I was facing aft 
; and happened to look up and see Delilah in the water thirty or 
forty feet behind us, swimming %uietly after the raft but losing 
ground steadily. "Stop the motori" I yelled. 

"Stop the motori" shouted Milt and Gerry, without asking 
|ikat was wrong. It was a command like "Go aft!" that everybody 
Obeyed instantly, no matter who gave it or why. When Don heard 
he stopped, then oiroled and picked Delilah up. She seemed 
be happy to be on dry raft again, but unaware that she had 
itlj been left behind forever. 

How did she fall in? w* asked one another. :Her footing was 
Linarily as sure as a mountain goat's. She had often trotted 
on the narrow starboard deck, which was so cluttered with the 
oars lying there ready for use that we sometimes had to walk 
pldeboard, leaning on the cabin wall as we went. Onoe she 
fall oped overboard looking backward when one of us was chasing 
‘ound the oabin, but this time no one had been playing with 



That afternoon I kept an eye on the pup. It wasn't long 
till she became restless, and started trotting up and down at the 
edge of the raft. I gathered from her actions that she was ready 
to make a mess on the deck and for some reason felt she should go 
elsewhere. As I watohed, she gathered herself and deliberately 
jumped into the water. We picked her up again. A pup with a habit 
like that would bear watching. 


It was her own idea entirely. We were content not to bring 
her days of youthful irresponsibility to an early end as long as 
there was water within arm's reach and a broom aboard. For her 
sake we did talk about getting a sand box, but there was no room 
for it, and teaching her to hang over the aide was out of the 
question. We were probably the only people on the river who had 
f$o discourage their dog from housebreaking itself. 

On nearing Louisville that night, we resolved to replace the 
H nylon tarp roof before it blew off again, while we were still 
| the country and could call our time our own. By moonlight and 
•tshlight, moored in the stagnant pool behind a lock's inner 
U, we hindsightedly applied a canvas roof over the reinforced 
Rework. This satisfied Lon right down to the ground, as he 
a ° d * 8ir « to spend another night fighting drips with chewing 


Milt crawled around on top measuring, giving specifications 
* rest of ua in the saw and scissor department below, coming 

.materials, and hammering in tacks we handed 
L freshly^sor^bbed heavy canvas *£■6*' in place. To 

•anvas, we had to remove one wall of the cabin, which we 




r eplac«& with the old nylon tarpaulin, now brittle and torn from the 
gun and wind. We hung the old roof tenderly on the boys* aide and 
eked it out with a blanket. If the wind blew strong, it would hare 
| to be tied up to keep it from ripping off. We finished in the dark 


hours of early morning and retired feeling virtuous after our hard 
I work. 

On Labor Day, three days after leaving Cineinnati, we came into 

'*v • 

l^uisville, a town where apparently nearly everybody had a boat. 

#he downtown skyline was barely in sight when we met a great orowd of 
11 sorts of small boats out for a holiday ride. Presumeably the 
hats moored in a solid line on both shores were only there because 
•re was no more room in the middle of the river. A whole flotilla 
rounded us in short order and escorted us into town. One boat 
|1 ted Don aboard for a drink; another took Gerry aboard and towed 
for a while, and passed bottles of pop back to Milt and me on a 
jtng; another, a Coaat Guard launch, carried a reporter and 
mgrapher; another sped around us in reckless Circles and slowed 
to hand us a bottle of potatoe salad, an onion, and a can of 


In the confusion of ship-to-ship hollerings and the roar of so 
►tors, Delilah started unnoticed to jump off the forward edge 
raft, but changed her mind halfway, and hung by her hind leg 
rushing water. It was about then that we happened to see her 
Ll®d her out. Only her leg, hooked with a grip of iron over 
|»ed edge of the deck, had been above water. She was dazed 
In need of artificial respiration. If she had let go, she 

gu; 

If* bad a good ohanoe of coming up against a propellor sooner 

Hr 

p Maybe the experience was traumatic enough to convince 
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W r she should leave the matter of her toilet training to ua, because 
that was the last time ahe tried to jump ship. 

That evening, in the municipal boat harbor of Louisville, we had 
viapper on the boat of the family that had towed ua in. Afterward 
|hey sang to their accordion and I sang to the guitar, while the two 
|hildren and Delilah tried to aee who could do each other the meat 
Uaage, in the playful manner of all young things. After the party 
>arry and X slept on their boat and the boys stayed on the raft to 
Entertain visitors if any came. 

Gerry rode in to town with our hosts in the morning for a tub 
at their house, and was gone so long that we had to leave before 
got back. We knew she'd look for us at the locks, so it wasn't 
|otly like deserting her. But she dashed up to the edge of the 
chamber just as we were being lowered, as breathless as if she'd 
|*ll the way. We were too far down already for her to Jump aboard, 
if watched and waved from the top of the wall. 

This lock was unusually deep, as it bypassed the Falls of the 
* swift course of rapids right by Louisville—the only lively 
>» the Ohio in late summer, and we had to miss it. The water 
fd gradually for thirty-seven feet, until our voices echoed as 
|*vern and Gerry's head was only a small nodule at the edge of 
blue sky. At last the giant doors swung open. Our motor 

jg. v . 

[P? * horrible racket between the slimy walla when we started 
-•Pounded more normal outside. We put in to the low lock wall 
• low enough for Gerry to climb on, let the lockmen's tug 
•®ly out of the eddies, and we were in the country again. 

^ was too dark to continue, we stopped at a nice isolated 
riv orbank, hung the kerosene lamp on the ridgepole for a 




mooring light, and ato the supper (Jerry prepared. To make the evening 
linger, she rinsed and stacked the dishes instead of washing them. 

Ve felt like doing something to take advantage of the unusual 
eoabination of free time,and good mood. 

"let's play a game," said Berry. But no one could think of one 
that wasn't intellectual and required no initiative or effort. The 
dietionary game had lost its noTelty after the first night. 

"Want to just lie on your bunks and listen while I read to you?" 

I suggested. I was always trying to find someone to read to. So we 
did that. When It was over, we agreed that it was a good story but 
|hat oommunal reading of serious literature was not the sort of 
pereation we liked. In order to enjoy any book one had to let his 
sPtlona go, to a oertain extent at least, and we weren't in the habit 
doing that. No emotion expressable by any subtler means t- h sn 

*h words or laughter same naturally to us in our own company. We 
•r read aloud again* 

S«rry* a hay fever, aggravated by the moist air on the river, 
lotting worse and worse. The pills she took didn't relieve her 
Ration much, but only made her sleepy, and when she lay down to 
the itching inside her head increased and kept her awake, 
nea I massaged her temples, which brought her some relief. She 
•▼oryone she met who had hay fever what they did for it. 

!*• iay we stopped to talk with a married couple named Brown in 
? °*t, and to the joy of all of us we found that Mr. Brown, a 
ffUfferew, knew of a drug that was quite effective for him. 
the name of it and later got a prescription. It worked. 

•till spent as much time as possible off the river, because 
* perfeet eure. Also, our bickering upset her. Her 
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custom was to stay with us only as long as absolutely necessary 

after landing, then to take off for somewhere else, usually to stay 

with a family in town, and meet us by the raft when we were ready 
to leave# 

At Tell City, Indiana, our sandwich and salad days oame to an 
end with the acquisition of a new gasoline camp stove, a free-lance 
publicity agent oame down to the waterfront and gave it to us in 
return for a few photographs of us with it and the two new gasoline 
lanterns he also gave us. On top of that, he told us he knew a 
Billionaire who, if he only knew about our trip, would probably like 
to give us thousands and thousands of dollars for the privilege of 
Itaking a movie of it afterwards. We were all excited at the prospect, 
IBd even the large pinch of salt that we took with all news of this 
tad didn't do anything to dull our excitement. He said he would 
' ,Rk 1,0 th ® millionaire while we were on our way to Evansville, where 
agent lived, and would meet us there# 

That same evening a food concern gave us a box of their grocery 
jr UOta * Two Photographers delivered it. They told us after we had 
iPted it (they always did this—we expected it by now) that in 

fix; 

>» we could make them happy by posing for a few publioity shots 
)«xt day. We set the alarm for five the next morning, got it 
•ith before the sun was completely risen above the horizon, and 
(4 off at our usual time. 

r *alized there was no use fighting our consciences about our 
| agr88m *nt on posed pictures as far as publicity shots were 

, 4 * They were tfa8 way we had of paying for what we got. 

have been unheard-of to grab the stuff and run, or to accept 
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it and then give it back, even if we f d wanted to give it back. We 
were never asked to announce publicly that we liked this kind of 
stove better than any other brand, or to assume any silly poses, so 
there was no reason to object on grounds of personal dignity. This 
was Just the way the business world did things, and whether we liked 
it or not, we were in the business world—and we did like the things 
it gave us« 

It took us several days to figure out the instructions for 
operating the stove and to make it run when we wanted it to, and even 
after that the stove had moments when it acted like it wanted to blow 
UP, hut we were grateful if all we could make on it on some days 
was hot coffee and toast in the morning* 

Our first stove had been like the old hack they give you at the 
Uing club when you tell them you ! ve never ridden before. This was 
$kc a range-reared bronco who never got used to the idea that he*d 
•n broken in. Gerry*s reaction to it was something like her 
potion to the motor. She tried repeatedly to master it, but one of 
ttsually had to take it over. Cooking meals became mostly a Job 
t the hungriest one among us did, whoever that happened to be at 
ti&e. It wasn*t that Gerry lacked determination. At this stage 
e trip, now pills or no new pills, she was Just either asleep 
t feeling well. 

*gont met us at Evansville and we spent the rest of the 
^ part of the next at his house. The millionaire, it seemed, 
contacted yet because he was off yachting or something. 

n't, , 

| got him on the phone, though, while we were there, and the 
»aa. 4##no aale. The thousands and thousands of dollars, for 
!*hil© 80 nearly ours, vanished like a dream. 
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Far from being discouraged, we decided to make the man our own 
agent* He had other ideas that we liked, and even if it meant 
flgoing commercial”, we wanted to enter the business world for what 
it could offer us* Maybe if we had been getting more satisfaction 
[out of our trip we wouldn't have been tempted to try for money* 

■ S^ill, we had started out as a proteg^ of a chamber of commerce and 

t 

! under contract to a magazine, so maybe it wasn't such a great change 
of attitude after all. At any rate, from then on money was one of 
lour main topics of conversation—not so much the money we needed, 

I though our debt to Collier's was as binding a foroe as ever, but the 
■larger amounts of money we might win if we "played it right." 




Chapter 12 


Our contract with our now agent, laboriously composed so as 
not to conflict with the Collier*8 contract, was carefully 
oheohed by us and finally signed. We gave him limited authority 
for two months to sell book and movie rights to the story of our 
pfrip. He wasn't very pleased with the terms beoause they didn f t 
lllow him enough freedom of action. We weren't very pleased with 
them either because they specified that he got his commission on 
money-making ideas we ran into for the next two months, whether 
had done anything to promote them or not. But we all felt that 
had more to gain than to lose by this contract, so we signed it 
everybody got a copy. 

We drove from his house back to the boat club dock and started 
against a stormy wind. The town landing, like the one at 
iLipolis but well-paved and larger, was thronging with spectators 

I;. 

went by. Someone had told us before we started that the 
It had been waiting for hours, hoping we would land there on 

f* 

£*ay down from the boat club, so we pulled in as close as we 
and let them look at us. We couldn't get close enough to 
t0 *By of them or let anybody on board because the waves were 
^gh. We didn't want to orack a drum on the rocky bottom. 

JThe wind died down and the sun shone from between the clouds 
west ahead of us. A mile or two behind, the walls and 
pgs of Evansville gleamed white against the dark grey clouds, 
sbove the lighter grey waves. River towns, seen from a 
||f or Un(ier conditions of poor visibility, have an ethereal 
*bout them, that emphasizes their beauty or quaintness. 
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Some of them, half-hidden behind their flood walls, reminded me 
of medieval walled cities with their gates and turrets. I would 
not have been surprised at that moment,tif I had picked up the 
monoculars, to see armored knights, instead of oars and pedestrians, 
milling around Evansville*s distant waterfront. 

Two men in a motorboat came up as we went into the bend, and 


talked to me while I fixed lunch. I asked them, not yet knowing 
that Delilah*3 leap at Louisville had been her last, whether they 
knew anything about the psychology of dogs who Jumped overboard. 
Delilah was at the moment absorbed in chewing the ear off one of 
| the men, who was quite taken with her playful ways even though it 
1 hurt. The other man, apparently equally charmed by her, said he*d 
! had a lot of experience with dogs, but he had never known one who 
^jumped off boats. Maybe Delilah had some water spaniel in her. 
asked what she had been trained to do, and I said she still 
didn't know to come when we called her, but did abstain from eating 
lood that wasn*t hers even if it was at the level of her nose. On 
H basis of this short acquaintance, the man gave me five dollars 
ftfore they left "to buy food for the pup from here to Paduealu" 
Later we got some canned meat for her and split the rest four 
|ra, because we knew she*d want us to have it if she could realize 
\ poor we were. I*d been rolling my own out of old butts and Bull 
fcaa for a week. Gerry was trying to cultivate a taste for 
pLor-aade cigarettes too, since between periods of giving up 
lag she usually borrowed from me. Both Gerry and Milt had money 
bank at home, but they preferred to let it remain there. 

At a small Indiana town further down we were met by a man from 






the outboard motor company that had given us our motor. He took 
us out for a steak dinner so we could talk business in a pleasant 
atmosphere. I didn't catch the exact nature of the business part 
of the discussion, but I think he just wanted to see the people 
he was dealing with and to tell each of us himself the simple terms 
of the motor transfer. Business men, we'd learned, liked as a 
matter of policy to meet everyone they dealt with, even if they had 
to fly five hundred miles to do it. Next best they liked to make 
long-distance calls, and as a poor third choice they sent telegrams. 
I was still getting used to this. 

While we were there, we received two separate long distance 
calls from boys who had read in the paper that we needed someone to 
replace Don and were offering their services. How they found where 
we were, I’ll never know, unless they asked AP or UP. One of them 
had a heavy southern accent and was actually named Donald BrownI 
:£f one believed in portents, he was Fate's choice for replacing our 
n Brown* Both of them sounded like good potential crew members, 

'ttt we weren't in the market yet. The newspaper announcement had 

fe. 

premature, because we didn't know for certain jkwfe whether 
ion's oolonel thought this raft trip or his fall ROTC classes most 
®ortant. I regretfully told them both what the situation was, 

«aid if we needed someone, we'd call them back. But the matter 
h r t end there. 

A <iay or so later, we parked above a lock next to a towboat 
there and went up to its pilot house to visit the pilot 
J°ok at the sunset. Since the radio-telephone was on, I asked 
^ the boat ahead of us so I oould apologize for having 
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cut across its bow upstream a ways. We were passing around the 
microphone, or handpiece, and chewing the fat with the pilot of 
the second boat when the lookmaster broke in on our channel to say 
he had someone on long distance up there at the lookhouse, wanted 
to speak to a Miss McCrady. I pressed the handpieee to my ear, 
hardly able to make out what the oilier was saying through the 
statio. It was the Memphis Don Brown. He was hitching up by 
seaplane for a personal visit and would arrive about ten o*clock 
that night—could we wait for him at the look? Sure, I said. 

We tied the raft around the end of the lock wall and passed 
the time wondering how he had managed to make connections from a 
tele phene in Memphis to the boat’s radio, how he had known we were 
gat the lock at that moment, and what kind of a person he was, 
^especially whether he was a photographer sent by a rival magazine 
to scoop Collier’s. If his motives were honest and he eventually 
|pok Don’s place, how should we out him in on the fortune we were 
ling to make? It was a knotty problem. At first the concensus 
jjjB to give him nothing, then we settled on five percent. Should 
pask him to stay all night, thus in effect initiating him into 
group? We wouldn’t know until after we had talked to him. The 
feet call for a vote would be to suggest making a pot of tea. 
who wanted it would be in favor of asking him to stay over- 
fe* If it looked like we couldn’t trust him, we didn’t want him 
|fey* He might overhear us talking about our secret money- 
plans . 

heavy fog rolled in over the river valley about eleven, 

* seaplane landing impossible, but we sat up another hour 
gave up the watch. When we woke up in the morning he 
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still wasn't there, so we got ready to go. We had to brush hundreds 
of leggy bugs-fro m-Mars from the outside of the oabin and the deck 
before we could start. They looked like giant mosquitos, as big as 
a silver dollar, and they were all dying or dead. 

We had given up ever seeing our southern visitor after having 
missed him onoe, but when we stopped at noon in Elizabethtown, 
Illinois, for mail and food, there on shore stood the Memphis Don 
Brown in his shirt sleeves, looking as casual and happy as anyone 
out for a stroll on the beach. Although we had never seen him 
before, we recognized his voice when he spoke, so introductions 
were hardly necessary. His plane ride had fallen through and he 
had hitchhiked all night long to catch us. We invited him aboard 
to ride with us for the day and get mutually acquainted. 

He was about as old as Don and Gerry and me, a student at 
j$emphis State College, where he was due to register for the fall 

the very next day if he didn ! t join us. If he couldn't 

L: , plan to 

prsuade us to reach a decision by nightfall, he would/register 

an( * hope for word from us before the final deadline. He was 

|trt and easygoing to the same time, eager to learn as much about 

? 8 °i®nce of rafting as he could in a day, and in a constant 

Kt® of amusement at what he learned. 

1 tried to see us as he, an outsider, would. He must have 

^•d that we laughed a lot at private jokes and from generally 

Spirits, because today was a good day. We also must have 

pretty dowdy to him. We weren't careful about "dressing” 

ipsls, and when he had come aboard at noon I hadn't combed my 

IP tile da y* The boys' beards, though, gave them a dignified 
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look;. Milt's beard made him look like a well-groomed Spanish 
explorer, and Don's hid his double ohin. (Don liked the goatee 
so well he was growing a full beard now. It was still a little 
seraggly in spite of his frequent preening in front of the cracked 
mirror on the 3tudpost. As he oombed, he would say "Brown, you 
handsome devil, you!" whieh would usually call forth a vomiting 
noise from (Jerry or me, learned, inoidentally, from him.) Already 
Milt's was catching up with Don's in length, though Don had had 
a month’s head start* 

It amused our guest that we set the table with only one knife, 
whioh we passed around like the saltcellar* He was fascinated by 
our ability to store so many useful things in such a small space, 
and to reach anything we needed from the galley without proving from 
our seat at the table* It impressed him, too, that we never moved 
forward or aft without calling to someone to exchange places with 

We were now riding so low in the water, especially with a fifth 
^•rson aboard, that the boys had become as insistent as Serry and I 
this rule* 

According to Milt’s figures, the raft was carrying a half ton 
p>° much# Our Don, the one-man committee in charge of reducing the 
of the raft, went around that day witlua pencil and paper 
Etimating the weight of everything aboard, including personnel. The 
l^elusi 0n of his research was that about 350 pounds of water had 
* absor bed by the wooden structure itself* It was a vicious 
| e * The heavier the water-logged beams became, the lower we 
* orore water was absorbed by the newly-submerged parts, and 


rkeavi 


or they got. Milt said that wood, given time, could soak 
0WG Wei gbt in water* I was glad we weren’t on the log raft 
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X had argued for hack in Ann Arbor. 

The only way to make sure we didn't arrive in New Orleans 
using a schnorkel and periscope was to send or throw away everything 
we could spare, and since we had already prepared ourselves for this 
unpleasant task, we set about it immediately. We pitched things 
overboard aiixjcfctoWHMa with a heartless abandon, causing the Memphis 
Don to wince and protest loudly at every splash. I judged that he 
wub a first-rate collector and saver, one point against him. Even 
Milt, to whom all things were sacred, was pitching stuff away right 
and left. Soon there was notioe/ably more deck and storage space 

around us and we felt safer, although the raft rose no more than an 
Inch or two in the water* 

There were other things about our way of life that must have 
(•used the Memphis Don some distress or at least a momentary anxiety, 
it I suppose the feel of the deck and our blase use of the ourtained- 
head were among them. We were now relatively indifferent to the 
| #t that only a h an^ng blanket and a few feet of space lay between 
user of the head and public embarrassment, although we had had 
m * 0UrSel ^s. during the first week, adjusting to it. This was 
another inconvenience of outdoor life that had to be accepted 
with lack of central heating. 

** for the feel of the deck, he thought at first it was loose 
%ry ^ oint » because it was so flexible* If he walked to one 
be noticed, the deck bobbed at every step, and the oorner he 
as well as the one opposite went down toward the water, but 
I* adjacent corners. And it creaked with every move one 

told him, was only because the wooden structure 
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1 “' “ ”° 4 wU1 44 ‘ «“ »*«*» »«. u tight „ ,h, a., 

*“•• *• h * 4 l4 »‘» 4 ** «■« susptotlng ,h, 

same as ha* 

Partly to see how he liked the kind of work we did, and partly 
to put this extra manpower to use, we beached the raft on a sand bar 
to remove four of the drums and check them for leaks. None were 
found, and the water-absorption theory gained prestige. While there 
we had a lunch of canned beans, fresh celery, tea and watermelon, all 
seasoned with sand and ashes, just as at any picnic. We noted that 
he didn't look down on the kind of food we ate, either. And he was 
. willing interpreter for both sides, southern and northern, when 
a southern postman whose speech was unintelligible to us came by to 
visit, bringing six or seven of his friends and relations along in his 
^diminutive mail boat. Without someone who understood both our accent 
m his, conversation would have been almost impossible. 

When we set out again the Memphis Don steered. He was the first 
?«aon we had ever permitted to do that. He seemed to find the knack 
luioxly that it was discouraging to recall my own struggles with 
W motor in my learning days. When I took over and ran us thoroughly 
jrouna behind an island after dark, after just having delivered a 

j° tU * 8 ° n h ° W t0 * 99p from doin S J ust that, he took off his shoes 
^helped push off. It was good to have this extra help. The bar 

° n Was ao 9T9n “ d sl °P 9d so gradually that our Don had to 

«°und first with a staff, like Christian in Pilgrim's Progress . 

* Way off. 

I*; 

L y and 1 both questioned him at length and compared 
Sf - * UP forward while be was at the wheel. Dike the other Don, 
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he was willing to do almost anything to avoid a controversy, and he 
had a sense of humor rugged enough to stand up under the abrasion 
it would get with us. He hadn't brought a camera with him {or 
anything for that matter, not even a toothbrush), though he had 
given Milt plenty of professional tips on photography while we were 
taking pictures at the sand bar at lunch time. We concluded that 
he wasn't a spy, and that he was an acceptable replacement if we 
should need one. The boys agreed. If there had been room for one 
more, we might have made him a fifth member of our orew. 

He left us at the next landing, an out-of-the-way village, and 
. hitchhiked through the night back to Memphis in an army shirt Gerry 
gave him to keep him warm. The next time he saw us he would return 

it, either at Cairo, Illinois, where he was to Join us if one of the 

hoys had to leave, or at Memphis if the boys stayed on and he didn't 

Join us. Re planned to register for college at the latest possible 

moment, waiting for word from us« 

In Paducah, the last large town on the Ohio, where the Tennessee 
f lT#r Sn9a * a i»to the main stream from behind a large island, „e 
^topped to buy gas and groceries at a waterfront marine supply store. 

^ *“ that W8 mad9 acquaintance with the tactics of 

Memphls £££ss-Seimitar, a newspaper whose reporters were to 
®ompany us down most of the length of the Mississippi, although 
1 iaew nothing of this at the time. 

« hid the raft behind a navy vessel of some sort, one of 

° r ° Wded th ® w « t9rfr °*t, and went to report by phone to 
belat8( Hy. the loss of Gerry's Journal. As we had 
our "boss" was quite upset and told us to do everything 
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we oould to get it back again. We attended to our errands and were 
about to push off when a reporter found us. Instead of askihg for 
the usual interview, he handed us, without explanation, a two-page 
telegram and stood by unobtrusively to note our reactions as we 
read it. We had reactions all right, but we had grown so wary of 
laying our momentary feelings open to public scrutiny that we did 
our best to hide them and gave the most noncommittal answers we 
oould muster to the reporter's inquiries. When he was gone, we 
read the telegram again in the cabin. It was from the editor of 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar . 

B MISS MARY ELLIN MCCRADY AND COMPANIONS— 

CARE RAFT "LETHARGIA" EXPECTED WATERFRONT ARRIVAL 6 TONIGHT PADUCAH 
XT— 

THE MEMPHIS PRESS SCIMITAR URGES YOU ALL TO TERMINATE YOUR 
IP IN THE OHIO RIVER. THIS NEWSPAPER URGES YOU NOT (REPEAT 
0 T) TO ENTER THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

YOUR ANNOUNCED PURPOSE HAS ALREADY BEEN ACHIEVED; THAT OF 
ING HOW PERSONS REACT TO CLOSE QUARTERS. 

NO SECONDARY PURPOSE COULD BE WORTH THE HAZARDS YOU FACE IF 
CONTINUE. 

YOU WANT TO BE GOOD SPORTS. THE VERY FINEST SPORTSMEN ARE 
WHO KNOW WHEN TO QUIT. A DECISION TO STOP (SN THE OHIO WOULD 
j^PlAUDED FROM COAST TO COAST AND ESPECIALLY IN THE LOWER 
S3IPPI RIVER VALLEY WHERE WE KNOW SO WELL NOT ONLY YOUR 
1TI0N BUT WHAT IT MAY CERTAINLY LEAD TO." 

Sidled at this. "What temptation?" 
fP° n * fo «l so persecuted," said Gerry. "Danger, not sex. 
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CUEBEKTS 0F THE MISSIS ^^I AND the waves are UNPREDICTABLE 
AND VIOLENT. DISASTERS EVEN TO STEEL BUILT CRAFT WITH ADEQUATE 

POWER ARE COMMON. ONLY TWO YEARS AGO THE GREAT TOWBOAT NATCHEZ WAS 

SUCKED UNDER IN A WHIRLPOOL AT HUGE LOSS OF LIFE. RIGHT NOW EVERY 

UPSTREAM TOW IS DOUBLE- OR TRIPLE-TRIPPING TREACHEROUS MHOON BEND. 

ONLY BY A FREAK COULD YOUR OIL DRUM RAFT SURVIVE EVEN A FEW 
BENDS OF THE MISSISSIPPI'S POWER. EXPERT SWIMMERS OFTEN DROWN. 
SURVIVORS OF DISASTERS FACE UNCOMMON HARDSHIP IN THE BOTTOMS. 

YOU CAN PROVE NOTHING BY CONTINUING THAT HAS NOT BEEN PROVED 
BEFORE. BY STOPPING IN THE OHIO YOU CAN PROVE SOMETHING THAT NEEDS 
MORE PROVING: THE ABILITY OF YOUNG AMERICANS TO THINK STRAIGHT. 

33 GOOD SPORTS AND CALL IT A FAIR GAME WELL PLAYED—RIGHT? WE 
WILL BE HAPPY TO HAVE YOUR ANSWER OR DISCUSS IT WITH YOU. JUST 
PHONE OR TEL3RAPH COLLECT." 

Of course we were alarmed at first, or at least Gerry and I 
were. However, on analyzing the message more carefully, we were 
able to put it in proper perspective. 

was easy to believe that the editor, because of his use of 
^technical river terms, knew what he was talking about,until Milt 
?tartSd challenging his facta. The Natchez . he informed ua, had 
>uck a bridge pier and had sunk aa a direct and natural reault of 
1 h0l ° lD lta aid °* Furthermore, it was highly Improbable, 

that any towboat «™r waa sucked under by a whirlpool, 
rawing the forces and buoyanciea involved; or that any towboat 

L * n ° rmal t0W of bar g« s w ° ul <i ^ve to make a double trip to 
Y thettl aroun,i m ° oa or any other bend in this aeason of low 
; atever the truth in this message, he concluded, the 
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sender was either another landsman overawed by the fact that the 
only river news he ever heard was about accidents, or a river man 
deliberately trying to scare us. We had met both types many times. 
Still, whatever type he was, we were more curious about his 


motives. Don suggested that the telegram was a publicity stunt, 
dreamed up by the editor of a paper desperate for increased 
circulation, the same kind of stunt our first motor deal had been. 

We asked around, and what we heard verified Don's hunch. There 
were only two large papers in Memphis, both struggling for about 
the same market. 

The telegram did sound as if it were explaining our very 
precarious plight to an audience looking over the editor's shoulder. 
It was probably in print right now. It painted the Press-Scimitar 
as a benevolent protector, yanking American Youth back from the 
abyss of their own folly. If we turned back, it would be they who 
.had saved us; if we went on and drowned, any subscriber could 
^verify that we had been warned; if we went on and nothing happened, 
|it was clearly a miracle. All three alternatives made good copy. 

We didn't dismiss is lightly, nevertheless. Neither did we 
ftone or telegraph collect to the editor. We had already told the 
^Porter we were going on, and there was no use of duplicating our 
,a sage. We simply went on with the preparations we had already 
j^gun. our agent had procured four free life-jackets for us—the 
that didn’t sink—and sent them on to Cairo. Don was on a 
to los ® the eleven or so pounds he had put on since Moundsville; 
old stove and two oases of unread books, as well as tools and 
||t£oQ, were packaged and ready to send home; Milt had finally 
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reduce* the pile of moldy scrap lumber under the kayak to & 

Serry and I thought reasonable; and we planned to check the rest of 

the drums for leaks before we entered the Mississippi, to install 

adequate running lights, and put into effect a whole new set of 
safety rules. 

No changes or reinforcements were to be made in the raft itself, 
however, because it was sound and strong enough already. We knew 
that outsiders were hard to convince of this, so we always took their 
misconceptions into account when appraising their advice and 
predictions. Newspapers, out of ignorance or a desire to make a 
better story, invariably described the raft as "ramshackle" or 
"flimsy". That was one ace in the hole. Most people didn't 
realize, either, how much attention we gave to -Sfevigation. They 
Pictured us drifting lackadaisically down a placid river empty of 
U1 traffic but ourselves, paying no attention to anythlng/fiehing 
and the scenery and perhaps each other, totally unprepared for the 
ordeal ahead. We also knew that a few people assumed the Mississippi 
|° b# in «ooft because that was the only time they ever 

f ^ ab ° Ut U ia the « was wonderful to be credited with 

|«roism without having to experience the risk or effort usually 

But fear sometimes has nothing to do with reality. As we 
Cairo, I sank into an uneasy depression. I stayed on ay 
nearly all the time, feeling that somehow it would protect me 

»tur fUtUr0 ’ and 0n09 refused to go on an errand when it was 
^n, with the result that we had a bitter quarrel and several 

fe8lillgS ’ ° Ur temP9rS W8re a11 “ 8d8e - The snowing day 
1 8 to “y roommate in Ann Arbor: 
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"Frankly, I expect to die on the Mississippi River and at this 
point we should reach it tonight—I had just as soon go back to 
Miohigan and forget the whole idea. We'll take every precaution, 
though, may even get escorted the whole way down,and it probably 
won't be as bad as I think. I am always expecting to kick off 
momentarily anyhow. If I do, mourn for me..." 

Other news came to occupy our minds, however, pushing such 
morbid thoughts into the background. Milt got a letter from his 
employer telling him the job he wanted could wait until after our 
trip was over, and Don's colonel granted him, by telephone, a year's 
leave of absence. It seemed that the only reason the colonel ted 
not replied to Don's letter, written so long ago, was that he didn't 
know where to write to l Evidently he didn't know that letters 
mailed to General Delivery were held or forwarded as necessary, and 
;4ven one sent to New Kensington would have reached us eventually. 

So now it was certain that our crew was to be preserved intact, 
fee first thing we did was to oall up Don Brown # 2 and tell him we 
didn't need a replacement and he could go ahead and register for 
t&4l£*ii term. He had wanted so muoh to join us that it was hard 
give him the news. However, we could look forward to seeing him 
■ on in Memphis when we came down that way. 

Everyone was glad the boys could stay on, even Gerry and me, 
job surprised all of us. If we did argue a lot, we had worked 
now an understanding that a stranger would find it hard to 

( 

■ into. We were a team that worked together in emergencies, and 
°ooperation was going to come in handy from now on. We balanced 
ky instinct, we knew what the raft could do and what it 
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couldn’t do, and each of us knew what the others expected him to 
say to reporters. It had taken the threat of a break-up to make us 
realize how much our experience so far had given us in common. 

Above Cairo the river was wide and straight, the channel very 
narrow and marked with a new kind of buoy that looked like a small 
radio tower with a bell on top. Milt said that was the kind of 
buoy he had seen in ocean harbors. 

There was nobody to meet us at Cairo, either at the town landing 
or at the boat olub, where we tied up. We were disappointed. Maybe 
we had arrived before we were expected, or maybe the sentiment of 
the town was anti-Lethargia. That last possibility worried us. We 
kept remembering how mad the editor of the Charleston paper had been, 

and we often had bad dreams about .22 rifles in the hands of his 
sympathizers. 

Actually, the town was very kind to us during our three-day 
|layover, and we were grateful for it. The newspaper and the chamber 
|9f commerce took us under their wing and saw to it that we were 
and dined > driven whither we would, counseled and consoled. 
j| e only blight on our visit was that Gerry’s Journal hadn’t been 
the post office. 

The day after our arrival we were taken, at our own suggestion, 
i 8mal1 volunteer flotilla of motorboats under the bridge and 
I the point where the rivers Joined, for our first look at the 
T^®sippi. There had been four or five reporters from Memphis 
H around asking when we planned on leaving, and they managed 
H each of us in a separate boat with them so they could note 
pious reactions. They were trying to get us apart, we 

I; * for an interview off our premeditate^ party line; but 
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I don T t think they got anything startling. 

I was disappointed in a way to find the muddy water nearly as 
smooth-surfaced as the Ohio, though covered with large round glassy 
boils and small riffles. The current could not be sensed at first 
except by intellectual means—sighting on something, or subtracting 
our speed going upriver from our speed returning—as long as we were 
scooting around in those little gnat-like boats. But if the motor 


conked out, and several of them did that, including the one I was 
in, we could see that the shore continued to move upstream twioe 
as fast as it ever did on the Ohio for us. Buoys/walked noisily 
up to us.MXKKCixifctrt half-submerged in a mound of impatient water. 
The boat slowed, then accelerated, as we drifted over a boil. 
Driftwood, on being oaught in the current, visibly picked up speed. 

I sat gripping the gunwales in suspense each time the mtas 
motor failed at first, until the owner with swift, practised movements 
had opened his tool box and repaired it. On one occasion we were 
in the path of an oncoming towboat, far away yet but moving rapidly; 
h * Paid no attention to the towboat until his motor started again 
tad he was in a position to do something about it. This, I thought, 
*ta a sensible attitude. I asked him whether our motor would break 
town as often as his was doing today, and he said we could expect 
|>o have some trouble, especially wherever there was driftwood. There 
no outboard motor made that oould he relied upon like a oar 
lto n, They all broke down every so often. Then the only thing to 
as to fix it as quickly as you oould and trust the pilots of 
3-618 to avoid you, which they wu - a 11 ^-44^- if they had 
fSt r oom enough. 
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On our way back to Cairo we recrosaed the distinct boily line 
where the brown water received the blue, and suddenly our boat 
moved more smoothly and faster since there was no current to buck. 
When we four were together again at the dock, we compared notes on 
what we had seen. None of us, not even Gerry, thought it looked as 
fearsome as it had been painted. But how dirty it waaJ who would 
have thought the Old Man to have so much mud in him? There was one 
saving graoe: the Mississippi didn't stink like the Ohio. Gerry 
was highly impressed in general. "Boy, it's two different rivers 
all right. You sure oan tell when you go from the Ohio into the 
Mississippi. It isn't like any other river I've ever seen—it 
swirls and. berls and.* •••doss things I ** 

Milt and Don were calmly anticipating the prospeot of a little 
isalthy excitement. I was relieved. Any reality was better than 
ooky fears* We were eager to tacklj it. 

At the boat club the next day I cornered a real towboat pilot 
mark our charts where there were bad currents, new bars and 

W* lighta ’ or dredges working. Our Mississippi folio, unlike 
Ohio charts, was complex and drawn to a smaller scale. Depth 
^ottom wasn't marked and the actual shoreline wasn't indicated 
u se it changed so often when the river rose and fell. The 

was more sketchily indicated with buoys, although we could 
on the white navigation markers along the shore, in the 

there were many notations new to us, whioh the pilot did his 
’0 explain to me. 

we were ready to leave. Not one of the drums had been 
^ leak; with our baggage reduced, the raft rode high enough 
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to give some of the wood a chance to dry out again* Among our new 
jsquipment were uz four orange life jackets, which made excellent 
Hows besides being great morale-boosters. They were all the same 
ize—too big—and so awkward and bulky that our tea oooled in the 
p before we could carry it over our artificial paunches to our 
the; they made it impossible for two people to get by each other 
the passageway unless one of them crawled through a bunk; Deliiah 
ught we looked strange in them; but none of that mattered. Gerry 
d I swore never to remove them even for baths. 

For our collection of safety precautions, somebody had donated 
o truck tire inner tubes which we hung over one of the projecting 
idgepoles. At the opposite end hung the new gasoline lantern, a 
oring light visible halfway to the moon. I had rigged two flash¬ 
es with colored lenses for running lights, an arrangement that 
tisfied everyone. Come what may, nobody could say we hadn't done 

_ best to prepare for what lay ahead. 

■ 
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Chapter 13 


and no running at night!" we cautioned the boys. 

"No," they said# 

"And no tows from towboats," we said., 

"Absolutely not," they agreed. 

-If w »».=«„ of , oU „ „„ Juawt _ 

It 11 be dull, but that's the way we want it." 

"Certainly," they aaid, and I really think they meant it, at 
least at the moment. 

So we started out on September 19th, near the end of our second 
month afloat, for the Mississippi Rivbr. We were accompanied by 
two small boats carrying reporters from the two rival Memphis news¬ 
papers, who had spent the previous day conspiring against each 

f hS r t0 g9t US t0 lea ™ the other reporters would be sleeping 
" ° Ut ° f t0Wn# WS had been in the confidence of both sides and 
f* lDtended t0 faV ° r ° ne ° f them . »ut as it happened we left as 
r " r9ady - n ° S —• « within an hour we were 

V th# laSt brid ® 6 « ^ sight of the peanut-butter- 

|° r8d SWirlS b8rls * «*• straight for them, forgetting in 
•koltement the confident predictions that our raft "wouldn't 

£ flft88n min utea on that river-not fifteen minutes!" Nob ody 
m Shooed a t the clock. 

^ I!* raft ’ 38DaitlV ' 8 t0 3ida ourren ts, swung to the right and 

£ thS l8ft 63 We ° r0Saed the lin ® ^om placid blue water into 

br ° Wn * ° aC8 ° V9r the lin «- our sensation of speed was 
r f « 8n t from what w# were uaed t<> on the 0Mo> but the erratic 
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motion of the water beneath us was novel.and; disturbing, it writhed 
like a basket of serpents underfoot. The various wellings and 
little whirlpools were especially noticeable where the waters joined, 
since there they were of different colors. Gerry and I were glad 
to leave that part behind. 

But it wasn ! t behind, after all, because Don was turning us 
around and going through it again. We objected strongly to this, 
and to going upstream, both of which we thought were> deliberate 
flirtations with danger serving no useful purpose. Our anger had 
no effect. Don recrossed the brown-and-blue section several times 
at Milt's direction. Then we saw that Milt was busy taking color 

pictures of the water, but to our minds no picture, however important, 
justified such radical behavior. 

In a few minutes we were furious again because Milt had in¬ 
structed Don to head upstream so he could find out whether we could 
buck the current. Milt, ignoring our clamor the best he could, only 
continued his observations until he was satisfied that we were 
cslowly losing ground. Gerry and I then demanded that a vote be 
eu next time we pulled any monkeyshines that kept us on the 
piesissippi a minute longer than necessary. When I think of what 
It and Don had to put up with in us, I wonder that it was not 
ey instead of us who threatened periodically to leave the raft, 
when I think how obstinately they ignored our very real fears 

I times # and how they did things without warning us beforehand, 
vheart hardens again. 

^lt wisely prepared us with a pep talk before his next 
.•*iment, which was for the purpose of testing a second prediction 
.-Validity he doubted, namely, that it would be 
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impossible for ua to land beoause of the current. He picked out 
a spot on the left shore behind a growth of half-submerged saplings 
for a landing and had Don pull over near shore while we were still 
a hundred yard* or so above it. He stood up forward as we nosed 
into the small eddy, signalling to Don to out to half speed, to 
quarter speed, to go to port or starboard. They had no trouble at 
all, either with the river or with Gerry and me. But we had an 

uncomfortable feeling that the reporters out in the main stream 
wished we'd gait fooling around and get going. 

I took my turn at steering, and it was not long before w® met 
cur first towboat. We were just going into a bend between two close 
pnes of buoys. I would have gone outside the buoys to let it pass, 
pt common sense didn't allow that. There were snags outside the 
feannel, I knew, which might be anything from a branch sticking up 
m Of the water to a bare tree trunk still firmly rooted, its top 
below the surface, and strong enough to rip open the hull of a 
ll»boat. We had already reasoned that the raft was too light to 
its "hull" punotured by snags, but that^was on the other 
W perhaps a,diaid*antage. Should the raft's leading edge be 
Ept on a projection, the current might very well sweep the other 
Under and turn us turtle. So we had prudently decided to let 
®»Ooys on this river mark for us the boundary of a no-man's- 
mm 1 8ta y e <l in the channel. 

W<l8n,t reall y ver y narrow, but I felt handicapped because 
Bi g paS8in « the point where I had reckoned we'd meet the boat. 
jMptely for my peaoe of mind, one of the Press -Soimitar boys, 
^Bi 83 the man who was guiding the boat they were riding, was 
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an old hand on the river. We shouted and beckoned for them to 
come closer and advise our course, which they did. The towboat 
passed without incident. Fred, the river-wise reporter, promised 
that they would scoot up olose any time it looked like we were in 
trouble. Ordinarily, they followed or preceded us by a discreet 
half-mile. By now their competitors, the reporters from the Memphis 

Commercial Appeal , had gone baok to Cairo,and this boat was the 
only one with us. 


Fred was going to accompany us to Memphis so he could send in 
a story every day. This was part of the same plan as the telegram 
at Paducah, we assumed. If we nearly drowned by accident and he 
hauled us out, his paper would be our savior, and if we made it all 
right, it was due to their helpful guidance. We didn't object to 
| these motives as long as we understood them, and we oertainly didn't 
Object to Fred himself. We liked him. IgxjaadxaggMzgngBghxaf 
iaaiHBBaxwuridxiiszreaiizazkh* And in return for being escorted 
|rom Cairo to Memphis, we were glad to do anything within reason 
o boost the circulation of a newspaper, whatever their motives, 
frovided they weren't vicious or deceptive about it. 

If Fred had been impatient during our practise landing, he 
•w even more impatient as the day went on, because we ran aground 
ga after the towboat passed. There was an old bend ahead on the 
wide and shallow, a dead end; but we had lost our place on 

n ° 4 .J ights or buoys t0 uxl us where we were, so 
p -cooked like the 

■«*0xmz*bib river was only dividing around a large 

X steered straight ahead until we should make up our 
SPtive mind whioh way to turn. Then Milt saw an area of ohoppy 
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waves above the ’’island" 

island , which according to his experience on 

“ U riVSrS d06P S0 «*" « ^e si gnal to head for 

*“ f “ U °" « «». H , M 
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had lost part of its awesomeness when we learned we could almost 
hold our own against the current, make a landing on shore, and pass 
other boats. Now we knew how to ride the sandbars here too. and 

” b8gan t0 f9el Pr8tty °° nf ^nt. From then on. except under 
unusual circumstances, navigation became a routine affair. The 

only big alteration we had to make in our habits was to keep in 

mind the difference between our land speed and water speed when 

, 00mifl8 t0 land ‘ W ° k0Pt 0Ur n8w aaf9t y «*•». however, and lost no 
Cr f ° r Path8r ° f WaterS * A11 ™ inclination 

£T* 4 48r-. ft, «... ...a ... 
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I tt0re than usual. 

We made the boys put on their life lacksts +v , 

u* t jackets before they stepped 

L “ 8treaBln S wat er to prospect for a way off the bar. Our 

^°r couwn't help us because the propeller touched bottom when we 

L 0Wn ’ aDd PU9hing th9 raft back the way we had come was out 
L’ 4U9Sti ° n - Por innately the steep edge of the bar was only 

I ***** doWnstr «*“- The boys heaved and shoved, and soon we 
0n our w ay again. 





Fred advised us to stop at Hiokman, Kentuoky, for the night 
because it had a good harbor and was the only town for miles around. 
He promised to lead us through the masie of fishnets around the dock 
so we wouldn’t tangle our motor in them and be sued by the fishermen. 

When we rounded the bend above Hiokman there was a great crowd 
at the waterfront, shouting and gesturing. They were too far away 
for us to be sure whether they were threatening, or welcoming us, so 
we approached with considerable apprehension. When we got closer, 
we saw that they were only trying to wave us in to a private landing 
(we tied up instead at the public dock so more people oould have 
free access to us) and were very happy to see us. I could not 
imagine people getting so worked up over anything out of pure joy, 
but it appeared that this was the case. 

As soon as we touched the dock, numerous men, women, and 
|bildren poured on board and we had to ask somebody to make an 
jpnounoement about the raft's capacity. We got so many offers and 
iiuests to spend the night ashore in one plaoe or another, to tie 
in a better plaoe, to see the town, to eat out, to broadoast at 

io stations, and sign autographs that we had to split up and 

to members of the crowd (they were mostly women, I don't know 
I individually, with the natural result that wo accepted oon- 
pting invitations and nobody knew what was going on. We had no 
*=«fore the first appointment came due in which to straighten 
* out, so our stay in Hiokman was a continuous series of 

and compromises. There were a few feelings hurt and a few 

^uffi 8d( but wo dl(i Qur faeat to aatlsfy 8Teryone> 8T8n tQ 

Up at five in the morning for a studio broadoast in a small 

E* lag tovm; and 0U1, various sponsors did try to understand 
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were there, it took leas out of us. 

Towns always made us uneasy at first anyhow. We ejected 
eventually to meet in the flesh some of the cold shoulders we had 
seen littering editorial pages, »nd the prospect was not pleasant. 
This was in spite of the fact that our friends q uite apparently 
outnumbered our critics, who we knew were condemning us wrongly, 
t. were afraid of the .lightest attack, and would do anything to 
•void another experience like Gerry-s at Mayaville, where she had 
fcen first asked into a house and then rudely turned out. 

Our apprehension came from the belief that public opinion 
turn against us while we were travelling from one town to the 

"• P8rhaPS “ WaS n0t aa P—iously in balance as we imagined 
ignorance breeds fear, and not knowing exactly why we were 

mar, we naturally distrusted the permanence of our popularity. 

' “ # taoW that 0Ur «*«* oompany had a lot to do with it. 
^ompl 9to freedom from social responsibility that we seemed to 
air people envious of us. ShiBxexpiaiMfeti,*^^,^^ 
Xthatz *“^^ a x*y ZSluSBi d xj5 « 2 x aat x i a ta dxf«m, ii , zgixiaaatxi3? 

But there was more than envy in the 
°f others toward us. There was an inexpressabl, ouriosity 

F lm * S lndi g natloa well. And why the demand for scien- 
|°m^lons on our "Interpersonal relations", or why auoh 
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actuality, of helplessness remained with us. 
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W* passed and gather more material for their dreads. If x had not 
,een one of the crew already, X would have been standing with thoa 

myself, so this is not intended as criticism of daydreamers. 

ms theory offers an explanation hot only for the indication 
of our critics, as given above, but for the widespread curiosity 
about us that no one seemed to be able to put into words in our 
presence. People not only wanted an answer, but troy wanted an 

*“ “• f t~.dc. „ ,..1 „ lt 

““ *»• •••»« torrent, that ..„ 14 

““ -»U be.tri.u.,, o. tnatn 
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1519 reason for the 


great interest in my sociological observations 
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answers, and I was supposed to be scientifically informed. 

So we left Hickman early and in good weather, eating to reach 
Tiptonville, Tennessee, by nightfall. We had r8Q8iv8d & 

letter from the Junior chamber of commerce there, telling us they 

had made plans for us to visit a certain lake nearby when we came, 

a scenic beauty they were currently promoting. Mr. Peacock, the 

young man who had sent the letter, met us by motorboat when we were 

not long out of Hickman. He was to accompany us there and guide us 

into the Tiptonville -harbor", a little canal very hard to enter from 
the river. 

When he met us we had already covered 4 uite a distance, because 
the motor and current combined gave us a land speed of eight or nine 
miles an hour. (Even though we had intended to use the motor 
principally for steering on the Mississippi, we now ran it all the 
time to be ready for emergencies.) This pleased us. Also taking into 
account the greater distance between towns on the Mississippi and the 
PUted difficulty of landing, it seemed to predidt fewer time- 
•onsuming land stops and an early arrival in New Orleans. The Old 
n was more of an ally to us than we'd given him credit for. 

howe W8 b0eaE t0 d ° Ubt thSt ° Ur JUdgment had b8en "on-considered, 
J^ar, when, at the head of a hairpin bend by New Madrid, it 

*W«ared that we were in for one of the traditionally sudden and 

Mississippi storms we had been warned about. Waves broke on 

Wind W8W 8pray off tb9 "Wteoaps until the air was thick 
m ana a black sky let down a moderate rain. Mr. Peacock 
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advised us to males for shore while we could, but before we got close 
enough to land the sky lightened and the rain let up. The storm 
passed off to the south, and as we watched it recede into the distance 
we were thankful it had only brushed us lightly. 

Our guide had separated from us during the storm. When the 
waves quieted down he tied to our side and helped us with his motor. 

I had noticed at the approach of the storm that he readily grasped 
the problems peculiar to the handling of raftStin a crisis, so I sat 
in his boat with him and pumped him of river knowledge. These 
whirlpools what were they like? Would we pass one? 

Yes, he said, there was one not far from here. He pointed it 
out as we passed. It was a large eddy behind a point of land. All 
I could make out was a very slight depression right in the middle 
and a thin line of riffles along the edge. In high water it was 
dangerous, he said, because lar£e boats got out of control if they 
strayed into it from the channel, but now it was pretty calm, if 
our raft got into it we might get "a little dizzy," but he thought 
our motor was strong enough to pull us out again. He had sometimes 
crossed this one in a motorboat for sport, and had never been sucked 
UGd6r * was only one other strong eddy in this section of the 

*iver, and it was behind an island, out of the channel. I got the 
•kart and he marked it for us. 

1 asked him why the Army Engineers didn't make a cutoff by 
|fow Madrid so people like us wouldn't have to go miles and miles 
u &d such a narrow finger of land. Two reasons, he said. First, 
town of New Madrid would raise a howl if it were left high and 
? ten miles inland; and second* every cutoff not only shortened 
t -r out as a consequence made it swifter, and it was about as 
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swift now as the Army Engineers thought it should be. 

Tiptonville was in sight now. He briefed us on the best method 
of getting into the wide drainage ditch that was the only possible 
mooring place. We'd have to time it just right, because the swiftest 
water went close by the shore there. We should hug the shore above 
the ditch and head in at full speed as soon as it was in front of 
us. If we missed, it would be easier to go on to the next town than 
to try again. 

We did as he told us. We swung around heading upstream at the 
entrance, and hung roaring still for a minute in the current, not 
more than a few feet from land. Then we began to inch sideways over 
to shore, and suddenly shot in. I looked back. I'd never seen water 
in such a hurry to leave a place behind. Landing could be a problem 
after all. 

The ditch was just wide enough for the raft. We tied up to 
both banks just for the novelty of it because it was possible, and 
then left with our host for town. One thing and another kept us from 
seeing the lake before dark, so we put off that excursion until 
4awn the next day. We wanted to get an early start. 

It was arranged for us to sleep in a hunting lodge, the boys 
in the living room and the girls in the bedroom. It was late when 
Qerry and x arrived at the lodge. To our consternation we found a 
fpioua party in progress in the living room, made up of a group of 
grangers. The boys weren't back yet. We•sat with the people and 
8?*ited ^ or ihem to go away, but we gave up and went to our room when 
18 1 ** of them remarked that the party had just gotten started. They 
Mi - '^ ua to stay, but Gerry was sick with hay fever and I was 


;r ** w -™- - .i, .li 
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d WhooBllJ Tiptonville was gone. 

*• »«!. n.„ ap.n, u „. „„ ours#l , ss 

‘ 7 - -* th * «» 

r„T* “ * “““ ~ “ **■ — »n» g*t in a can,,. 
4 la# maf?az ine. But it was just as well that we hurried as 

fct'l have b ^ atfty0d 111 6aeh t<>Wn UntU ^ W ° 1COme W ° re out > 

I..' ° n th ® riVar on ^ one day out of every four. As it 
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W ° mana88d t0 k88p U do ™ t0 reverse ratio. ^ all 
we were welcome in these places because we were taking a river trip, 
not a land tour# 

Fred, who had caught up with us at Tiptonville, told us that 
Caruthersville was expecting ua. There was no inlet or stream to 
tie in, he said, but we might give it a try if we wanted to. They 
would be greatly disappointed to miss us. We debated the matter of 
interrupting the day to make an indefinite stay in town. By the 
time we reached a decision, Caruthersville was already opposite us 
and it was too late. The current took us on by. 

Below town w, met a yacht that was going with us to its home port 
Memphis, two good days- travel downriver. We were expecting him. 

Fred had given us a copy in print of his latest article, in which 
that an architect in his yacht was to meat us at Caruthera- 
ville. I thought it was strange that ten thousand other peopie 
were informed through the newspapers of what was going to happen to 

“ bSf0re ^ a W ° rd ab0Ut ^ ^ time to get used to 

* Pra0tiS9 ' We W ° Uld S0 - b9 visiting the newsstands every 
evening ashore to find out what our plans were for the next day. 

The architect started to tie us on for a tow so we could all 

WUh him ' bUt W ° d80lln8d the offer. At first he didn't under- 

thT 0Ur f89lingS “ nd P0liC7 about towa from l«ge boats while on 
i' S8i83ippi ’ or oua tom of leaving at least two of us on the 

hla ’ bUt h8 didn,t Pr98a hla invitation. We rode by turns with 

° hanged Pla ° 0S Wh8n8V8r * motorboat came along that we could 

po* pT! S8rViC9 " a fSrry * Th8 ya ° ht ^ ° arrying a report8r 

| 94 ' 3 rlVal Pap8r * the ^Saerojal Appeal , and when any one of 
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We kept moving steadily from dawn to sunset, and when night 
came, Don told ua that our mileage for the day was 72 miles, the 
best yet ana a mile or two better than the Kon-Tiki'a daily average. 
The yaoht and the yaft anehored in a shallow place behind a penin¬ 
sular sand bar. The water here, although it came from the river, 
was still and perfectly clear, so as soon as anohor was dropped we 
did a laundry on the spot. We had been washing our clothes and 
bathing in the muddy mainstream, telling each other it was at least 
clean mud. As a matter of fact, it did clean our olothes^as well as 
Ohio water had, and it had the advantage of not rotting them; but when 
we could get clear water we didn't hesitate to use it, or to take on 


several buckets full for future use* 

Again some people came to see us that night in a boat. These 
were friends of our host, so they came aboard for a drink and stayed 
for a while. They said there had been a huge crowd all day at the 


waterfront in Memphis, waiting for us to show up as the papers had 
announced. We were kind of sorry to have disappointed so many 
people, but the public ought to have learned by now, we felt, tin t 
*e were habitually tardy. Of course, this was a new town with other 

People in it, but the Public was a lump sum to us just as we were 
a lump 8UQl to them. 

Next morning we covered the remaining short distance in good 
and without incident except once when Don* steering the raft, 
fh ^ Or od into and out of the path of a towboat. It was not a very 
|warkable blunder under the circumstances: I was on the yaoht 

at him to go one way while his common sense told him to go 
^ker. Furthermore, our yacht, in the wake of which he was 
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were friends of our host, so they came aboard for a drink and stayed 
for a while. They said there had been a huge crowd all day at the 

waterfront in Memphis, waiting for us to show up as the papers had 
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‘habl© blunder under the circumstances: I was on the yacht 

at him to go one way while his common sense told him to go 
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Chapter 14 

In one ot Fred-a newspaper articles we had read that a Memphis 
theater was inviting us to appear on their stage, the price to be 
named by ourselves. The article didn't say, -any amount, within 
reason." It just said "any amount," which was heartening. Having 
for so long watched other people make money off us by aalng U8 aa 
free publicity, we were glad of a chance to get our own back. We 

had a feeling that we might strike a bonanza of at leawt moderate 
proportions in Memphis• 

I can't say the reception that Memphis gave us exceeded our 
wildest expectations, because some of our expectations were pretty 
wild, but it was so magnificent that we often wondered during our 
five-day stay there if all this could be happening to us, four 
ordinary college students. We were given two thirty-dollar-a-day 
suites, not rooms but suites, with a total of five telephones and 
four bathrooms at our disposal. The newspapers carried front-page 
stories on us during most of our stay and a cab company took us free 
wherever we wanted to go. We watched ourselves on television and 
signed autographs everywhere we went. In short, we were treated like 
visiting royalty. What was equally pleasant, we made money, as we 
oxpeoted. It was exciting, all right, and gratifying, and fun; 
wo were more dead than alive when we set out again. This is not to 
*** that fame and fortune will kill anyone who achieves it, though 
11 may be true too in the long run. Oura was the quick-acting kind. 
w o first sighted the city's high outline on a distant bluff, 

[ 8Uik8 in a mornin S fizzle. Among the boats in the procession 
■ ^ us was one carrying a newsreel camera. It closed in behind 
[ M S °° n as W8 were 01038 enough for the buildings ahead to be 



distinguishable, to shoot our entry into the Wolf River, a slow 
blao* stinking stream that, small as it was, formed a harbor for 

"“t ° f th# Ci ^' S P-^ate boats and some of its commercial traffic. 
I was steering and Gerry was on lookout, my "seeing eye" on the 
forward deck. 

The swiftest current ran by the mouth of the harbor on the 
left, as it had at Tiptonville, but the opening here was wider, we 
made a very presentable entrance. I almost wi3hsd we hadn , t ^ 

it when I got my first whiff of the Wolf River, heside which ordinary 
sewage smelled like mountain air. It was a discredit to any town, 
or for that matter, to any section of the wilderness (we heard of 
a larger, less oderiferous harbor under construction to one side of 
President Island in the Mississippi and were glad that the next 
generation wouldn’t have to endure what this one was enduring). The 
town lay to the right of the stream, a bog to the left. 

We buzzed past a warehouse, a moored steamboat, various small 
houses and boats, and then the boys signalled to me to turn in at 
the yacht club. Next to the club was the city landing, where aocord- 
ng to last night’s reports a huge crowd had waited all day yesterday 
or us to come in. There was a orowd there now that couldn’t have 

mUCh 8mall8r ^ * Unday ' a > « ovation, complete 

. ° h8erS ’ Wh8n W * dootad * but « «•* flattered! The moment 

of a ° UChed d °° k ° Ur W ° rk **“• were deluged with free cases 
in ,° aP ’ PeUti ° nS t0 si « n ’ Invitations to stay at the two best hotels 
^o*h, radio broadcasts, and pencils and paper for autographs. 

Ht J WMl8 W ° " Uit tryln@ t0 ° rder int ° ^ ««“«« -d 

‘•tween”' 3 °° me ’ " ° aU8ht * 8llmP8e °* G6rry ln * moment -y interval 

waves of as^t. On her face was an expression of harried 
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tension, almost of anguish, and I thought: You said it, kidI 

Our first move after the hubbub had died down somewhat was to 
move to the hotel, so we could have a base of operations. This 
looked like something big and we were prepared to stay in Memphis until 
the town and ourselves had taken full advantage of eaoh other. Every¬ 
one asked, "How long can you stay?" and we said, "Two or three days," 
because we figured it would take that long. 

Delilah had to stay tied up on the raft to entertain visitors 
there, since she wasn't housebroken and the hotel had no kennels. 

We would come twice a day to walk and feed her. Our hotel, the 
Gayoso, was within walking distance of the waterfront. 

We packed our rucksacks and changed to town clothes, closed the 
canvas walls against rain, saw that Delilah was comfortable, and 
drove in somebody's car to the hotel. Looking as shabby as we did, 
we momentarily expected to be thrown out before we could register, 
or at least to be rebuked by old ladies for entering such a luxurious 
place in our dirty old clothes. Several men and old ladies did come 
up toe qck, but all they wanted was our autograph or to shake our hands 
and congratulate us. 

We cautioned the bellhop not to let our rucksacks dirty his 

uniform and went with him to our suites, one for the boys and one for 

girls. I don't know how long we'd have gone on counting the 

bathrooms and telephones, over and over, if we hadn't been snowed 

^Under with phone calls almost from the minute we walked in, calls 

w-that continued without a break, sometimes over three phones at once. 

% 

* scarcely had time to place our own calls for all the incoming 

--•sages. 




It was soon clear that we'd have to drop our preferred system 
of conferring before every decision. We decided hastily on a general 
polioy and appointed Gerry to handle all prolonged business 
negotiations, since her experience last winter organizing the cinema 
club had accustomed her to this hind of confusion. Minor matters 
were handled by the rest of us on other telephones, and for important 
developments lihe theater and fair appearanoes we gathered in the 
living room by Gerry's phone to listen in. 

As soon as we had a chance, we called the theater that had 
invited us to name our own price for stage appearances, and Gerry 
was soon talking to the manager. His offer still stood, although 
it was he, not we, who named the price: three hundred dollars. This 
was not for a single interview, as we had supposed, but for five 
short interviews between shows. He wanted us for Tuesday, the next 
day, on an exclusive basis. We were not even to let ourselves be 
seen on the street until Wednesday. Gerry noted all this on a piece 
of paper and said we*d call him back. The moment the receiver was 
on the hook, we turned somersaults on the sofa and lay on the floor 
holding our sides in silent laughter. We were made! This was 

unbelievable, but it was only the beginning. We stared at each otter 
*ith dollar signs in our eyes. 

”1 didn't give him a definite answer,” Gerry said, "because 
^ thought we could get more.” 

"Morel” I echoed in disbelief. 

"He's bargaining. All business deals of this nature are made 
hy bargaining. If he said thwee hundred, we could probably get four 

-hundred. ” 

Sut we have to start out by asking more than that," added Hon. 

% * 

| w «re dead serious by now. 
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We settled on five hundred and called him back. He told us 
he'd give us four hundred, and then delivered a little lecture on 
how people in our position ought to consider similar offers. 

Anybody suggesting a deal like this, he said, wasn't prepared to 
bargain with us, because we were so inexperienced. They would 
simply name a fair price, which we should accept and be thankful 
for. He told us this in a fatherly way, apparently only for our 
own good. We listened, but had no intention of taking his advice. 
Hadn't our own system worked? The deal was concluded, and later that 
day we signed the contract for our stage debut. 

We had most of our meals sent up to the room so we wouldn't 
have to leave our lovely telephones. Our only callers in person 
were reporters we already knew and people from radio stations who 
came to pick us up for studio interviews (these big-city announcers 
asked us the same questions and made the same kind of jokes that 
we had heard from the men with portable recorders who hailed us 
from barges or muddy banks on the Ohio, or who flew to meet us by 
seaplane). Except for these few interruptions, we stayed in one 
suite and answered calls that came from: 

1) A couple of promotors wanting to work for us. 

2) Salesmen giving us their products. 

3) River people giving us advice on navigation. 

4) Town residents just wanting to talk. 

5) People we already knew, asking how we were getting along 
111 the city (Pine, fine!). 

6) Reporters wanting to know what we were doing with our 
^•isur© time and when we were leaving town. 


After lunch the next day w. took Deliinh with us ln a ^ 

eta ^ th * bl ° 0Ji:a aWay > for our fir8t 

atage interview While waitt^^T^ Popeye cartoon to finieh 

the announcer went over with us the questions in hie notes, and w. 

rehearsed each other on answers devoid of double meanings. Then the 

footlights went on, the announcer introduced us, and we walked out 

from the wings in our shorts and blue jeans to do our bit. The 

audience numbered only about a dozen people, which must have been 

the reason we didn't have stage fright. Before the rest of the 

interviews we tried to think of new jokes and entrances to make our 

fifteen minutes on stage as entertaining as possible, but it was no 

good, we came even closer to outnumbering the audience at the end 

of the day than at the beginning. They were responsive, though, 

especially to Delilah when she casually made a puddle in center 

stage behind our backs. W, encouraged them to ask questions after 

the interview, and they did, mostly of the how-do-you-do-this-or- 

that typ# * appearances we either stayed to watch the movie 

or returned to the hotel. At nine o'clock our duties were over. 

Needless to say, the theater lost money on us. but fortunately 
"* had already olinched two more deals: one appearanoe at the fair 
that same night, and another with an outlying theater for a single 
•Ppearanoe early the next evening. Even if the fair officials got 
0f the faot wa wan’* draw crowds, it was too late now 

*° r th9m t0 ba ° k out ’ W ® oare if they went in the hole. 

mU ° h ^ b9911 d8mand9d <>£ us all along for us to have any qualms 
t ° Ut deaandi Ag something of the world in return. Besides, we 

sure that those empty theater seats weren't due to lack of 





ad vane 8 publicity by the managcr-or to the fact that all the 

potential customers were down at the river looking at th 

they were. 8 % th ® raft * whio11 

We were told that for two daya there had been so much auto¬ 
mobile and pedeatrian traffic at the landing that the police force 

r 7 * — -—- «- ~ * keep it 

o raft waa closed up ao no one could see th. maid, ***** and 

moored bo that no one got on it. but they oame in droves *7 to 
look at the outside of it. 

"alngi. tt . fWr th> , >t 

raked in another four hundred dollars, waa the most trying experience 
of our voyage, and probably the main cause of Gerry’s attack of 

nervous exhaustion the next nisht At +h„ 

aexi; mgnt. At the time, we laughed at the 

r— u >»* *»« i. 

e even went on a few rides so we could scream without attracting 
too much attention. 

At the agreed hour they picked ua up at the hotel, drove ua to 

the fair grounds, and left ua "baoksta K e" with +h„ a 

“oxatage with the horses and cowboys 

“ °" sU1 ' “ “* •• « . i..», u , ror 

how to begin. Bon talked with some of the cowboys about their 
0 a and X was happy just watching the horses. 

,jr cam8 baoic wh9n tMnEs ae8m#a to b *«•*. 

t „“ • - «« - - »• ... . «. buildup 

j. th * louda P« ak «r, and then he drove us out into the 

,7 " W9 0n08 Sl ° Wly aro “* ^ ^g sitting on top of an 

fc* convertible, waving to th, crowd and feeling foolish. The 

» the crowd waved back and some of them cheered, a few 





minutes, and we were out of the arena again. 

It was somebody's last-minute idea +„ 
skating act. so We went there next and waiteTT “ ^ “ ° Utd °° r 
a ma n took us in a rowboat across an artificial T # “ 

*”“• ’• «•»•« *■*« a p.*iight „ ... oa .;° su ‘; 7 ;- u 

word—hello_to ^ ido » said ont 

to the crowd, and that was that. 

The sportsman's show was our next stop. W , politai 
trout fiieg ^ politely examined 

didn't n08 Paddl8S “ l0DS “ S th9y t0ld <* *0, but we 

notice any crowds gathering about us as had b 

There were only a few 0 . ml , ’ “ preiiote<i - 

The climax was an hour* , . 

n hour-long drive down the fairwav w. „ * 

**• «*»«...«... .« . * ’• **’ “ 

- —* « « «... M ° s 

v, . , grounds to the other, it was -- 

rrr ~ ^ —• — -. : 

cic t * lar ®4» over and over »s a « 

r-x. f ’ Se * the crew of the famed raft 

f.nd,T° " 30 ° n ’ thS aide3h ° W Pit0h ‘ ^t off the 

*. p "\“ 4 Walked t0 la3S8n th ® ““harrassment. That was better. 

^ a t an awful experience it was to be set un 
hear t,.™. aet up on something and 

P Pi® *> «d stare at us.' i n . 

8 ««m to be mere ]it . ™ t<5llin K. it must 

ncesi ^ ^ - —- - -rang. 

?iT8 “inutes is all iTtT ^ ^ that * 

human be] ° 0nvlnoe y ° U that aren't a 

P°h. the x at all> tUt * ° alf WUh tW ° h ® ada ° r so “®^ing. Ev en 
I habie, had to keep reminding himself of that four 
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“ red dollars w. ware earning for one evening’s work. when w, had 
our checks in our pockets on the way home, w. voted unanimously, 
with no debate, to earn our money some other way hereafter. 

The Memphis Don had dropped over before the fair to give 
(Jerry back the shirt she had lent him on the Ohio, and gone with 
us to the fair, where he discretely withdrew into the crowd when¬ 
ever we were put on display. After our return he took me out. He 
practically had to drag me by force from my mates, as I felt I 
should be with them at every moment to help make decisions; but 
after Don and I were downtown and a good distance put between me aM 

the Gayoso Hotel, I was glad I had taken the break. I needed it, 
especially after the fair. 

The next morning a reporter who had seen us together asked me 
over the telephone if Don and I were in level When I said no he 
tried to get me to define the exact nature of our relationship, and 

in the process of prying, to make me say that we might get married. 

It was all quite ridioulous. 

During our tour of the city and round of appointments that day 
the interview slipped from my mind. I didn’t see his artiole in 
Print until evening, when we four were backstage of the second 
theater and due to go on at any moment. It was the standard match- 

J*” that USUaUy f0ll0WS ^ appearance of a new combination of 
®‘>vie stars in a restaurant or night club ("Blank and Blankette, 

last*’ CaU?ht ^ thlS r ° TiCg r,P ° rter h0lding hand3 in the Mooambo 
^ week, denied rumors of a secret engagement--Just friends,’ 

bJ — said *" ) ' xt made me 30 that 1 gave 

8 til#D a v ’ 8rbal blasting, including an innocent little 
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reporter who happened to be present (and whom X otherwise considered 
to be suite a nice fellow) because he worked for the paper that had 
Just destroyed the small amount of privacy remaining to me. What 
did I have to do. I demanded, to oloa. one hour out of the twenty- 
four to public observation, one hour to choose my own company and 
say and think as I felt? Somebody reminded me that I hadn't been 

forced to give the interview, and so I hadn't. But I still felt 
spied-upon* 

Nothing ever came of my display of fireworks, because I was 
bucking something bigger than myself, the freedom of the press. 

-Nothing, that is, but a heightening of the tension we were already 
laboring under after three days in the City of Gold. 

We went on stage after that, said our bit, and drove back to 
town, our last appearance here was over. The time was drawing 
near for us to be on our way. If we spent tomorrow shopping, 
arranging for more appearances in towns downriver, and choosing a 
Publicity agent for ourselves, we thought we might leave by Friday. 

As we sat around in the girls' suite talking this over, the 
Memphis Don walked in. He had a surprise for us. Late as it was, 

^ had arranged for a private showing of the movie "Kon-Tiki", and 

, WtUU8li t0 tako us there ri £ ht ^ay. We were too tired to be over¬ 
joyed, but he was a persuasive talker. Two hours later we had 

I 94 th ° Pr °^ 80l:i0ni3t bad chosen seats in the miniature 
j| *ter 0 f a local film distributing agency* 

Th * boy3 sat in the front r °w to keep awake, Gerry sat further 
'^with the Memphis Don, and I had a seat next to the projectionist's 
The movie started at one o'clock for its listless audience 

^ T) 

on oaught a long restful nap between the first and the 



very last scenes, and woke refreshed. Gerry was not so lucky. At 
one-thirty she begged the Memphis Son to take her home beoause she 
felt sick. The rest of us didn't think her illness was very serious, 
so we stayed until the movie was over. 

The next morning she was worse, and we called the hotel doctor, 
who ordered a complete rest. It was small satisfaction to her that' 
her affliction, nervous exhaustion, was most common among the rich 

and famous. When you feel like you have the flu, you don't care 
about your prestige rating. 

My resistance had been lowered by hervous tension and lack of 
sleep too, and I broke out with what looked like oold sores all 
over my face—''Empetiago," the doctor said, and shot me full of 
penicillin to make it go away. While he was there he bound up Don's 
sprained ankle, ingloriously acquired stepping off a high curb. 

Milt alone escaped illness and injury, which the rest of us thought 
a little odd, because he ate such unusual things and drove himself 
so hard. Delilah put a dent in her nose attacking a mirror on the 

living room door, but nobody sympathized with her beoause she had 
brought it on herself. 

Between doctor's visits we Interviewed and finally rej.oted 
» promoter who wanted to work for us. It took us most of the day. 

We wanted somebody to take over the work Gerry had been doing and 
ndle publicity for us the rest of the way down. This fellow 
®lgfct have been able to do it, but he would have been somewhat 
h *mpered legally by the two contracts we had already signed with 

and the Evansville agent. Besides, we wanted someone who 
nationally known, beoause we thought this was only the beginning 





Of something Mg, and he wasn't nationally tnown. 
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•It Bo.. lone „ „ m , U1 , u . Mll , hij (o 

l.n aVT h " 1 “‘ ““ f ” 11 ” In “ — lo.t Sorry had 

Journal, and a. WMa.d to a.nd It on .» iwa^, 

^a ..a y.ry h . ppy to „ t „„ ^ 

«... ** ° 1 “" 1 *"■“ «»!«* «... fit. day. oud 

°° St ^ h0t91 al ° C9 ^ that * Tha two news- 

**22' uur mde a profit t0 °- Judging froai tbe spa °* «“* 
to or .. n at0ri9S 8VSr Sln0e and the fact that 

i 9 “ had d8VOt ° d tllair fr ° Dt Page f^luding a blg headline 



and a picture to ua on the day of our arrival, me made good copy 
and sold their papers for them. But the people of Memphis, whoae 
good-hearted enthusiasm was the real foundation of the whole affair 
rarely saw us. The oloseat most of them ever got to ua was when 
they oame to the landing to see the raft and Delilah. In the 
natural laws of society, there must be one that states, "What the 
public wants, it will be made to pay for, if such can be arranged 

by the efforts of mortal man," and it is probably called familiarly 
"The Eternal Genesis of the Middleman." 




Chapter 15 


We had been told that as soon as W8 passed out of 
area o-p ^ a out of the circulation 

mil ‘ p,p " a ' «" <u.,p p ,„. m tt . 

n...p.p.„ w sl ,„ „ Mg „ u ,. uts ao wjr> ^ 
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.. * **■— >— 
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- 7 “* —*«»— 

»» *1— Thsrs .... M , l=u ^ ” 

to our syndicate. Hmsuwai. S d 

* * * * 

ata ZZ a T 10 for * “**• " au “* i “ 

”7° “ “ ““ “ xt „ 

Pietu" 0 * dUled ^ St<>P 30 the C ° Ui8r ' S P^^grapher could get a 

for the ~ — - - - « u. * 

r iv#r / ° OUnt ° n ^ bain * the ^' b8 °— this stretch of the ! 

* being “ [ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

«*,, L ” * *" ^ ^ * ■" Orleans, we I 

..erylr 9XP90t ^ ^ " ** — to disbelieye 

* there l ^ ^ ^ MiSSiSSiPPl * *■“«. **•* would 

° direct our course and pull us out if wa fell ifl . 

| U * D ° n and 1 at noon on Friday, tailed bv 

pat. Wft a Xea by the reporters* 

| overed an uneventful short distance and stopped for the 
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night by a partly-overgrown sand bar in the middle of the river* 

Fred and his two friends beached their boat and built a roaring 
brush fire, over the embers of which the/roasted steaks. They 
accomplished this with a maximum of efficiency and apparent comfort, a£ 
we could see and hear from our anchorage off shore. 

We had had a bit of trouble at first getting our anchor to 
grab into the shifting sand on the bottom, as we had chosen to 
deposit it on the steep lower side of a small bar. Their fire was 
well built by the time the raft decided to stay where it was for 


the night, and they were picking the steak out of their teeth before 
I had reached an understanding with our stove so I could begin 
cooking supper. They shouted, ’’Beach itl Come and eat with us I” 
but we wanted to do it the hard way. Milt didn't want the raft 
ahhore because of waves, and I wanted to preserve the illusion that 
we were making this trip by ourselves. 

I steered for autfhile next morning, looking forward to the 
challenge of navigating Mhoon Bend, which we were due to pass on 
| ay shift. I flipped the chart pages over till I found it. The 
t;. pilot in Cairo had diagrammed the ’’set’' of the current there, and 
| ttarked with arrows the side of the channel to stay on and the direc- 
g tion we should head in to keep our course. The peculiarity of this 
|^®nd was that the current didn't follow the channel as it usually 
|: but converged upon it sideways from over a shallow bar, concen- 

i bating in a narrow torrent along the revetment. We planned to 
ftiok close to the buoys on the inside of the curved channel, allow- 
room for any chance traffic to pass between us and the revetment, 
*°ause towboats always took the outside and expected us to keep to 

| That meant fighting the cross current. The problem 
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*“ whether we could successfully fight lt> and if ao> at what 

;;;r; ave to head ° ut -— - -—- 81iPPlng toward 

, «~t»»t „ there waa no towboat ther9> but if one did ^ 

« or, we were out of the bent, we might not be able to out Qf 
its way. 

» ... the intellectual a.po.t ^ ^ 

• *to ,1th , h . rivet play,. aooording rul „. „ 

boys had been on duty I would haw* v 

, , aVe b " en certai * ** would neglect 

-heel a. . oruol.1 moment „d drown „ , u . , 

lev. nagged hi. to distraction until he did )».. that. B u. t 

... in eharge of our lt »„ . different SulolJ< ^ 

7“ Pr ” r "* U “ *° b ’ 1 « ““*“•* * someone else. , 0 oho.., . 

P eaaanten h«, i... e^, „ hurt, „„ „« pn, ,h. 1 . 01 ., 

on yourself. 

"Where are we now?" asked Don. 

"Right here,- I said, pointing to a left-hand bend on the 

::r 1 st98rad us int °* rieht ‘ han<i ^ <** * ^ 

the aid of a mirror)• 

A ^lighter .... along in . )u« then „d * llt 

Mm, the tin. of Jay he tola me I ... praotloaHy half,,, through 
" Bend right «o.~did»., p Better pull .ter „ U oy. 

l : ’ 1 - — ^tead nf turning 

P«g. I had r.,« ,h, .... ft... Ho . oouli , 

again? * y 

' Alto, the motor half over to the right „„ a , „„ n, r41y 

h ,hl 7,7? ““ s,t *•>“«- 

I; ° nly 43 Sober ooncera - Milt sighted along the 





to the right of the towboat which had & Slightly 

out of courteay. We should have boon 7 St ° PP8<i mldStr8a “ 

the right of the boat h ^ ^ toward * Point far to 
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the brave little crew on the flimsy old raft being pushed around 
sometimes by the mean old river but always managing to come out on 
top. 

So that was treacherous Mhoon Bend. We looked £>r other 
justifications of the evil reputation of the stretch below Memphis, 
but found none. We arrived in Helena late that afternoon, where 
the Collier’s photographer met us at the dock and arranged to get 
together with us in the morning for a full day's work on the cover 
picture. 

The local editor cornered us practioally as soon as we set 
foot ashore, anxious to get in a quick interview before press time. 
Although he had no background information on us (all good reporters 
read up on their interviewees beforehand), he thought his story 
would be accurate enough to send out over the wires as well. He 
asked me for some sociological observations, and actually took down 
the spur-of-the-moment hogwash I gave him, which I know he couldn't 
understand because I couldn't understand it myself. We didn't 
read the article until later, and might never have seen it but for 
the effect it had on Gerry when she read it a few hours later in a 
Memphis paper. 

I was eating a breaded veal chop with the others in a restaurant 
on Collier^ expense account, when someone called me to speak to 
Gerry on the phone. She angrily demanded an explanation of my 
quote, thinking I knew which one she meant. I asked her to read it 
to me. Unfortunately, the editor had quoted me as saying, in his 
interpretation of my "observations”, that there was, or might be, 
a split in our ranks. The public, she pointed out, would now 
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assume that she had stayed in Memphis because she was ostracized, 
not because she was sick# She was mad, really mad, and it took a 
while for her'to oalm down. I was afraid she was going to bring 

on a relapse. 

In order to discourage possible gossip, she got a ride to 
Helena late that night with the Memphis Don. When we were together 
again in the morning we deduced from the events of the evening 
before that it was best for us to stay always together so that no 
further misunderstandings could develop among us. The Memphis Don 
started back that afternoon when the Collier^ s,photographer was 
between his 97th and 98th picture of us, or thereabouts. 

All day the photographer took pictures from the high deck of 
a railroad ferry as we posed in various formations at one end of 
the raft, anchored in the clear water of what seemed to be an old 
bend by the town. To make the results more colorful, we put on our 
brightest clothes, brought out the aqua dishtowel and orange life 
jackets, and spread out on deck many of the articles Milt had painted 
yellow or green, including a yellow cheerleader's megaphone, our 
latest acquisition courtesy of the Memphis Don. The man wasn't 
satisfied, though, until he had borrowed a red and a green gasoline 
can for additional props. The final effect was dazzling. 

He kept us so busy helping him think up new poses and ways to 
keep the raft from being blown out of foous by the wind that we had 
no opportunity to quarrel. For a change we had the pleasure of 
watching Fred and the photographer go at it, though to us their 
bout seemed rather dull by comparison. The photographer noticed 
that Fred was sneaking up in a canoe to take a picture of his own 
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whenever he posed us, quite an unethical practise, considering 

that this picture was supposed to be used exclusively for the 

magazine cover. He told Fred several times to go away, and Fred 

kept coming back. Finally, in front of about twenty-five onlookers, 

he stopped everything and angrily appealed to Fred’s sense of fair 

play, Fred agreed then not to take any more pictures or use the 

ones he had. We could see by his reluctance how much his newspaper 

would have liked to scoop the magazine, and why we had been given 

such strict orders to discourage newspaper photographers. 

We left the next morning, planning to spend the night at the 

Mississippi plantation home of a Mr, Rowes, who had invited us by 

phone. It was a long haul for one day, about sixty miles. The 

stop we made in Friars Point on the way, to call a New Orleans 

publicity agent,developed into a four-hour stay during which we 

toured the school and met half the people in town, so at sunset we 
still Not wanting to risk running 

were £bb far from the plantation,kaxitflkzgaxfeXBtttBgxaktgxxd agk gx 

after dark, we tried with the help of a passing fisherman to land 

behind a very small point, the ohly one for miles around, but the 

current was too strong. It looked like we were doomed to spend a 

sleepless night navigating the Mississippi alone in the dark, becais < 

the reporters* boat was not with us then, and we doubted whether 

we could make any landing at night. This was a serious matter; for 

all we knew, a dozen variations on Mhoon Bend lay between us and the 

next accessible landing. Without being able to see the surface of 

the water, how could we tell when to fight the current and when 

dikes 7 

to follow it? How could we avoid buoys, boats, and w±e*«? 

Luckily, we never had a chance to find out what would have 





txappened, because just then Mi*. Rowe himself came up in a motorboat 
iwith a friend* He had guessed our predicament and come to guide us 
Ito his landing. We soon saw that he was a responsible man, so we 
I agreed to run at night this time if he would tie on and steer us. 

I We hadn*t much choice in the matter anyhow. An hour or two later 
Mr. Rowe skillfully turned us in at Sunflower Bend, a large crescent- 
shaped lagoon once part of the river, now bypassed by a cutoff. We 
motored for an hour on the clear placid water until we reached the 
landing, where Mrs. Rowe and some fWends met us. 

At their house we made out an ambitious schedule for our visit 
which we subsequently carried to completion, somewhat to the dismay 
of the Press - Scimitar boys. They turned up on the evening of our 
arrival and literally spent a day and a half on the Rowes 1 front 
doorstep, urging us whenever they could get us alone to leave as 
soon as we could. I asked them once if their expense account was 
running low or something. They said no, it just made a better 
story, when we were on the river. Their paper was running charts of 
our progress, and they wanted something to mark down every day. 

The Rowes held a sort of open house the first night, at which 
we met their friends. The guests came and went and the living room 
was full to capacity all the time. It was odd, but nice, to be the 
guest of honor once without playing host at the same tine. 

In the morning we toured the plantation, inspected a cotton 
picker and a cotton gin, then drove to the country club where we 
each chose our own form of amusement. I rode a five-gaited horse, 
Gerry played golf, and the boys went for a ride in a cotton-duster. 
Their ride had just ended when we oame by in the car to pick them 


up, and only Don was in sight, looking glassy-eyed* He had told 
the pilot to give them the works, loop-the-loops and everything, 
and that was just what they had gotten. Milt was behind a shed 
being sick, Milt of the iron constitution and steely nerves! 

Fred’s spirits picked up considerably when we left. Now he 
oould send back better stories and put new marks on the progress 
chart. New and entertaining material presented itself without 
delay. All morning big airplanes from the Memphis air base and 
smaller private planes from nearby plantations buzzed us, swooping 
so low that I had to resist an impulse to duck as they passed over. 
It made me very angry, and angrier still to know that this was just 

what they wanted. The boys, of course, saw nothing to get excited 
about. 

This was not the first time we had been plagued by swarms of 
airplanes, since on this section of the river everybody seemed to 
have an airplane like other people have oars or bicycles, and their 
favorite sport was buzzing people, it seemed. The three reporters 
watched the whole show from their canopied boat with a maddeningly 
detached air of amusement. 

At the head of Sessions Bend, Fred warned us of "rough water” 
ahead and told us to follow him since the channel wasn't well 
marked. Three long parallel islands divided the current here into 
four passages that came together again with a great deal of turbu¬ 
lence in a small crook of the river at the lower part of the bend. 
Again I was steering, and the boys surveyed the water ahead with 
the monoculars to direct my course. We did follow Fred, but it 
was our policy never to follow blindly, and we used the charts as 

well. Gerry had taken some hay fever pills and was napping on her 
bunk. 
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more boils ahead. 

"Is there any way around them?" I asked. 

" K °* ^ ° nly Way iS t0 on as you are. It's Just as bac 

ob either side as it is ahead. Fred's already through, and he's 
waiting to see how we *11 make it.” 

Then we were in it, and such boils as those I'd never seen 

The opaque, grainy Mississippi water looked as chaotieall 
solid as the ground during an earthquake. Between the boils form, 
momentary cup-shaped whirlpools big enough to drop a watermelon in 
holes that closed up a few seconds after they formed. We were 
shifted to this side and that, twisted, slowed, accelerated. 

Glancing up through the passageway, I saw in clear view a 
man-sized hole, the focus of a depression one-quarter as large as 
the raft, and only a few feet ahead of the port drums, i dropped 
to the deck and threw the motor all the way to the right, but the 
whirlpool twisted our raft in the opposite direction until it had 
us facing shore. Seconds went.by. No hole passed behind us nor 
to the right nor to the left....it had disappeared beneath us. The 
raft began to respond, and soon we were in ordinary choppy swift 
water. Fred met us, wiping figurative sweat from his brow. He'd 
seen the hole too and had started up so suddenly to go and help 
us that he'd broken the towline on the canoe behind his boat. I 
still don't know exactly what might have happened to us, or what 
he could have done to avert it. I sat down for a while and let 
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Milt steer; 1 was too weak and shaky. Gerry, who had waked up 

after it was all over, wanted to know what had happened, and we 
told her. 

Three nights ago, we would have gone through Cessions Bend 
about two o * clock in the morning if Mr. Rowe had not come to get us. 

The mouths of the White and the Arkansas Rivers were behind us 
that night as we lay moored to shore in the dead water behind a 
point. We had come practically half the length of the lower Miss¬ 
issippi, and within two days we should reach the Louisiana state 
border, which marked the last lap of our journey. But our feeling 
of accomplishment was deadened by a vile mood, because we had found 
something new to quarrel about. 

Our words were sharper nowadays, our discretion in the presence 
of strangers nil. We were sixtnering on the verge of physical 
violence. Only a few days ago there had actually been a rapid 
exchange of light blows between Lon and me. Lon had accidentally 
stepped on Lelilah, who yelped and bit his ankle; he kicked her, 

I slapped his arm, he slapped my face, and suddenly everyone 
stopped and stared, realizing for the first time what we*d done. 

For a while after that everyone made a special effort to restore 

peace and good feeling among us, but the effort hadn't lasted very 
long. 

This argument had been about running lights, and whether they 
were necessary after dark. The boys argued no, not always; only 
if other traffic is in sight and you intend to keep going for some 
time (we were then preparing to land). The girls insisted that 
they were always absolutely necessary after dark. Why either Gerry 
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or I didn’t 8imply pat them up and end the discussion there is not 
clear in my memory, but we must have had a very good reason. 

The Press-Scimitar boys had landed not far down from us, and 
Gerry and I went to visit them as soon as the raft touched shore. 

We couldn 1 t have been very good company for Fred and his two friends, 
because we came for the express purpose of complaining and finding 
sympathy a breach of loyalty we would never have considered on the 
Ohio but for us they were a welcome change from Milt and Don. The 
biggest worry any of these fellows had was sand in his steak, and 
he settled that hy putting sand in everybody else’s steak, to the 
great amusement of all. They horsed around so much among themselves 
that we could hardly get a complaint in edgewise, so we just sat 
and listened until our resentment died away somewhat. Delilah 
dashed up and down the beach between the reporters 1 campfire and 
our raft, as if she felt the situation called for a good-will 
ambassador. It did call for one, but her efforts were in vain. 

Gerry and I went back to the raft and went to sleep without speak¬ 
ing more than a dozen words to the boys, and these in a frigid 
tone. 

Now we had an added reason for getting to New Orleans in a 
hurry. It was plain that we couldn’t stay together much longer 
without something snapping. In our fits of anger wc saw red and 
for the moment felt justified in doing almost anything. 

Yet it never seriously occurred to us to leave each other. 

Any one of us was free to take off whenever he felt like it, now that 
we had enough money to repay what we had borrowed from Collier’s. 


There were minor reasons for staying on, of course, such as the 
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inconvenience one*s departure would cause whomever chose to remain 
on the raft. But nobody*s absence could cause half as much grief 
as their presence already did, both to themselves and to the others. 
The one reason we stuck together was the mental capital we had 
invested in our own stock of fame and fortune, the stock that had 
paid such handsome dividends in Memphis and might pay much more in 
New Orleans or anywhere on the way. If one of us left or refused 
to cooperate with the others, he would not only miss out on his 
share of the fortune, but deprive the others of theirs. 

A long time ago someone had advised us to work out a written 
agreement concerning the equal sharing of all profits from the 
trip after it was over, a legal version of the self-enforcing 
understanding among us now. We began to think seriously of it, 
and devoted an evening now and then to consideration of the points 
it should include. The project had its awkward aspects, since the 
underlying assumption was that we didn*t trust each other out of 
sight. However distasteful the thought, it was a necessary assump¬ 
tion in any legal document and especially this one. Y/e knew that 
we would be practically strangers after the trip was over, and the 
thought of us keeping our sense of loyalty a moment longer than 
necessary was laughable. 

Greenville, Vicksburg, Natchez, Baton Rouge—these four towns 
lay at fairly regular intervals between us and New Orleans. We had 
begun to count them each day in terms of the days and miles by 
which they shortened our personal ordeal. 

Delilah, happily blessed with too low an intelligence to 
appreciate fame or danger, was the only one among us who remained 
trusting and placid. Vi/hether we were having a television newsreel 
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made of us, or wore fighting the surging brown water at Cessions 
Bend, or merely washing the dishes after lunoh, it was all the same 
to her; she lay contentedly gnawing her bone on deck, and if she 
thought at all it was to wonder whether she could find a suitable 
place to make her next mess, or why we didn't change her dog food 
to a brand she liked. 

We depended on Delilah's good nature to remind us that everyone 
in the world didn't take it as seriously as we did. Not that we 
acted or thought any differently for her being there, but she kept 
healthily active a part of our mind that would otherwise have grown 
rusty with disuse, the part that belonged to our private selves. 

If no one else understood us, Delilah did. Here was the usual 
neurotic owner-dog relationship in reverse. We loved the dog all 
the time and took out our agression on each other. 

From the mouth of the Arkansas River to Greenville was only a 
short day's run. Local boats guided us into the harbor, where we 
found a moderately large crowd waiting for us at the dock, and where 
we took leave of Fred, whose assignment with us ended here. 

My habitual forgetfulness spoiled most of the well-laid plans 
of the Greenville chamber of commerce to be our official host 
organization. In the excitement of landing I forgot the name of the 
chamber official who had sent the letter of invitation, and mistak¬ 
enly accepted the sponsorship of a tourist cabin owner who wasn't 
a member of the organization. Then the right fellow turned up, 
expecting us to go with him. Nobody knew what had gone wrong, since 
the others were not sharing my responsibility for keeping our 


invitations straight* By the time I remembered to look up the 
letter, it was too late, because we had agreed to stay at the 
tourist cabins. 

To make up for the unintended slight we spent the rest of the 
day with a bonafide chamber member as guests of the town. 

He took us to an informal cocktail party—my firstl—and for a tour 
of Greenville, and lastly to a veteran’s club that specialized in 
low lights, loud music, and a kind of open friendliness even among 
strangers. 

There were no dollars pushed our way in this town; however, 
we didn’t really expect it. 

We made our routine telephone calls at the tourist cabin office 
the next day to the accompaniment of the usual snarls and threats 
(the new issue was: shall we get on our way to New Orleans as 
quickly as possible, or stay to find an agent who will make us a 
success in New Orleans?) and returned to the waterfront and pushed 
off. 

On our way to the main stream, while still in the lagoon by 
town, we stopped to take a picture of some long-legged water birds 
stalking around on a sand bar, and stayed to take pictures of each 
other. Miraculously, our mood changed to one of the best. We 
laughed and chased Delilah through the puddles on the bar and 
teased each other about not being photogenic or knowing how to use 
a camera until there was only an hour or two of daylight left. Then 
we went on to the river to look for a place to anchor for the night. 

An itinerant part-time correspondent had taken Fred’s place at 
Greenville. He lived in a little white houseboat called the Moon 


that apparently contained not much more than a cot, a typewriter. 
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a coffeepot and a large affectionate dog* The man in the Moon was 
not as persistent as Fred had been in staying within sight of us 
and sending in his stories regularly, but he didn't have to be. 

We were now outside the circulation area of the Memphis papers and 
no longer considered high-priority local news by them. 

A few miles below Greenville we noticed a narrow inlet behind 
a broad sand bar, and decided to make a stab at anchoring there 
for the night, although (or perhaps because) it was not indicated 
on the charts and we had no idea how accessible it was. We rounded 
the foot of the bar, cut the motor to quarter speed as soon as we 
were out of the current, and posted one person on each forward 
corner with a long pole to take soundings. Several times we ran 
aground trying to work our way around some cypress stumps, and 
wondered whether we f d ever get to the head of the inlet; but we did. 
Milt put the anchor on land to secure us. 

There was a low sand bank to our back, the broad expanse of 
the bar in front of us, and a full view of the river beyond. This 
was the first moorage we had found all by ourselves on the Mississ¬ 
ippi. We thought it was a fine place. But the man in the M ft on 
didn't think so, judging from the way he had shouted and beckoned 
when we left the river. Maybe he didn’t think it was good to tie 
up where a falling river would leave us stranded, if it fell. At 
any rate, he gave up and landed for the night near the mouth of the 
inlet. 

We sang songs that evening and slapped at mosquitoes and 
watched the towboats passing in the distance as the sun set behind 
them. The air grew cool and I realized that it was October already. 
In Michigan the trees were turning red and yellow and people were 
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putting up their storm windows, hut here in Mississippi the trees 
weren’t doing anything very noticeable except decorating themselves 
more and more with hanging moss as we moved southward, and you had 
to look close to see the moss because there wasn’t much of it yet# 

We were keeping one jump ahead of autumn, travelling no faster than 
the seasons, which might explain why we had met so few of the dis¬ 
comforts we’d expected# Maybe in the summertime on the Mississippi 
it was a hundred and three in the shade, and no shade, and maybe 
then the mosquitoes were as big as woodpeckers, but in October the 
climate here was no different from that of the Ohio in August and 
the mosquitoes, when there were any, were puny and docile. 

Altogether, this was a fairly decent river# We hadn’t seen 
any snakes or rats or outlaws (although one rainy night we thought 
we saw some river hoboes around a fire on the bank above us); or any 
big whirlpools but the two near Tiptonville, or any heavy traffic 
or sudden drops in the water level, or mud flats or anything we 
had heard so much about. There were only three exceptions: the more 
rapid current, the dikes (if row5of snags extending out into the 
stream to direct its flow, often marked with a buoy if submerged), 
and the famous storms, none of which had hit us. 

It was a good thing most of those dangers were either ficti¬ 
tious or elsewhere or not in operation, because it was all we could 
do to cope with the problems presented by ordinary traffic and 

ordinary current, or rather, to cope with each other whenever one 

next few 

of these problems came up. And the events of the laiiawing^days 
called for a lot of coping. 

Gerry and I, especially Gerry, hadn’t had much faith in Milt’s 
system of steering ever since the morning on the Ohio when we had 




been wakened from our night's sleep by the signal blast of * towboat 
so loud it might have been grazing our deck, and had yanked back the 
canvas wa.llto find our entire view- blocked by the side of a towbostt 
passing only a few feet away. Milt, the only one on morning steering 
duty, actually hadn't noticed it come up. Ke had set the motor and 
busied himself with something else. He admitted that it bad been 
a blunder, though no harm had come of it, and we all made mistakes; 
but somehow it didn't seem right that Milt should make one. 

We had never let him forget that. Our mistrust was deepened by 
a second incident on the day before we reached Vicksburg, and con¬ 
firmed (to our minds) by yet a third that capped the series and 
resulted in Gerry's leaving the raft for the rest of the day. 

Milt was steering us around a sharp bend and hugging the inside 
bank because this time the channel was taking a short cut. It was 
a good way to save a few minutes, but contrary to our usual practise 
of staying further out so we could see and be seen around the bend. 
Suddenly a large government boat rounded the corner, as soon as it 
saw us, it headed further in to shore. So did Milt. I grabbed our 
horn and signalled for them to pass to the outside, but evidently 
they couldn't hear it, close as we were, and we both continued to 
head for the same spot on the revetment, locked in silent argument. 

No towboat merely passing us, however closely, had ever looked as 
menacing as this one did, bearing straight down upon us and growing 
taller every second. I begged Milt, then screamed at him, to turn 
out, that it wasn't too late even yet, and the pilot was just as 
stubborn as he was; but Milt explained that if we changed our course 
it would only confuse the pilot. My arguments didn't move him, but 
my hysteria finally did. It made him so mad he didn't care what he 
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did, and he was just about to turn the wheel ovez* to me when the bo At 
veered sharply to port at the last moment and we squeaked between 
it and the revetment* 

As the downstream vessel, we had been within our rights to 
choose our own course and make everyone else go around us, but this 
had been a departure from our old safe-and-sure policy, and that 
was what had made me mad. Gerry had taken my side because she was 
scared, and also because she was the other member of our little 
league of women voters. We had our platform on the subject of 
danger and never failed to turn out a unified vote at every crisis, 
whether we agreed between ourselves or not. My taking the lead 
this time had been an exception, because Gerry was usually the most 
apprehensive. 

Next day Milt was again at the wheel, and Gerry still upset 
over the crisis at the bend, when we came to some government dredges 
anchored in a narrow channel. The men on the dredge shouted at us 
not to pass them so closely, and went so far as to come out in a 
motorboat to warn us away from the underwater cables around the 
dredges, but Milt held his course, explaining to Gerry and me that 
the men probably didn't know what a shallow draft the raft had, or 
how maneuverable it was. Nothing happened to us, so Milt must have 
been right, but Gerry had had enough for one day. She asked a 
passerby in a boat to take her on into Vicksburg, and told us she'd 
see us there. I would have gone with her, except that my anger 
cooled as soon as we passed the dredge. 

She met us at the Vicksburg landing as if nothing had happened 
when we docked several hours later and went with us directly to a 


hotel. There we spent two days concealing ourselves from public 
view until the end of the exclusive theater appearances that we had 
arranged for upriver. These were very much like the ones in Memphis, 
except that through them a dramatic meeting was brought about. 

The fellow who, five months ago, had been the first stranger 
to write me a letter about the trip after reading about it in the 
newspaper, lived in Vicksburg. It had been one of my main ambitions 
to meet him when we got there, although I didn't see how it could 
be done, since I’d lost his letter in the Ohio and forgotten his 
name. Then someone got the idea of putting our publicity to good 
use: to announce from the stage that we wantei to meet the person 
who had written at the top of his letter, "Past these portals float 
the most beautiful coeds of the North," invited us to en^oy the 
town’s magnificent southern hospitality, and noted in a P.S. that 
he was not a public official. 

With such skimpy clues as these, it was doubtful that anyone 
in the tiny audience would know the person, but someone did. A 
meeting was brought about, at which Steve--that was his name—made 
an appointment to show us around town. The eloquence of his letter 
was understandably not apparent in his conversation, perhaps because 
he had never anticipated really seeing us. Anybody would be a little 
taken aback, on answering such a peculiar summons, by the sudden 
opportunity to demonstrate the hospitality one had so gaily mentioned 
in a letter half a year ago. It was a credit to Steve that he meant 
it as much now as he had then. Not being a public official, he had 
to ask for time off from his 30b at the Waterways Experiment Station 
the next day for his tour with us. 
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We had originally contracted with the theater f*r only a single 
day’s appearances, but they lost so much money on us the first day 
(audiences averaged fifteen people) that we had to do it again free 
so they could get some of it back. But they couldn’t have gotten 
back much of that 75 dollars they gave us, because the second day 
was as bad as the first. 

It was beginning to look like we weren’t good box office. 

This was a hard fact for us to face, because we couldn’t think of 
any other way to profit from our fame while the trip was under way, 
and it didn’t seem fair that everybody could cash in on us but 
ourselves, who were doing all the work. We jokingly compared our¬ 
selves to Floyd Collins, dying in a cave while the festival crowd 
outside bought cotton candy and drank soda pop while listening to 
the latest bulletin on his rescue. In the same way we had likened 
ourselves to the four men in the movie Sierra Madre who had killed 
each other for gold. Actually, our jokes were a bit out of date, 
because since we left Memphis our crowds, in theaters or at the 
landings, hadn’t been big enough to sell anything to, not even 
ootton candy, and unless something came up we weren’t going to have 
any gold to kill each other for, either. We pinned our last hopes 
on what Baton Rouge, or more certainly, New Orleans, would have to 
offer, and let the question ride. 

Once out of hiding at the hotel, we sightsaw around Vicksburg. 

We went together to the Waterways Experiment Station, where we saw 
Steve at work, and took our separate ways from there by ones and 
twos. Before X left the station I floated a block of wood repre¬ 
senting the raft down the model Mississippi from above Vicksburg 


down to Baton Rouge, which was as far as the model went. At Natchez, 
I observed, there was no natural or artificial harbor, if we 
wanted to stop there we'd have to lasso a lamppost or something as 
we went by. (That is, if the recently organized "Down with LethargLa’ 
delegation there would let us land. We had heard that it objected, 
on moral grounds, to our trip, and was organizing a resistance. At 
Memphis too, hearsay had had it that a colonel in the Army Engineers 
was going to stop us on the grounds that we were a navigational 
hazard. We had worried about it for a while because he did have 
the authority to remove all hazards, however unwilling they were to 
be removed; but he never materialized.) 

My model raft, floating naturally, showed me how we should have 
been taking bends all along, if we wanted to take advantage of the 
swiftest water: it zoomed close by the point in a straight line 
across the bend until it nearly ran into the revetment on the outside 
bank, then turned and paralleled that bank. Its course between the 
contours of the banks was like that of a sine curve noticeably out 
of phase with the pair of sine curves that contained it. We had 
tried to stay in phase. Not that it mattered much. Still, it was 
fun to study the theory, even if we never used it. 

Steve met Gerry and me in the middle of the afternoon to show 
us the sights around town, as planned. He drove us to the old 
battlegrounds of the siege of Vicksburg, which campaign I had studied 
with great relish last semester. We could see the whole layout from 
the top of the bluffs behind town. The cutoff Grant had made to 
take Vicksburg off the river was now part of the main stream, and the 
old bend was the present town harbor, an arrangement we had seen 
before several times. 


We left Vicksburg in the morning, as soon as the fog lifted, 
accompanied by the man in the Moon with his dog. Don spent an 
hour or two aboard the Moon on a social visit, while we enjoyed the 
interlude of complete harmony that came whenever there were only 
three of us on the raft. It made no difference who was absent; we 
never quarreled by threes. Our quarrels were like tennis tournaments 
or senate debates. They couldn't procede without the requisite 
number of people. Even disagreements between two of us needed the 
presence of the other two for a jury, because like the Quakers we 
settled everything by unanimous vote. 

It was a good day. We passed several towboats successfully, 
and actually overtook and passed one that was towing a huge raft of 
logs held together with chains. This was the only one we ever saw 
towing, not pushing, its cargo, also the only thing on the river 
besides driftwood going slowly enough for us to pass.. 

Some distance away we saw a bank caving into the river with a 
rumble like distant thunder, and giving rise to a little cloud of 
dust. The show was nearly over by the time we were opposite the 
place. We headed upstream to wait for it to start up again, and 
Milt did get some shots of minor chunks of the new bluff splashing 
into the water. 

Later on we saw some men from the Army Engineers putting up a 
new navigation light at the edge of the bank, where the old light 
had slid into the river recently. It was a familiar scene. There 
must be thousands of lights on the bottom of the Mississippi by now 
that the caving banks have dropped there. No wonder taxes are so 
high. 

Near evening the wind rose and bjrfak c|ottis gathered in the 


east. The man in the Moon led us into an old bend where the trees 
on one side would shelter us if the wind became too strong, 
storm came. We spent a quiet evening anchored in the mud, listeniig 
to the tapping of the typewriter in the little white boat nearby, and 
wondering what he was saying about us. 

As if to make up for the turmoil at our ports of call, condition! 
now conspired to make our days on the river, if not quite idyllic, 
relaxing and pleasant. Fear of accidents was no longer an important 
cause for strife, with the roughest part of the river behind us. 

Less attention from the public and the press, together with our own 
dwindling impatience now that the goal was practically in sight, 
caused us to feel less tense, and we found more opportunity to debate 
issues before they assumed too great importance in our minds. Fewer 
things went wrong and interruptions came seldom—Delilah neither 
jumped nor fell overboard regularly, operation of the stove was 
down to a routine, and there were no dams to slow us up—with the 
result that we had the leisure to take little exploratory trips 
ashore or into old bends or strean^, to talk about the scenery and 
wonder what a bayou looked like, to take the pictures of ourselves 

A 

that we wanted to get before the trip was over. Although we liked 
each other no better than before, and although poor Gerry, who was 
more sensitive to strain than the rest of us, was as miserable as 
ever at times, we did en^oy the last week or so of our trip the best 
of all, and were able to pay more attention to everything we saw 
on' it. 

A column of smoke beyond a point, or a speck on the horizon 
that might mean a towboat, was still a si-gnal for all hands on deck; 
but this custom, which had started as a means of deciding which 
































signal to return to the towboat, we now observed mainly out of 
curiosity about the particular boat. We had to know what type it 
was, its name, which company it belonged to, how many barges it 
had in its tow (we sometimes counted over twenty), and what it was 
carrying. Mounds of yellow sulphur, one in each barge, were the 
most picturesque; oil barges, closed over the top and running low 
in the water, with great No Smokin g signs plastered all over them, 
always gave me a faint thrill, as at the prospeot of an explosion’ 
while they were in sight; tows of automobile® and machinery or logs 
or scrap steel, or a navy vessel or a government dredge on the move 

looking like an old office building out for a walk, were always a 
pleasant diversion. 

We studied the charts and figured out where we would make 
cutoffs if we were running this business, and tried to invent some 
way to keep the banks from falling in, and really took a personal 
interest in the behavior of the Mississippi River. Someone had 
told us at Vicksburg about the two opposing flood control projects 
on the Missouri, and how neither of them could fully be put into 
effect because the officials couldn't decide whether they wanted 
the kind of dam that also generates electrioal power or also mak es 
navigation easier. That the others thought about this I don't 
know, but I worried about it and thought it was pretty stupid to 
debate so long about how to do a thing that needed doing right away, 
by what method it didn't matter. 

The only quarrel that day was a brief one between Don and me 
over back seat driving. I had told him to stay in the swifter water 
near shore and.not to read magazines while he steered because it 


made me nervous* He didn't have much to say about this and after 
a while I forgot about it. Then I looked up and saw the shore 
within jumping distance, and willows practically brushing the edge 
of the deck at eight or nine miles an hour. I lept on him with all 
four feet for getting too close to shore, and he informed me that 
it was going to be one or the other: his way or a strictly literal 
interpretation of my way. So I let it be his way. He wasn’t the 
sort that liked being reformed, by women at leawt, even if the 
woman in question had exactly the same amount of river experience 
that he had, plus the advantage of having run an experiment on a 
model in Vicksburg. 

On the charts, the mouth of the Big Black River looked like 

an ideal tying-up spot for the night. We reasoned that it couldn't 

possibly have as much current at the Mississippi, and as a matter of 

fact, it was the only place until the next landing, several hours 

away. We approached it with extra care and forethought, and would 

have made a perfect landing, if the landscape had only corresponded 

to the charts. However, the small island that we out in behind 

didn't hide the mouth of the Big Black or any other river, and the 

narrow current between it and the shore was just fast enough to keep 

us from going back the way we had come after we discovered our 

mistake. By running backwards we reduced our speed to less than a 

mile an hour, and probed the shore as we went, seeking vainly for 

wedged the raft into knee-deep mud 
slack water. In desperation we close to the island's tapering 

tail and held it with long straining lines run to trees up on the 

hill. Only a few yards away, on the other side of the low mud bank, 

was the channel. Towboats rumbled past our ringside seat without 

sending us so much as a ripple. 

























But if wo felt none of their waves, the island bank did. All 
evening chunks of it fell noisily into the channel. Of course We 
were safely moored to the trees that stood on more solid ground, 
but we had fun imagining what would happen if the rope broke or the 
hill caved in while we were asleep. 

The man in the Moon had beached his flat-bottomed boat with 
ease and built a bonfire on dry ground near the trees, where he and 
his dog had their vagabond’s supper. Don spent part of the evening 
with him, while Milt, (Jerry and I speculated where the Big Black 
River could be. We hadn’t passed it, and it certainly wasn’t below 
where we were, or behind the island. We concluded that it had dried 
up'. This would have been remarkable if true, because the river is 
over a hundred miles long, as we could have seen if we’d had a map 
of the United States with us. The mystery never was solved; to this 
day I don’t know where that river went to. 

A day and a half later we came to Natchez, the town with no 
harbor. We cautiously landed at a small incurve of the shore up 
from town, the first one we came to, just in case there were no 
more after that. Before we had a chance to establish ourselves, 
someone came along and told us we were three miles from town; we 
should go on down to a better, more convenient landing he knew of. 
Besides, we were on private property. 

The man drove me to the place he had mentioned, so I could 
wave the others in if it looked good, or wave them on if the current 
was too strong. While I waited for the raft to appear, a straggling 
crowd formed at the top of the slope behind me. It was a big-town 
crowd: that is, small, shy, and comparatively impersonal, watching 
us as they would a movie* They laughed at the comic scene of me 


sinking to my knees in gluey mud when I missed a stepping-stone, 
on my way to wave the boys and Gerry in. I could afford to think 
it was funny too, since I was barefoot and in shorts, so 1 laughed 
with them. 

The boys parked the raft back of a small barge to which already 
quite a few boats were tied. Milt said he would move it later to a 
better place he had sighted across the river and under the bridge. 

A young fellow from the chamber of commerce met us there. He 
knew about the ’’Down with Lethargia ” delegation and told us it hadn’t 
made an appearance yet. Probably wouldn’t either, he said, for not 
being able to work up the energy to carry out their plans, if any. 

He had arranged quarters for us and would furnish our transportation, 
as far as his job permitted him the time, during our stay. It was 
early yet, so we decided to make one whole day of it here, and 
sleep on the raft instead of in a hotel, in order to get an early 
start in the morning. 

Like all good tourists in Natchez, we made the rounds of the 
antebellum homes and spent the late evening in a bar in Natchez- 
Under- the -Hill. Between the antebellum homes tour and supper we 
picked up our mail in town, and found to our great joy and relief 
that Gerry’s journal was waiting for us there. However, the little 
red kerosene lantern and her Saint Christopher’s cross that she had 
left behind in Vicksburg were not, so she wrote the hotel manager 
a letter asking for them to be sent on. We were used to this. It 
was almost a routine to send letters at each town requesting that 
the things we had left behind at the last town be forwarded to us 


Late, late at night we left the historic bar in Natchez-Under- 
the-Hill and walked single file across the bridge, pausing midway to 
spit into the river and look around at the night scenery from our 
great height* At a pier near the other end of the bridge, again 
above land, the boys played Tarzan and climbed down twenty feet or 
so to the road leading back to the waterfront. Gerry and I took the 
long way around and we walked together down a steep sandy bank to 
the barge where the raft was tied. Delilah was so glad to see us 
that she nearly wagged herself overboard. 

If anyone had asked us that night the reason for our good 
humor, the last answer to come to our mind, but the truest one 1 
believe, would have been that people were leaving us alone and we 
could do things for ourselves once again, simple things like taking 
a long walk home, that we could enjoy together. This was so much 
more pleasant than staying in a hotel and being driven everywhere 
in a taxil 

While in Memphis, Gerry and I had met each other’s mother by 

telephone and asked them to meet us in New Orleans. Since then, 

we had discovered that they sang us to sleep with the same lullaby 

when we were little, a lullaby neither of us had heard anywhere else 

because it had not become popular yet: 

Go to sleep, my baby, 

Close your pretty blue eyes, 

Angels up above you 

Watching o’er you, honey, from the skies. 

Great big moon a-shining, 

Stars begin to peep; 

Time for sleepyheads like you,dear, 

To go to sleep. 

As soon as we could be alone with them in New Orleans, we wanted to 
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sing it together as a surprise. We practised it daily on the way 
to Baton Rouge until we knew the same version perfectly. Gerry’s 
hay fever was practically gone, so she was in good voice. 

From Natchez on down, the river was supposed to be so wide that 
you couldn’t see across it at all, or so we had been told in all 
earnest only a month ago. Of course it wasn’t. It would have had 
to be in flood and at least fifteen miles wide for that to be true. 
Now, in fairly low water, it was like it had been since Cairo, only 
about a mile wide—and, incidentally, so tame that we hardly ever 
wore our life jackets any more. 

A few hours out of Natchez, our curiosity was aroused by an 
abandoned army landing barge, last used as a roofless cattle shed. 

We landed to look at it more closely and spent a good part of the 
morning exploring the shore around it. While nobody was looking, 
liilt upset our plans to push off at a certain time by wandering off 
into the woods with his camera and not coming back. At first, when 
he didn't answer our shouts, we wondered whether he was lost, or 
tangling with some of the local wildlife, or trying to find the 
source of a stream that emptied near the raft, and we considered 
sending out a rescue party; but when it occurred to us that we 
might have to send out a rescue party after the rescue party, we 
decided to let Milt take care of himself. 

Two fishermen visited us while we waited for Milt, an unusual 
occurance on this lonesome river. What was odder, the first one 
wanted to know how to get into an old bend nearby, and he was asking 
us! Nobody had ever come to us for directions before. We ran for 
the charts and gave him all the advice we could think of. It must 


have been good advice, either that or very bad, because he took off 
in the direction we indicated and never came back. 

The second fisherman, the sort that fished for a living, not 
for sport, was obviously more familiar with this part of the river. 
He had his catch in the bottom of his boat and wanted to give us 
some of it. 

We had been offered fresh river fish before, but had always 
refused it because there was no stove to cook it on. Once on the 
Ohio we had tried to catch our own fish with a can of worms given 
us by a little boy. We used them for bait on a trolling line and 
on a line tied to Gerry 1 s finger in lieu of a pole, with no results 
either way. When the worms died and began to smell we threw them 
out, and that was the end of our fishing experience. 

It seemed a pity to have gone so far on two rivers without 
tasting their products, so we accepted four fish that weren't cat¬ 
fish from the man. V/e cleaned them on deck, a messy ^ob, and fried. 

from 

them for lunch when Milt got back two hours later atfiax his photo¬ 
graphic excursion. 

Gerry and I gave Milt a thorough scolding before, during, and 
after lunch for holding us up so long. Then seizing the opportunity 
while the motor was silent, we gave him a hard time about everything 
in general, even about not saying "excuse me" when he burped and, 
finally, about not defending himself from our accusations. He 
waited until we ran out of things to say, and then we pushed off. 

A motorboat envoy from Angola Prison met us late the next 
morning to invite us for a visit on our way by and we said we'd aa?op 
in. We had never heard of the place. The charts showed it to be 
a large prison farm on the left bank, very near the Mississippi- 
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Louisiana border, and covering the whole promontory of bottom land 
inside a deep bend. Shortly past noon we pulled in at what we 
assumed was the Angola ferry landing. There was a landing all 
right, but no ferry and apparently no prison, ho fences or prison 
stripes, no land under cultivation, not even any buildings, were 
visible—only a bare field ana a couple of young men in khaki work 
clothes standing on a low dike by the field. They greeted us 
companiably and helped us tie up in the dredged-out basin below the 
road. We asked directions to Angola Prison, "you're in it," they 
said. "We work here." 

"Uh voluntarily or involuntarily?" we asked. 

"We're serving term," one of them said. "I'm the ferryman and 
he T s an engineer*" 

"The warden's on his way," said the other. "We sent for him as 
soon as we sighted you round the bend." 

They asked us for a saw and a piece of rope, and we gave it to 
them with some misgivings, because none of us had been on a prison 
farm before and we weren't quite sure what the rules were. But they 
were so easy and natural about it that we guessed it would be all 
right. It was; when they were through they returned them. V«e 
showed the men around the raft and they told us about their Jobs 

until the warden came, and then they hardly opened their mouths 
any more. 

The warden drove up with his assistant in a new black car, down i 
the dusty road from behind a distant grove of trees. They intro¬ 
duced themselves when they got out, but the next moment I forgot who 
was who and never did learn to tell them apart because they were 
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both middle-aged and heavy, dressed in clean work clothes. The 
warden's name was Mr. Easterly. He was as famous, or infamous, as 
we were, though we didn’t know it till he told us later about the 
scandal that had kept the prison on the front page all summer, as 
he drove us around on a tour of the farm, we heard part of the story 
from him and guessed why we had been invited there. The press was 
trying to investigate why thirty or forty prisoners had cut their 
heel tendons with razor blades early in the year. According to 
the warden, this had not been a form of protest against ill treatment 
and it was none of the press’s business, so no reporters had been 
allowed to interview the prisoners or even come inside the prison. 

But just to show that there was nothing to hide, he was letting us 
see for ourselves what the conditions were like. Obviously he hoped 
we’d be uncritical enough to see Angola Prison as an ideal place to 
live, and tell everyone we met how nice the warden had been to us. 

We were suspicious to begin with, because the Cairo police had once 
tried the same routine on me: showing me through their dismal smelly 

* thCn aSking directl y for publicity about it. Thegr 
motive^muft have been a different one, though, on second thought. I 

can only believe they wanted the voters to appropriate more money for 
a better jail. 

We passed groups of men working in the fields and walking along 
the road, occasionally under armed guard. Some wore broad black- 
and-white stripes and some narrow stripes and some plain khaki, 
according to their behavior, the warden said. We saw men and women, 
colored and white, living in separate fenced-in dormitories, which 
we asked to visit but were not allowed to because it would be 
’’dangerous” • 


From my school studies I had expected all warders to be con¬ 
cerned to some extent with prisoner welfare and rehabilitation and 
not so much with preventing escapes, but he said nothing at all 
about either. We ashed him about food, quarters, parole, and spend! 
money, but without being allowed to see the quarters or meals they 
served, and not having any basis of comparison to form opinions on 
the other points, we were practically as ignorant after our question 
were answered as before. So we ashed to speah to some of the pri¬ 
soners, but again he said this would be dangerous. 

Actually, it would have been hard to start a conversation even 
if the warden had let us. The prisoners were polite but very 
reserved and noncommittal with us. When we were alone for a few 
minutes in the hospital kitchen with some of the men, Don managed to 
strike up a conversation with one of them, but all he found out 
before the warden came back was that a friend of somebody we'd met 
in Memphis was serving term there. "Small world," commented Bon. 

The warden was proud of the radio-telephones he had installed 
in every staff oar recently, because they discouraged escape attempts 
He was proud too of his system of using prisoners for guards because 
they didn't have to be paid, and this saved the state money. He 
showed us a lot of things that saved the state money, giving the 
impression that he had put the prison on its financial feet for the 
first time in history, and perhaps he had. In fact, it sounded like 
it was making money right and left. The license plate factory there 
made plates for two or three cents each and sold them to the state 
for fifteen (it was hard to see how the state made any money off 
that deal), and they sold great quantities of their crops in the 
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outside world, besides raising most of their own food, including 
sugar. 

We toured the new hospital, as yet unoccupied, saw from a 
distance what they callously referred to as a "fresh fish" being 
inducted, and ate special food in a dining room for "free people”. 
Lastly we were served gullet-withering Louisiana coffee in the 
parlor of the chaplain, who gave us each a Saint Cristopher medal 
of the ten-oent-store variety# 

While we were at the chaplain’s house, a reporter called on 
the phone and told first me, then Lon, all he knew of the prisoner 
heel-slashing protest, and urged us to find out what we could while 
we were inside. We said, speaking softly so the warden and chaplain 
couldn’t hear, that we’d keep our eyes open but that it didn’t look 
like we were having much luck. 

We returned to the raft loaded with gifts of canned beans and 
tomatoes and stalks of sugar cane# The prison photographer took 
several pictures of us with the warden and the food, and the warden 
asked if we had seen any evidences of ill-treatment. 

"No,” we said, truthfully. We hadn’t seen any kind of treatment. 

"Well, you just tell that to the reporters you see,” he said. 

"Is there anything else you’d like to take along? Sure there’s 
nothing more we can do for you?" 

No, we said, thanks a lot. And we left. We doubted that 
anyone, reporters or otherwise, would ever ask us our opinions of 
the prison, but we hoped that we would have at least a slight 
chance to contribute our bit to political reform, if such were 
needed. This was the second time we had been drawn into events that 
were minor history in the making, and we wanted to do whatever we 
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could for the betterment of mankind, tie were getting tired of 
promoting the betterment of ourselves all the time. The first 
bit of history had been the strike at the power plant on the Ohio, 
where we had run aground for the first time. That was, and could 
only have been, a social visit. In this prison affair, we hoped 
we might not be so useless...but as it turned out, our help wasn't 
needed. The prison administration was reformed on a large scale 
that fall by the next state governor, with the help of reporters 
and other public-minded citizens. 

Not far down from Angola, a fisherman guided us into an old 
bend for the night, where the raft lay in water so calm and blue 
that it recalled our more peaceful days on the Ohio before we rated 
a press escort. The man in the Moon had gone ahead of us while we 
were in Natchez, and we were alone. 

We ate supper around a campfire on a white sand dune that 
overlooked our lagoon on the one side and the rushing river on 
the other. Delilah dug and snorted in the sand, chased sticks we 
threw for her and sometimes even retrieved them. When it grew 
cooler, she lay near the fire listening to us sing and talk. Sev¬ 
eral times we were caught in the glare of a towboat's searchlight, 
and waved when we heard the too-oo-oot , toot , toot ! that meant they 
recognized us. But all the same, the Mississippi might have been 
miles away. The solitude we'd been enjoying recently was affecting 
us: we felt less like the raft-trippers than like four old friends 
on a picnic—not very good friends, but neighbors held by a bond 
of habit and memory. Our amiability could not last long once we 
were in -wew Orleans and had work to do again, so we enjoyed it while 
we were able. 
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Chapter 16 

We had long ainoe become familiar with the different sorts of 
driftwood—log or stump or branch, floating high or low in the 
water—so it puzzled us the next day to see a large, round, white 
object drifting mysteriously in midstream. The monoculars showed 
it to be an animal of some sort. Don suggested that it was an 
albino whale from the Gulf who had lost his way. It turned out to 
be a dead white mule, bloated and stinking. We drew alongside to 
take pictures and dared each other to stick a pin in him to see if 
he'd sink, but none of oould get that close because of the slaughter¬ 
house aroma. We stayed by him for a while toying with the idea of 
towing him in to the next landing and palming him off as a "floater" 
for a joke, after the example of the old fisherman we had met on 
the Ohio, who actually made a practise of turning in floating human 
corpses—suicides, murder and accident victims—that he ran across 
in the course of his day's work. He always took them to the Ohio 
side, he said, where he oould get five dollars for them. 

Further down we came upon our friend the man in the Moon , 
standing by his boat in the water near shore. Knowing that he had 
been having motor trouble, we stopped to see what was wrong. His 
motor had broken a part, and he was stranded until he oould find 
some money to hitchhike in to Baton Rouge after a new one. His 
food had given out, and for the past day or two he and his dog had 

been living on fish. For bait he was using shrimp that he trapped 
in bottles with wire screen over the top* 

At last we had found somebody we could help, and we gave him 
all the food we had that he could use. We were out of bread and 
crackers, but we had plenty of prison tomatoes and beans, so we 
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filled a box with them and other groceries that we could replace 
in town shortly. From here on he went his way ana we went ours 
wishing each other luck. Later we met him on the street in New 
Orleans, so he must have made out all right. 

I was busy cutting Milt's hair on deck and the industrial 
skyline of Baton Rouge was already in sight when we met some men 
in a boat from a radio station who had come for a recorded inter¬ 
view. This presented us with the opportunity to make another 
diplomatic faux pas, and unwittingly we made it. The other radio 
station in Baton Rouge, which had contacted us by letter before¬ 
hand, by all rights should have gotten our first interview; but 
we didn't think of that until we had talked to the men in the 
boat for about forty-five minutes and congratulated ourselves 
afterwards on having given just about the best interview of our 
career. 

Our would-be host knew by the time we landed that he had been 
betrayed. He stood on the dock waiting for us, pointing a silent 
finger of scorn in our direction. At first we were blank, then 
enlightenment oame and we pleaded for forgiveness. The men with the 
taped interview were watching us, and I guess the scene so touched 
them that they decided for once to break the competitive rules of 
the business world. Gallantly they agreed to hold their interview 
off the air until our host had a go at us over his own station, and 
everybody was happy again. I was bowled over by this display of 
chivalry. 

When the radio interview was over we separated to run our 
errands, leaving a "Keep Off Please" sign on the raft because we 
were in too much of a hurry to spare anyone for guard watch. The 
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Collier f s writer who had been assigned to write our story, now that 
it was obvious we weren’t going to do it, was here and ready to 
start interviewing as soon as we left the dock. We were half a day 
late already because of our stop at Angola Prison, and he had a 
deadline only two weeks away. To make the best use of this time, 
he was going to accompany us to Hew Orleans in a rented boat, 
interviewing us all the way. His boat, the Benny One , was piloted 
by the owner. 

We were re-gathering at the waterfront to leave, and had not 
yet taken down the sign, when an unimportant but curious incident 
took place. There was a small crowd on the dock above us, all 
watching our preparations from the respectful distance that the 
"Keep Off Please” sign seemed to indicate. We had forgotten about 
the sign and were wondering why they were so shy. Then two girls, 
office workers apparently, screwed up their courage and asked me 
if they could ask me something. I stepped up close and they 
whispered that they worked in the state capital building, only a 
few rooms away from, the governor’s secretary—they made a great point 
of that—and could they please come aboard the raft and look around? 
Sure, I said, wondering what the connection was between their 
request and the kind of jobs they had. After they had gone it 
struck me; they thought they were using political pulll —And for 
such a simple thing as that! This could never have happened in the 
north, where such ordinary personal requests are made on personal 
bases. If I had been in a thesis-writing mood, I might have jumped 
ship then and there and begun research on political attitudes in 
Baton Rouge. But I wasn’t, and besides, we had a job ahead of us. 
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Bill asked us how long it would take us to get to New Orleans, 
and looked puzzled when we snickered. "No offense. Bill," we 
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said. "It’s Just that we’ve heard tfrc fee - word s so much this summer." 
We guessed it would take us four or five days, allowing for the 
slowir current and heavier traffic from here on. 

"You * ve got a motor, haven’t you?" He showed dismay. 

V/e explained to him that we never ran at night, and that our 
top speed was really quite low. What we didn’t reveal was our 
theory that the longer we delayed our triumphal entry, the more 
triumphal we thought it would be. Paradoxically, we believed that 
if it were not only delayed, but scheduled for a certain date (which 
we had already quoted to reporters) so that people with large offers 
of money in their briefcases could plan to meet us when we came, 
we’d be even better off. 

We weren’t in perfect enough accord on this theory to want to 
go against Bill’s plans outright, but neither could we give it up 
entirely. Our collective mind remained in this nebulous state 
with no chance for resolution one way or the other after leaving 
Baton Rouge until we were all together again that night. Then we 
talked it over and decided to compromise by cutting it down to 
three days, which would get us there on Sunday instead of Tuesday. 
That was Just as well: Sunday was a good day for crowds. We would 
arrive punctually at three in the afternoon, even if it were possible 
to get there sooner. Bill was too polite and too engrossed in his 
note-taking to contest our decision. 

Bill was a serious, hardworking married man who looked to be 
a little older than Milt. He had either outgrown or never gone 
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through, the youthful stage of indiscriminate and willing aaaptibility 
to Fortune’s whims that we were experiencing. Like the British, 
who are reputed to drop everything at five o’clock for tea the world 
over, he changed as few of his living habits as possible while with 
us. 

He had been sent on assignments like this to most parts of 
the civilized and uncivilized world, had undoubtedly spent frigid 
nights in mountain-climbers’ tents, eaten rose-petal salad and used 
yaks for taxis; but he remained an unpretentious lover of comfort. 
Familiarity with the rough and ready life bred in him only contempt 
—or rather a humble desperation, because there seemed to be no 
snobbishness in his preference for the better things in life. He 
had money in his pocket, and he intended to use it freely if it 
meant a good night’s sleep and a square meal once or twice a day. 

Of course it was Collier’s money, so it didn’t hurt very much to 
spend it, but with his own I believe it would have been the same 
way. 

Bill had bought a sleeping bag for the two nights en route, 
which he said he had no intention of using afterwards, and no 
intention of using at all even now if he could find a room anywhere 
near where we stopped for the night. We had bought groceries with 
his money for all six of us, but he ate most of his meals in 
restaurants and accepted only a few light meals that we handed over 
to the Benny One while under way. On the first night out from 
Baton Rouge he took his first and only home-made supper with us 
and two guests from another boat. It was an ambitious meal for 


eight prepared by Gerry on our two-burner stove that took two or 
three hours to prepare, and another hour to clean up afterward* We 
ate out of cereal bowls and saucepans as well as tin plates, and had 
our choice of using a fork, spoon or knife for a utensil, but we on 
the raft were used to this and thought it was fun. Bill didn't 
complain, but he never took another meal with us. 

We were anchored that night in a small dent in the shoreline 
only a few feet from the channel, our three boats tied together for 
company's sake: the Benny One, the Lethargia . and another like the 
Benny One that just happened to be there. After supper the two 
young men on the third boat let us use their radio-telephone to 
call our parents. They also contacted the pilot house of every 
passing towboat, so we knew in advance which one was coming. How¬ 
ever, when a towboat did rush by, visible for only a moment from 
our cove, the waves came so suddenly that we exclaimed aloud as if 
we had never been knocked about so violently before, even though we 
really enjoyed the exciting motion; but Bill grabbed the gunwales 
the first time the waves hit us, a wild unhappy look in his eyes. 
After that he tried to hide his feelings, in acceptance of his fate. 
I felt sorry for him and at the same time pleased that we appeared 
to be veterans by comparison* 

Y/hat a strange and wonderful age this is, when one can talk 
through at machine from a mudhole on the lower Mississippi to any 
town or boat in the eastern United States! It must have been some¬ 
what illegal to give Bell Telephone so much competition, or unfair 
anyhow, but we did it and we liked it (Milt later got a bill from 











the telephone company for his connection to Massachusetts. He was 
the only one who had to pay). Bill was impressed too, though I 
suspect that it was not the miracles of modern science that held 
his attention, but what he overheard the towboat pilots saying about 
us before they knew we were listening in. They were speculating 

about how many bunks we _r_eally used at night, and what great fun we 
must be having. 

I rode with Bill during most of Friday and Saturday. We sat 
high on the stern deck of the little Benny One » smoking cigarettes 
and reconstructing the trip from start to finish. He seemed eager 
to hear the facts from our viewpoint, not merely to get me to confirm 
the story he already had written in his head, like so many of the 
reporters we had seen. 

When he asked me, as he did many times, what stand each of us 
had taken in this or that argument, I sometimes had a curious 
difficulty untangling my own views from our opinion as a group. I 
couldn’t remember what my original stand on any issue had been, or 
what it would be now if I had my way. As far as I knew, none of 
the others were much better off. For three months we had been 
obliged to act not as ourselves, but as agents of a policy that in 
varying degrees was foreign to our nature, and even to our seperate 
ethics, without clearly knowing what our beliefs would have been 
had they been allowed to crystallize. Our old identities had been 
dissolving in little ways, imperceptibly, every time a vote was 
taken and the majority opinion accepted by all. Since we ourselves 
were doing this, we had no right to complain about it; nevertheless, 
the resentment of our loss was there, and made a good backlog for 
our apparently senseless quarrels. 
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That isn’t what I told Bill, because I didn’t know then exactly 
what was going on. All I could say was that we quarreled a lot and 
never sided with the same person lor very long, although where 
danger was involved it was usually the boys against the girls. Gerry 
and I, who saw almost eye to eye on danger, were in opposite camps 
where commercialism was concerned—she was in favor of it, I was 
against it—and so on, different alliances for every subject, the 
only remarkable consistencies being that three rarely ganged up on 
one, and that a good fight was guaranteed in any case. Bill asked 
me if I meant to conclude that democracy didn’t work and I said no, 

I didn’t. But maybe a raft was a poor place to carry it to its 
logical extreme. 

He had to know every little detail, and he filled several 
notebooks with longhand during those two days. I had to admire 
his diligence, because it seemed to me he worked quite hard and 
long, considering that his deadline was a whole two weeks away* In 
college 1 had never concentrated so h^rd on an assignment until the 
night before it was due. By Saturday afternoon he was through with 
me and ready to start on somebody else f but we lost the raft Just 
outside New Orleans and couldn’t find it until the next morning. 

He was disgruntled. 

Hard as it is to misplace such a conspicuous object as the 
Lethargia, Gerry and Bill and I did it. We on the Benny One had 
tied by a warehouse, one of many on that cluttered waterfront, so 
that Gerry could make some phone calls to downtown New Orleans. 

The boys had taken the raft across the river because there wasn’t 
room for it where we were, and told us to come and get them when 



Gerry was through. 

These calls were our last effort to stimulate the market for 
our own stock in glory, a near-hopeless last duty to ourselves. 
(Jerry was to call a well-known agent who had shown interest in us, 
and in whom we were muoh more interested; the chamber of commerce, 
for whom we had a gift platter from hew Kensington; and the A1 man 
who was our mothers' host pending our arrival, and who was supposed 

to tell us where to land. In short, she was to coordinate our 
reception tomorrow* 


Since it was Saturday night then, the people she wanted were 
hard to reach* After an hour had gone by Bill sent me out to 
find her, because the sun was setting and he wanted to locate the 
raft before dark. I explored a naval boat, cafeteria, and several 
warehouses, asking everyone I met if they’d seen a redhaired girl 
in shorts* Nobody had. An hour or two later I tried again, with 
more success. In the warehouse manager’s empty office, firmly 
attached to a telephone, sat Gerry, still trying to get the people 
on her list. We returned to the Benny One together and went in 


search of the raft. 


From then until nearly one o’clock in the morning we cruised 

up and down both shores, from the place where the boys had left us 

to the city ten miles downriver. We investigated every light near 

and 

shore that resembled the raft’s mooring light,/asked all passing 
boats by radio-telephone or by shouting across the water in all 
regionally extant dialects, including Cajun from our pilot, if 

they d seen the raft, to no avail. Some had never even heard of 
it, which surprised me. 


When fog set in, we had to give up. We tied to the bank 

behind a tall decaying pier, the piles of which disappeared upwards 
into the fig like telephone poles from a near-sighted worm’s eye 
view. It was an eerie place. 

All we had to eat for the four of us—Bill, the pilot, Gerry 
and me—were two bottles of warm coke and a small square of fruit 
cake, which we divided equally for a second supper. Nobody had a 
toothbrush, or soap or toilet paper, but we got along by pretending 
they had never been invented. There was enough cover aboard to 
keep us reasonably warm for the night, and by arranging ourselves 
cleverly in the scarce deck space we all got into a horizontal 
position suitable for dozing if not for sleep. I was on a mound- 
like padded bench amidships, surrounded below on three sides by 
bodies on the inside deck. Daybreak came as a deliverance. As soon 
as the fog cleared away we were off again. 

In less than an hour of cruising over the same area we found 
the raft. It was tied in a little pool behind a tall pier similar 
to the one where we had spent the night, and across the river from 
the place where we had last seen them. The boys were unconcernedly 
swabbing the inner and outer decks and packing our gear in antici¬ 
pation of leaving the raft. Why hadn’t they kept a light out so we 
could find them? we demanded. A mooring light wasn’t necessary in 
such a well-protected place, they said, and they never thought we’d 
misunderstand their directions. Bill was too impatient to wait 
while Gerry and I bawled them out, so we forewent that luxury and 
proceeded down the river, together again on the raft. Bill rode 
alone on the Benny One with his pilot. 


Too bad in a way the raft had turned up so soon—this might 
have been the adventure that we were looking for* From a stand¬ 
point of public interest and publicity, the last part of our trip 
had been too uneventful# We had considered turning over again, or 
taking the raft on to South America to add a little newsy spice to 
our story, but neither idea had been practical enough to take 
seriously# An announcement of one or more engagements for marriage 
among us would have certainly put us in the headlines again, but 
we had to give up that idea too because nobody would volunteer# 

We hadn’t given a second thought to the suggestion that we go on 
another hundred miles to the Gulf of Mexico, which was the logical 
end of our trip# We felt that there had been enough personal 
sacrifice so far without prolonging the agony# 

There were no crowds lining the banks, hardly anyone to wave 
to# This was forgiveable, since in the whole distance there was 
no place for a crowd to gather—no boat clubs, no private landings# 
The waterfront was monopolized by commercial docks and barges# 

Ocean-going tankers tore by, from our low vantage point looking 
like ocean liners, which they did resemble in shape# The water 
was thick with government boats and tugs, as well as the familiar 
ferries and towboats, pursuing all sorts of unpredictable courses 
from one dock to another# At the wheel I felt like a novice 
automobile driver turned loose in downtown hew York in the rush 
hour# 

Here the river moved very slowly, permitting us to dawdle so 
as not to arrive ahead of time# Bill hung back and courteously 
pretended not to know us# One bend up from Canal Street, our 
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destination, we were met by the harbor police boat carrying a few 
reporters, who interviewed us as we idled along* We ashed them to 
show us where Canal Street was, because we didn't see the crowd we 
had been counting on to identify the landing for us. It was hidden 
from view by a river excursion boat. The harbor police left us when 
we got ready to land. 

When the excursion boat pulled away, revealing a few hundred 
people at the foot of Canal Street, Gerry and I looked through the 
monoculars for our mothers and waved when we found them, standing 
together in the foreground. For appearances' sake, we tried to 
make a good landing. It was not very good, but it was no worse 
than usual, and if we weren't able to show our mothers what kind 
of sailors we wanted to be, we at least showed them what kind we 
were. They saw a sample of our "discussions” too. Before we came 
ashore, we debated for twenty minutes how long we could safely 
leave the raft there, and whether one of us ought to remain aboard 
to guard our stuff or not. 

That settled, we all climbed ashore, and Gerry and I exchanged 
embraces and remarks with our mothers, then introduced them to the 
boys, while a photographer recorded it all. My mother climbed down 
to inspect the raft, and her only spontaneous comment was, "But 
Honey, it's so small!” and I guessed it did strike one that way on 
seeing it for the first time. 

Milt and a newspaper photographer took pictures of each other 
taking pictures of us, neither of them, willing to stop clicking his 
own shutter long enough to pose properly for the other; then the 
AP man who had been host to our mothers dBove us to the Roosevelt 























Hotel where Bill had reserved rooms for all of us. 

(In our mail box was a telegram from the Memphis Don. It said.: 
"Congratulations congratulations congratulations...congratulations.” 
Fifty times.) 


Chapter l] 


And that was it. To quote the Alp "The climax of tne highly 
publicized trip fell a little flat." Perhaps our rewards, if any, 
were meant to be reaped leisurely. Our hopes now weren't as high 
as they had been. Everything so far indicated that the man in 
Memphis had been right: our popularity had waned steadily after we 
passed out of the circulation area of the Memphis papers, last of 
the string that had sponsored us. 

Our first and immediate duty was to place our time entirely 
at Bill's disposal for interviewing, as he requested, until his 
labors were over. Then, while we waitea around for the men with 
briefcases full of contracts to show up, we could dispose of the 
raft, sign the agreement among us, and see the town. 

A few rewards did present themselves, nothing immediately 
reapable, but attractive enough to lure us out of Bill's reach in 
the first two days. This angered him, of course. He called us 
to his room to remind us of our obligations. How could he write 
a rush story if the people who were to furnish the material were 
never there, but always holding conferences with book agents and 
among themselves? As a matter of fact, he wasn’t sure that he 
could write a story at all now. Two whole days had been wasted 
chasing After the raft and waiting for us to calm down after we 
landed. It was impossible, he said, for him to finish his assignment 
in the remaining ten days, even if we gave him our full cooperation 


from now on. He was ready to pack up and go home. 

VVe were panic-stricken. If the whole thing was called off, 
we’d have to return the money we’d gotten and would never see the 
rest of it. We would have violated the contract, and on top of 
everything, lost the most promising publicity of the summer, the 
one sure chance (we thought) we’d have to speak for ourselves. 

As we watched, Bill called the New York office to give his 
notice. We heard some argument on both sides, which relieved us 
a bit. At least we had some hope if the boss kept finding things 
to say. Without comment, Bill then handed the phone to Milt, our 
spokesman by common consent. The boss, we gathered from Milt’s 
remarks, had extended the deadline and thought Bill could manage 
now if we cooperated with him in all respects. 

The crisis was over. We got down to business and in five 
days Bill had all the material we could supply him—interviews, 
clippings, and journals. Thereafter he stuck to his hotel room and 
wrote, as unhappy a man as I’ve ever seen. Sometimes I stopped by 
and helped him pick out appropriate quotations from Mark Twain, to 
make up for having misplaced my journal for several days when he 
had needed it most. 

Gerry and I didn't see much of our mothers, except at meals, 
though our hotel rooms were the same. However, we did arrange to 
sing our lullaby for them one day. It went off well enough at 
first, but we soon realized that our little performance was going 
to be a surprise for us instead. Gerry rushed from the room at the 
end of the first verse, unable to hold back the tears; I quavered 
through to the end and dashed out after her. When we came back in. 
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our mothers were wiping their eyes too. We hadn't intended it 
to be like this. How were we to know we were so sentimental? 

Our mothers went home on the same day that Bill left for 
New York to complete his article, taking Milt with him for refer¬ 
ence. Don and Gerry and I moved then from the hotel to the French 
Quarter, taking rooms above a beauty shop on Bourbon Street, where 
all the strip-tease artists got their hair dyed purple or white 
or gold and left their wigs and rats for reconditioning. The rent 
was high, even there, but we considered ourselves lucky to find a 
place where we could keep Delilah, who was still not housebroken. 
Other attractions of the place were the real balcony overlooking 
the street from Gerry's and my room, the genuine patio — just bi& 
enough for two garbage cans and four potted plants—below Don's 
room, and the inescapable atmosphere, if by atmosphere you mean the 
constant reminders that you are in an exotic region. Street noises 
carried into the front room undiminished by distance and undeterred 
by walls, rising in a crescendo of competing juke box loudspeakers 
and babble of tourists until eleven at night, and quieting down to 
a muffled roar from three to eight in the morning. That was the 
French Quarter, or just about all of the French Quarter 1 saw while 
there. 

Although we lived in the same house, we spent as little time 
in each other's company as possible, because now the trip was over we 
had no incentive to control our tempers. Gerry made the Vieux 
Carre's artist colony her social headquarters, and after a week 
moved into an apartment of her own, thus becoming the first to 
break away. She liked New Orleans so much she guessed she’d settle 
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there for a while, and then take off for Europe or bouth America. 

Hone of us wanted to go back to the kind of life we’d had 
before the trip. When Milt returned, he announced that he had 
written his prospective employer saying the deal was off. He 
was going to Europe as soon as he could arrange it, to stay as 
long as he felt like it. Don was going to work for an automobile 
dealer until the next fall term, ana 1 planned, instead of taking 
a master’s degree, to find a job in Ann Arbor and enjoy the blessed 
anonymity I had looked forward to for so long. 

At last it was fairly evident that the fortune we had anti¬ 
cipated wasn’t going to put in an appearance very soon if at all. 

We had been two weeks in New Orleans, and the highest bid So far 
for the raft had been in the neighborhood of two dollars. We had 
been on television once, but nothing had come of it, and the agents 
who had been seeing us at the hotel had now gone elsewhere. No¬ 
body offered to put us up and feed us free as in the good old days. 
We were on our own again. 

Nevertheless, it was conceivable that something might turn up 
later on, so while we were still together we drew up our long- 
considered agreement. In general, the agreement stipulated that 
all future expenses and profits connected with the raft trip in 
any way were to be shared equally, just as they had been on the 
trip. We saw a lawyer, who assured us that it was legally binding. 
Then we held our last conference, to dissolve our partnership. 

Gerry, since she was staying in town, was to dispose of the 
raft, and Don was to take Delilah. All the valuable articles on 
the raft that had been common property (stove, dictionary, lanterns, 
blankets) were divided equally. We sorted and divided our pictures 
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and clippings, and dissolved the kitty. Milt gave us the news that 
the motor company, after having given our motor to us in the first 
place, was buying it back for twice its value, because they were 
pleased that in so long a period of service it had not broken down 
once(they weren't half as pleased as we had been while using it). 

And still we hung around. I suppose it was hard for us to 
start thinking on our own again, after so long a time together. 

Then the Memphis Don came to New Orleans to see Milt and me. He 
explained the great interest he had shown in us ever since his first 
telephone call: he was planning a trip himself, much more ambitious 
than ours, and had needed to learn from our example how to interest 
commercial firms in sponsoring him. We warned him that he would 
be inviting all kinds of trouble if he went commercial, but he said 
his would be an ocean voyage presenting little opportunity for 
interference, and that it would be impossible to manage without 
the help of the business world. He was sailing from China to 
California in a red-and-gold Chinese junk, to complete Richard 
Halliburton 1 s last voyage, and needed about sixty thousand dollars 
to finance the venture. He asked Milt to join his crew. Milt was 
interested, but had to decline the invitation because he was prone 
to seasickness* 

The Memphis Don's visit shook us out of our cocoons, perhaps 
because on hearing of his plans we realized that our own adventure 
was over. Within a few days at the beginning of November we had 
dispersed. Milt hitchhiked to New Kensington, where the president 
of the chamber of sommeree had been keeping his car for him, and 
drove home from there. I took a b^s to Ann Arbor, and Don hitch- 


hiked with Delilah to Detroit a day or two later, being detained 
near Shelby, Mississippi, for a while when somebody kidnapped 
Delilah, who was later recovered by the police* Gerry stayed on in 
Bow Orleans. 

The last and only time we were all together again was two 
months later in New York City at a motorboat show and dealer 
convention, as guests of the outboard motor company* It was like 
a breath of the old air. For three days we stayed in a good hotel, 
went where we were told, and alternately swallowed and regurgitated 
the bitter pill of each other's company. 

Gerry had been unable so far to dispose of the raft, she 
reported. Nobody would buy it or even accept it as a gift, and 
the Municipal Boat Fen on Lake Pontehartrain, where it was now 
moored free of charge, was going to start asking for rent. She 
couldn't sink the raft in the river or the lake, because that was 
not allowed, and if she turned it loose to float by itself down 
to the Gulf, the harbor police would be after her for creating a 
navigational hazard. We advised her to hold on for as long as she 
could, and maybe somebody would buy it (evidently they did—when 
last seen, rumor has it, the old Lethargia was stripped down and 
being sailed around on Lake Pontehartrain by some boys who had given 
about twenty dollars for it). 

We all missed the raft that we had built with our own hands, 
our home for more than three months. If it had been possible, 
either Don or I would have taken it home with us, because it seemed 
wrong for anyone else to own it. 

But the raft, and Delilah, were the only parts of auld lang 
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syne we missed then. Our opinions of each other remained the same 
as the day we had parted in new Orleans. When the motorboat show 
was over we went our separate ways from hew York wi th a good deal 
of haste and gratitude, and during the next few months, except for 
occasional letters between Milt and rae, we completely lost contact 
with one another. 

******** 

The Collier’s article was a disappointment to us. After 
hearing distorted or incomplete snatches of our story told all summer 
by other people, and being prevented from telling it ourselves by 
the contract, and comforting ourselves by saying, "Never mind.... 
the magazine article will straighten everything out," we saw finally 
that the article was too short to say everything we had wanted it 
to say. Moreover, the emphasis haa been misplaced. Bill, conforming 
to traditional magazine picture-story style, had played up the 
dangerous, the unusual, the historical, and the quaint in order 
to appeal to the casual reader. It sounded to us almost like 
something that had happened to four other people. 

In fact, almost everything about the trip had been disappointing 
in some way. It had not been cheap, or relaxing, or simple, or 
Short. Instead of the 50 or 60 days we had anticipated, it had 
taken us 92 days to cover the 1866 miles from New Kensington to 
New Orleans. It had not brought us close to nature, but rather to 
civilization. Even the South, which we had thought of as being 
largely rural in tone, surprised us by being in a boom period, its 
towns industrial and sophisticated. 

Gerry’s and my ambition for self-improvement, based on the 
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preraise that adversity ennobles one, had of course been unrealistic 
and was never achieved that summer. If we wanted to become better 
people, none of us whould have taxed our good nature by placing 
ourselves in each other's company, but rather stayed at home among 
our own friends. 

Circumstance had systematical^ thwarted not only all of our 
original plans and purposes except the ma^or one of reaching New 
Orleans, but our incidental ones too. It had brought us fame at 
the beginning of our trip when we didn't expect or want it except 
to help us meet expenses, then taken it away when we came to depend 
on it. The unfairness of it all had irked us while it was happening. 

Yet this last frustration was not as cruel as it seemed, our 
taste Ox high life taught us to value the freedom and privacy of 
anonymity by depriving us of them for a while; it taught us, by 
demonstrating the discomforts that go along, not to overrate the 
pleasures of being a central figure. We were actually happier after 
the public began to neglect us. 

I feel so strongly about this that I'd like to make the 
consequences of our "going commercial" even clearer now, for the 
benefit and guidance of those who may be considering the same 
course of action. Afterwards, anyone who is still not dissuaded 
of his ambition to become a movie star should then be allowed to 
go ahead and try his luck. 3 . h e pe ha -mk e - s- ^ s o m e money. 

In Memphis we learned that when you're famous your time 
belongs to everyone but yourself, and your thoughts too. If you 
let drop a single careless remark you are reminded of it for days 
or weeks and months afterward. The press expects you to be able to 




explain minutely everything you do, and if you can’t, they will. 

This was particularly hard for me to take, because 1 have always 
cherished my feminine right to be delightfully inconsistent. 

Worse than the inconvenience of the goldfish-bowl aspect of 
fame is the effect on one’s character that l^is sort of life must 
have on all but the strongest wills. You read nice things about 
yourself in the papers, and you decide since you’re getting publicity 
afcyhow you’d better be careful to make it good, and since you’re 
being offered money in large amounts, you might as well try to 
make them overwhelming amounts. You don’t have to be very bright 
to see that money follows publicity, and publicity depends on what 
you’re doing, so you start planning your own publicity stunts, and 
after you’ve gotten used to the idea, you work up courage to try 
one or tv.o* •• .small ones, of course, that look almost natural. 

Your integrity dissolves bit by bit. 

Your self-esteem becomes dangerously inflated. Except for 
reporters and agents, who are never impressed with fame, the people 
you meet have such an infectious high regard for you that you 
begin to think you^Jre doing the public a favor by simply existing 
—which may be so in a way, but it's unbecoming to acknowledge it, 
or to let it go to your head. 

By contrast, the life of an ordinary Job-holder, which I 
have led since, is full of blessings: self-respect, privacy, the 
freedom to make one’s own decisions, the satisfaction of doing one’s 
own work, and the privilege of being Judged on ore ! s own merits. 

These things would never have seemed so valuable to me had I not 
lost them that summer. I’m sure the others feel the same way. 


Not all of the results of our trip came in the form of 
disappointments of blessings in disguise, however. All of us 
carried away a mental store of new knowledge, interests, and memories 
beside which any money we earned is insignificant.(It was insig¬ 
nificant anyhow. Although each of us made over eight hundred 
dollars, about half of it went toward trip expenses and the rest, 
of mine anyhow, just dissolved. The others did save some.) We 
learned how a great variety of people live and work, and saw many 
unusual sides of human nature; became familiar with countless 
newspapers, boats, homes, businesses, and three rivers besides; 
learned cooking, carpentry, and camping; and had so many other 
unforgetable and practical experiences that it would be useless to 
try to number them. 

Without intending to, we even came up with a conclusion about 

our interpersonal relations, not scientific but certainly valid, 
romantic 

All/movie plots notwithstanding, our conclusion was: Sex may be 
necessary but it is not inevitable. In our case, there was no 
temptation to resist, so we can’t be credited with any great will 
power. We couldn’t have forced ourselves, if we had tried, even to 
hold hands with romantic intent. No one can tell what might have 
happened if our trip had been unrealistic and carefree, or if two 
of us had been really suited for each other, but our experience 
may be of comfort to future raft-trippers who need only duplicate 
our conditions if they want to avoid intimacy. 

For this reason, we have no tender moments among our memories 
of that summer. My memories grow fonder with passing time, however, 
and I can see that in my old age I will he well provided with 
material for reminescence. Voices out of the past will call, 
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"Steamboat round the bendl" and "Where’s the channel?" or mutter, 
"Brown, you handsome devil, you!" to the accompanying clip of 
scissors working over a sparse goatee* At the first snowfall of 
the season, I will totter away in search of my broom, croaking, 
"Moths, nothing but mothsJ Did you ever see such a mess?" 

If by some chance a train whistle blows while I am in my bath, 
I may call, "Hard aport, Milt I Here comes the Q,ueen Mary!" and 
be sure I can hear Don proclaiming, "We have nothing to fear but 
fear itself." In the forgetfulness of senility, when finally to 
me all artists have become Gerry, all tenors Don, and all engineers 
Milt, I may summon my grandchildren with quavering cries of "Here, 
Delilah! Here, Delilah1" causing the parents to nod wisely at 
each other and whisper to the uninformed visitor, "Grandma’s off 
on her raft again." 
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140, 182, 207, 212, 298 
Signal & mooring 164, 308 

*6 

Locks & dams 72, 80, 132, 155, 185, 
210, 218 " 

Mail 70, 157, 187, 201, 219, 228 

Motorboat motors 230 

Navigation charts A aids (shore A 
navig. lights, buoys, binocu¬ 
lars, light list, radar) 135, 
140, 153-4, 157, 179, 182, 186, 
229, 231 (Miss, charts brought 
up to date), 232 (new running 
lights), 279 (dikes with buoys), 
285 (navigation lights) 

Privacy 68, 121, 134.5, 221 


Radio-telephones 78, 217, 304, 307 
haft 

-Appearance 166, 195-6 

- Behavior under ordinary conditions 
98, 137, 138, 150-1, 160, 165, 

182-3, 205, 220-1 

Being guided through tricky spots 
and into harbors 236, 238, 242, 244, 
249, 270-2, 276, 298 

* Characteristics A parts 90, 113, 

134, 187, 189, 206, 231 3 

...Construction & repairs*’l>2, 129, 176, 
181, 201, 208, 222 

-Finding it from land 74, 93, 157, 

164, 201 

- Guarding it while ashore 74, 95, 

116, 122, 170, 201, 300, 310 

- Landing 235, 244, 251-2, 269 (could 
not land), 288 (barely landed) 

—Navigation, steering, handling^72, 
87-8, 157, 161, 178-9, 184, 187, 

195 (Mercury motor), 205-6, 233-7 
(entering Miss.), 244-5, 251, 265 
(Khoon Bend), 271 (Cessions Bend), 

273 (running lights) 

- Tying up and anchoring 86-7, 142 
(overhanging branch on island), 170 
(Gallipolis), 188, 205, 210, 247, 

264 (first night out of Memphis), 

278 (shallow uncharted inlet), 290 
(barge at Natchez), 304 

-Upset 100-7 

Rain 81, 242 
hiver 

Banks, view, flora, fauna 83-4, 129, 
151, 159, 180, 190, 215, 250 (Mem¬ 
phis), 278 (bar), 185, 289 (caving 
banks), 290 (mud banks at Natchez), 
294 (Angola Prison), 309 (city 
waterfront) 

Behavior & effects of water (physical 
not chemical) 80 (child can move 
barge, 132 (water above darn), 165 
(waves), 183 (waves), 205 (waves), 
230-1 (Ohio & Miss, meet), 234-7 
(Miss.: speed, snags, choppy water), 
243 (eddy), 249 (current meanders), 
264 (Mhoon Bend), 271 (Cessions 


Bend), 285 (caving bank) 

Nature of water 71, 75-6, 113, 123, 
205, 231, 248, 251 

Running aground 

Raft 88, 205, 222, 236 
Cruiser 202 

Shore visits 

Amusement 91, 95-6, 212 
Supplies - see supplies 

Signals 84-6, 298 

Sleeping arrangements 69, 122, 134, 

146, 189-190, 201 

Sound k noise 75-6, 131 (cabin blocks 
sound), 178 (motor noise isolates 
helmsman), 181, 183, 210, 221 

Speed of current 88, 93, 135, 144, 

230, 234-5, 243, 246, 269, 309 

Speed of vehicles (including raft) 76, 
99, 133, 140, 143, 179, 230, 280, 

288 

Supplies 70 (food), 71 (water), 74 
(DOT), 83 (food & water), 87 (use 
of kayak for errands), 91 (cigar¬ 
ettes), 103 (gifts, after upset), 

124 (gifts & errands), 159 (lettuce 
by seaplane), 170 (gift groceries), 

181, 187, 201 (gasoline), 212 (gift 
groceries), 223 (gas and groceries) 

Temperature (weather) 81, 152, 154, 

182, 187, 279 

Tows 

Raft towed by towboats 77, 81, 100-1, 
107, 185 

Raft towed by smaller boats,, 140-1, 
143, 153-6, 159, 167, 202-4, 209, 
210, 246, 305 (Benny One) 

Raft towed by seaplane 152 

Traffic 73, 80, 97, 100, 131, 152, 209, 
248-9, 280-1, 309 


Towboats & excursion boats 75-6, 78-9 
99-100, 107, 138-40, 183, 185, 205 
286-7 

Warnings & advice 88, 90, 131-134, 
152, 177, 184, 198, 224-5, 227, 
263, 279, 292 

Washing 

Ashore 95, 120-121, 141 
On raft (including laundry, baths, 
deck, etc.) 62, 71, 87, 134, 150, 
152, 196, 205, 210, 248, 308 

Wind 165, 215, 242, 268, 286 



